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ABSTRACT 

This hearing report, one of a series on the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965, contains 
testimony concerning Titles I, VI, and XI of that Act. Title 1 
authorizes a series of programs designed to aid the nontraditional 
student. Title VI provides funds for fellowships, the establishment 
of national resource centers, language resource centers and business 
and international education programs. Title XI addresses partnerships 
for economic development and urban community service. This hearing 
consisted of two panels which included students and individuals from 
universities, national higher education associations, congressional 
representatives, and community colleges. The witnesses addressed the 
following issues: the needs of part-cime and adult students, the 
internationalization of higher education, foreign language learning, 
study abroad, cooperative education programs, the needs of urban 
areas and the role that urban universities can play there, and 
educating the workforce. The prepared statements of the witnesses as 
well as supporting documents and supplemental materials are included. 
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HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 



WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1C91 

House of Representatives, 
sv xommittee on postsecondary education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:37 a.m., Room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. William D. Ford [Chairman! 
presiding. 1 

Members present: Representatives Ford, Hayes, Sawyer, Serrano, 
Andrews, Reed, Mohnari, Klug, Goodling, Roukema, Gunderson, 
and Olver. 

Staff present: Thomas Wolanin, staff director; Diane Stark, legis- 
lative associate; Jack Jennings, counsel; Gloria Gray- Watson, ad- 
ministrative assistant; Brent Lampkin, staff assistant; Jo Marie St. 
Martin, education counsel for the minority staff; and Rose DiNa- 
poli, minority professional staff member. 

Chairman FoRp Today, we convene the Postsecondary Education 
Subcommittee s 39th of 44 hearings on the Reauthorization of the 
Highur Education Act. Today's hearing will focus on Titles L VI, 
and XI of that Act. 

Since we are drawing close to the end of the hearings we have 
observed that we have only two field hearings left. On Friday of 
this week, there will be a hearing in South Bend, Indiana. On Sat- 
urday, there will be a hearing in New Orleans. The hearing in New 
Orleans will be the follow-up hearing on historically black colleges 
that started here with the Washington hearing. 

The other remaining hearings will be here in Washington. We 
hope to conclude by the end of next week, and begin working on a 
bill shortly thereafter. 

Title VI provides funds for fellowships, the establishment of na- 
tional resource centers, language resource centers, and business 
and international education programs. All programs authorized 
under this title assist institutions of higher education in providing 
international education, and Title VI is a legacy of the National 
Defense Education Act. 

Title I of the Higher Education Act authorizes a series of pro- 
grams designed to aid the nontraditional student. Except for the 
Student Literacy Corps Program, none of the Title I programs has 
received funding. v 

Title XI is partnerships for economic development and urban 
community service. Part A authorizes funds for urban universities 
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to work in cooperation with government, labor, business, and in- 
dustry to conduct activities that promote economic dr /elopment. 

While Title XI has not received funding in the past the benate 
fiscal year 1992 Appropriations Bill provides $10 million tor the 
Part B Urban Community Service Program, which provides funds 
to urban universities for use in applying their resources to help 
solve the problems of the urban area in which they are located. 

I look forward to hearing the testimony from our witnesses 
today. Before I recognize the panel, I recognize the gentlelady from 

New Jersey. . , . . 

Mrs. Roukema. Mr. Chairman, I have no opening statement, 
except to acknowledge that these have been most extensive and 
complete hearings. 1 do not know if you are out to set some kind ot 
a record, but I think we probably have. . . % 

I want to commend you for not only the number, but the depth 
of the hearings that you have had. We haven't come to necessarily 
a complete agreement on how we are going to address the Reau- 
thorization, but it has not been for want of trying and for want ot 
having the best possible expertise brought directly before the com- 

I thank you for the past hearings and certainly for this one that 
we are going to benefit from today. 

Chairman Ford. I thank the gentlelady. I would like to observe 
that this morning I looked at our score sheet. While nobody was 
looking, the President actually signed into law either eight or nine 
pieces of legislation from this committee this year. 

While everybody had their attention on what is yet to be done on 
this bill and what is yet to be done on some of the labor legislation 
that we have reported from the committee, the fact is that we have 
plodded along and the President has not vetoed anything from this 
committee this year. He has, indeed, signed them all. 

We have not had Rose Garden ceremonies with the signings, but 
there are, nevertheless, Public Acts now. 

Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I also want to thank you as we draw to the end of this series ot 
hearings. They have been extraordinary. I have every confidence 
that they will be the genesis of consensus around the work that has 
gone on this Spring. . ... 

We are going to be discussing three titles this morning, which 
are of enormous importance. All of them have been on the books, 
now, for some time. However, they will be influential in the chang- 
ing demographic patterns and in the internatior nation of just 
about every aspect of our lives, including how we educate children 
and how we retrain adults. ... . nv*i 

The one that I am particularly interested in this morning is title 
XI. Title XI has been on the books for some time, but it is clear 
that whoever wrote Title XI initially was a man of great vision and 
insight into the needs of the next century. I really believe that the 
needs addressed by Title XI have as much potential for beneficial 
effect as the Moral Act had in this century. 

Also, I just want to mention th .t we look forward to hearing 
from our witnesses, two of whom are friends and colleagues from 
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Chairman Ford. Without objection, it is agreed to that other 
members who wish to submit their statement may do so. 
Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to join my colleagues here in commending you on 
these series of hearings. I look forward to the testimony of the wit- 
nesses on these important aspects of the Higher Education and Re- 
authorization Bill. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ford. Thank you. 

Mr. Goodling. 

Mr, Goodling. I would ask unanimous consent to have my state- 
ment included in the record. Since we are dealing with nontradi- 
tional students, I have some legislation that I think deals with that 
issue. I would like to include my statement in the record. 

Chairman Ford. Without objection, it is agreed to. 

[The prepared statements of Hon. William F. Goodling and Hon. 
Donald M. Payne follow:] 
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The Honorable William F# Goodling 
Of Pennsylvania 
July 24. 1991 
Hearing 

Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 

Mr. Chairman, I an pleased that ve are holding this hearing 
today on Title I, Nontraditional Students, Title VI 
International Education, and Title XI, Partnerships for Economic 
Development and Urban Community Service. 

I am especially pleased for it will focus on the problems of 
non-traditional students. This is why I introduced H.R. 2852, 
the Partnerships for Educational Advancement Act. This bill 
will provide incentives for two-year postsecondary institutions 
of higher education and four-year baccalaureate degree granting 
institutions to create articulation partnerships between the two 
year schools and the four year schools. The bill also creates a 
scholarship program for students at two-year institutions to 
continue with their education toward a baccalaureate degree. 

Since we know that more than one-half of all first-time 
first-year students attending postsecondary institutions attend 
community or junior colleges, and because almost one-half of 
minority students enrolled in higher education attend two-year 
institutions, these institutions represent a substantial and an 
important educational resource. The bill is designed to help 
assist students in bridging the gap between two-year to 
four-year institutions, enabling them to reach their individual 
potential, as well as contribute to the larger society. 

This Act, which amends Title I of the Higher Education Act, 
will ensure that academic credits earned at i two-year 
institution will be transferable to a four year baccalaureate 
institution. Below is a Section-by-Section description of the 
bill. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for holding this 
hearing. 
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Section-by-section 
Summary 



H^in^^^ Sh ? rt ^ tle t 7~ This s^tion names the bill 
"Partnerships for Educational Advancement Act of 1991 

H?^i? n J' Articulation Agreements — This section amends the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 by creating a $50 million proaram 
for articulation agreements between partnerships of 2-year^and 
i nstitu 4°ns of higher education. The iec?ion deludes 
the findings and purpose of the programs. xnciuaes 

The bill requires the Secretary of Education to make ar»n«-<; 
from amounts appropriated, to States to enable states to make ' 
?n!^ S S? artic «lation partnerships between 2-yiafpostse^darv 
institutions and 4-year postsecondary institutions. y 

The Secretary is required to allocate the funds to the 
States according to a formula when amounts appropriated eL a 1 o^ 
exceed $50 million. The Secretary is required to make arants on 

$ 5 n?iiionr e basis when the ara °" nt w^fStS is k Lis a ?Sn on 

Each state desiring to receive a grant under the Droara™ 
submits an application to the Secretary. The application 
requires (l the designation of a sole state aqencv as ?h e 
agency responsible for administering the progrlm (2? a 
description of how funds will be allocated^ (3) certain 

to the other Institution. In the firtnershln lSser£SSe ffjlll™ 
for s"°|!2,?.. and """"""S ""ices for "SidiSrtoeSg 

StetrLSjIor'^gSjUaia."" UP to thr " >»"•"' « 

The state is required to give priority to arant-* ^i^v. /n 
e KJ r pS e teacher education, ?2) a?e partLipalinS in U) 

n«M^? p ? ducat ion programs, (3) contribute their own 
;25«^V«i 0nal resou rces, (4) are not subject to a default 
reduction agreement, and (5) encourage articulation }S .,,m«* 
areas of national importance as determined by Secretary Ct 

States are required to submit annual reoort-* tr. 
aoout the most successfu^programs^nd thfcausel f ol Access . 
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Page 2 

Section 3* Articulation Scholarships — This section creates a 
$30 million scholarship program for students enrolled at a 
2-year institution in order to enable students to continue their 
postsecondary education by pursing a bachelor's degree at a 
4-year institution. 

The Secretary is xeguired to conduct a national competition 
for selecting scholar W recipients. Scholars are selected on 
thl basis of superior ac? iemic ability and leadership potential 
and priority is give to "udents demonstrating superior academic 
ability and financial necJ. The institution at which the 
student is enrolled must contribute a twenty percent match of 
the federal funds. The awards are for the second through fourth 
year of college and may not exceed $10,000. 
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Donald M. Payne, Member of Congress 
July 24, 1991 

Hearing on Titles I, VI, XI of the Higher 
Education Act 

Opening Statement: 



Mr. Chairman let me commend you for 

CALLING A HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION 

of the Higher Education Act and 

SPECIFICALLY TITLES I, VI AND XI. 

THE NUMBERS OF "NONTRADITIONAL"' STUDENTS 
WHICH INCLUDE, OLDER AND PART-TIME 
STUDENTS HAVE INCREASED DRAMATICALLY. WE 
MUST ENCOURAGE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AND 
SUPPORT SERVICES FOR THE ADULT STUDENT. 

Additionally, in order for the United 
States to stay competitive globally, we 
should encourage international educational 
programs. 

Finally Title XI grants enable 
institutions of higher education, 

BUSINESS, LO^AL GOVERNMENT AND OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS TO COME TOGETHER TO CONDUCT 
VARIOUS PROJECTS AND PROGRAMS INCLUDING 
SHARING RESOURCES AND PERSONNEL, AND 
RESEARCHING AND SOLVING LOCAL ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS. UNFORTUNATELY, THIS 
TITLE RECENTLY HAS NOT RECEIVED ANY 
FUNDING AND SINCE MANY OF OUR CITIES ARE 
IN SUCH TERRIBLE ECONOMIC SHAPE PERHAPS 
THE' COULD POSSIBLY BENEFIT FROM THESE 
PROGRAMS IN THE FUTURE. 

I MOULD LIKE TO WELCOME THE WITNESSES AND 
I LOOK FORWARD TO HEARING TESTIMONY ON 
THESE ISSUES. 
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The first panel will be Mr. Davydd Greenwood, Director for the 
Mario Einaudi Center for International Studies in Ithaca, New 
York. He is accompanied by Mr. Gilbert Merkx, Director of Latin 
American Studies Center, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; and Ms. Ann Olsen Schodde, Vice President for De- 
velopment, Des Moines Area Community, Des Moines, Iowa. 

We also have on this panel: Mr. G. Richard Tucker, President 
Center for Applied Linguistics, Washington, DC.; Mr. Richard 
Brecht, Director, National Council of Organizations of Less Com- 
monly Taught Languages, Washington, DC.; and Dr. Barbara Burn, 
Associate Provost, International Programs, University of Massa- 
chusetts-Am herst, Amherst, Massachusetts. 

Without objection, the prepared statements of the witnesses will 
be included in the record immediately following their oral presen- 

^We 'will start first with Mr. Greenwood. You may supplement, 
add to, or summarize your statement in any way you feel would be 
most helpful for the record. 

STATEMENTS OF DAVYDD GREENWOOD, DIRECTOR, MARIO EIN- 
AUDI CENTER FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDIES; ACCOMPANIED 
BY GILBERT MERKX, DIRECTOR, LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 
CENTER. UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO; AND ANN OLSEN 
SCHODDE, VICE PRESIDENT FOR DEVELOPMENT, DES MOINES 
AREA COMMUNITY COLLEGE; G. RICHARD TUCKER, PRESI- 
DENT CENTER FOR APPLIED LINGUISTICS; RICHARD BRECHT. 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ORGANIZATIONS OF LESS 
COMMONLY TAUGHT LANGUAGES; BARBARA BURN, ASSOCIATE 
PROVOST, INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS, UNIVERSITY OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS-AMHERST 

Mr Greenwood. On behalf of the Interassociation Task Force on 
Title VI and 102(bX6) of Fulbright-Hayes, Gill Merkx, Ann 
Schodde, and I have come to try to answer your questions and to 
add a few points to our written records of testimony. 

We would also like to request submission of the Task force 
Report into the records of the committee for your consideration. 

The coalition that we represent is important and unusual in that 
it represents an agreement among the six higher education associa- 
tions to a common position on Title VI. This is an unprecedented 
level of agreement and should suggest something about the impor- 
tance of the current movement in the internationalization of Amer- 
ican higher education. 

Four-year institutions, community colleges, and research univer- 
sities feel the pinch, if not in the same way, at least to the same 

One of the principal points uehind our position is that it is a 
direct Federal responsibility to intervene in international expertise 

^Th^conduct of the foreign policy of the United States, as well as 
our economic conduct in an increasingly competitive arena neces- 
sarily means that there is a Federal responsibility to seed to the 
manpower requirements and the human resource possibilities that 
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the N won really needs in order to be able to deploy itself effective- 

At the present time, Title VI is the only specific piece of legisla- 
tion that deate directly with expertise generation, creation, and 
maintenance. Therefore, it is the absolute cornerstone of the Feder- 
al approach, and deserves attention as such. 

Another key feature of Title VI is that it has a very small 
budget. It has an enormous multiplier effect. It shows the success 
ot the program, and that is positive in the sense that the leverag- 
ing that it has achieved has been very effective. 

On the other hand, the down side of a leveraging program is that 
when the leveraging goes too far, the decelerator effect can set in. 
You can see a decline and even a collapse of the system, which has 
been effective, if it is pressed too far. 

It is our contention that, financially, the program is so strapped 
that it has reached that point. 

We face a situation of increasing national need. At the same 
time, we have decreasing availability of international expertise, 
partially through the aging of the population of international ex- 
perts, and simply through the increase in demand. 
xtr ^ re a , d ? m , onstr ated utility of this expertise to the public. 
We have included that in the record. We face increased demands 

T*£r??» pn j ate , sector for the ser vices of international education. 

UfaAlD and otner agencies of that sort are also after the interna- 
tional expertise that Title VI provides in a very serious and re- 
newed way. 

Primary and secondary education all across the Nation has 
passed requirements for language, and international competence 
feels this very urgently. Textbook materials, training for teachers, 
and possibilities for further continuing education for teachers are 
all things that Title VI has to address, but with insufficient re- 
sources. 

, The increased demands of 2 year and 4 year institutions for 
internationalization across the board are clear. They are difficult to 
address without more. 

What we really need is a comprehensive continuum of learning 
opportunities that start with beginning schooling and go through 
the end of woi king life, built on a core of international expertise 
which is soh^r provided by Title VI. 

nt^ 6 !i . that fundin g « not the purview of this committee. 
Nevertheless, we request and seek the support of the committee in 
the appropriations process because of the natu-e of the mismatch 
between the Federal budget and the important of this particular 
set of issues. 

Our proposals themselves, which are outlined in our report, are 
adjustments rather than fundamental restructuring of the Title VI 
system. In other words, we agree with its basic approach and tactic. 

we want to retain the expertise generation model, but we try to 
broaden the sectoral balance and responsiveness of the programs to 
address the neeos of these new constituencies o. the increased 
needs of existing constituencies. 

We also seek a better array of linkages between experience-based 
international education, study abroad, and exchange programs. We 
worked these in throughout our proposal for Title IV. 
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We also requested that 102(bX6) of Fulbright-Hayes be moved 
into Title VI in order to achieve better oversight, in order to 
achieve annual review, and also because the program is currently 
administered by the Center for International Education in the De- 
partment of Education. , , , A _ ., . . 

It is necessary to match the level of national need with the level 
of support. We have recommended an authorization cap i of 
million. The previous high appropriation for Title VI in 1991 dol- 
lars was in 1967 at $63.5 million. This included only the four origi- 
nal programs under Title VI. They are currently funded at ^.6 
million. This is an enormous decrease. 

Since then, many new responsibilities have been added, there- 
fore, our authorization cap recommendation brings the original 
fcir programs back to their 1967 levels, adds the additional re- 
sources needed for the programs that the Congress has added to 
Title VI since 1967, and funds the modest set of new activities that 
we have recommended as a task force. 

We are prepared and anxious to answer any questions that you 
have about our recommendations and anything else that you would 
like to know about Title VI from our perspective. 

Thank you very much./ . 

[The prepared statements of Davydd Greenwuod, Gilbert Merkx, 
and Ann Olsen Schodde follow:] 
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TESTIMONY 
OF 



DA VYDD J. GREENWOOD 
Director of the Mario Einaudi Center for International Studies 

Cornell University, and 
Chairperson of the Interassodation Task Foree on HEA-Title VI/ 
Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6) 



BEFORE THE 



rr»»J»«i3^^ POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
US. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



ON THE 



R J^ H , 0RIZATI0N OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
TITLE VI, INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



ON BEHALF OF THE 



American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
American Council on Education 
Association of American Universities 
Association of Urban Universities 
mi , * Council of Independent Colleges 
Natj ^al Assoc ialion of Independent Colleges and Universities 
National Assocation of State Univereitles and Land-GranrCoUeges 

July 24, 1991 
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Introduction 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I am DavyddJ. Greenwood, Director 

of the Mario Einaudi Center for International Studies at Cornell University r 
Irtmntf the Interassociation Task Force on HEA-Title VI/Fulbright-Ha> 
'02(b)(6)) Thank you for providing the opportunity to present to you the wor* o the 

.nterassSanoS Forceon the reauthoSon of the Higher Education Act, Title VI, 

International Education Programs. 

The Interassociation Task Force represents six associations covering most of the 
sicJrmnrfUS. higher education, as follows: the American Association of Community 
affi Colfeges! American Association of State Colleges and Uniques, American 
CouSon Eduction, Association of American Universities, National Agnation of 
Independent Colleges and Universities, and the National Association of btate 
ijSEand Und-Grant Colleges. The Task Force consisted of a diverse 
campus-based group with decades of experience with Title VI programs. 

Over the history of Title VI reauthorizations, many different groups involved in the 
creation and m. itenance of international competence have come to the federal 
™ e rnmS to make Aeir case. This usually has taken the form of small coa huons or 
KTte voic^uing for their particular programs. However, the sense of urgency 
about the United States' declining international competence against a backdrop of 
OTSnternational challenge is so strong within the higher education community 
that it has drawn our different perspectives into a single consensus position. 

Mr. Chairman, I request that the Task Force's report be submitted into the record as an 
exhibit to my totimony. Since the report presents our recommen *>™^n^ 
in detail, I wish to focus my testimony on a broader overview of issues and background 
to our policy and legislative approach. 

Federal Role/Tide VI Background 

Mr Chairman, we are committed to the partnership that exists between the nation's 
higher education system and the federal government in the area of international 
education. It was out of a sense of national , ^^'^8"°"^.°'^" , 
countries and cultures that the Congress originally created Title VI m the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. Over the years, Title VI has remained the federal 
£™enfs yrima. / mechanism for meeting the nation's need for expertise in foreign 
Ca^, arei and other international studies. International competence generation is 
aXKal responsibility because of the direct relevance of intemauonal compe tence 
ana expertise to the conduct of U.S. foreign policy, to the health and vitahty o the U.S. 
eSnomy in a global marketplace, and increasingly to the world leadership role of the 
United States on issues of global concern. Informed decisions in these areas must 
depend on persons who have the depth of knowledge and understanding of other 
faSeTaiSadtures necessary to operate effectively within those cultures; persons 
whoknow how the people of other cultures think and work and who can competently 
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assess the political, economic, or social implications of decisions and actions. 

Over the years Title VI funds have had a strong multiplier effect. Although they have 
represented a small percentage of total postsecondary spending for international 
education, they provided important incentives to universities to create and support 
international programs at the graduate and undergraduate levels, at two-year, 
four-year, and graduate institutions. The Title VI National Resource Centers for foreign 
language and area studies, which include undergraduate and graduate centers, train 
most of the nation's foreign language and area experts. Title VI foreign language and 
area studies fellowships (FLAS) play a key role in supporting many of the students in 
these centers. Today, graduates of Title Vl-supported programs staff government 
agencies, international organizations, research institutes, university centers, and 
increasingly, key international positions in the private sector. 

Most recently, Mr. Chairman, we have seen the Middle East Resource Centers serve the 
national interest during the Persian Gulf crisis. A recent survey cond ucted by the U.S. 
Department of Education's Center for International Education revealed the importance 
of these centers in providing expertise and assistance to local, state, and federal 
government agencies, elementary and secondary schools, other colleges and 
universities, national and international organizations, and to the local, national and 
international media, from the Ann Arbor News to Le Figaro in Paris. One Center 
reported that at least one of their faculty was on television or radio virtually every day 
during the crisis, while another reported fulfilling approximately 570 media requests. 
Yet another center wrote, "...the recent conflict forces us to rethink notions of outreach 
as there are several non-traditional constituencies desperate for the kind of information 
we are able to provide." I attach as an appendix a listing of the information media 
which utilized our Middle East Resource Centers. 

The undergraduate programs of Title VI have funded impressive projects which infuse 
an international perspective into the undergraduate exjwience of all students, by 
adding an international content to the general education and core curricula of the 
disciplines. Many programs have been successful in linking liberal arts and 
professional studies such as business, teacher education, and engineering, while others 
have established nc ,/ methods of advanced foreign language learning in combir ' ion 
with other disciplines, such as history or economics. Undergraduate projects not only 
benefit the students and faculty of the grantee institutions, but through local and 
regional outreach activities, knowledge is disseminated to other institutions, especially 
elementary and secondary schools, and citizens at-large. Often, the undergraduate 
project represents *he first attempt by an institution to draw on the reservoir of talent 
and interest of its population to internationalize the entire institution. The average 
grant of $40-50,000 is a modest investment which typically has been matched with 
dollars or in-kind support, and which has served as a catalyst for further support from 
faculty and administrators. 

Title VI also supports quality programs under the centers for international business 
education, business and international education training, language resource centers, 
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research and studies, and two yet unfunded provisions for intensive summer language 
institutes and the acquisition of foreign periodicals. The Hoi^e has provided in the FY 
1992 Labor, Health and Human Services and Education Appropriations Bill initial 
funding for the foreign periodicals section, for which we are very pleased. 

We appreciate the consistent support shown by the Congress over the years, especially 
in face of efforts by several Administrations to eliminate Title VL Unfortunately 
however, over the last two decades the original federal sense of dear and strong 
responsibility for the nation's international expertise has diminished. As our report 
illustrates, funding as expressed in 1991 constant dollars, declined from the late 1960s 
by nearly 40% for all of Title VI, and by 55% for Title Ws original programs (graduate 
and undergraduate language and area centers, foreign language and area study 
fellowships, research and studies and language institutes). ForFulbritftt-Hays 
(102(b)(6)) the decline has been over 50%. Today, funding for these programs tn FY 1991 
represents a mere .0017 of the total available funds for the US. Department of 
Education We hope that, given the dramatic changes in the world order and their 
implications for the United States here and abroad, funding increases in the last two 
years are the beginning of a renewed commitment by the federal government to help 
reverse the dangerous decline in our ability to function with knowledge and 
understanding in the international arena. 

New Problems, New Challenges 

Title VI funds helped to establish a foundation of research and knowledge that was the 
nation's primary source of international expertise during the Cold War. Today, 
however, the structures on which U.S. foreign policy has been based since the beginning 
of the Cold War have collapsed. The multipolarization of political and economic 
power, and the globalization and interdependency of environmental, health, 
communications, and other issues, all point to an uncertain and yet undefined new 
world order, creating challenges far greater than those of 1958. The U.S. role in this new 
world order will be determined in part by our international expertise. 

An increase in demand for international competence means a need for an increase in 
supply. Various sectors increasingly approach our foreign language, area, and 
international studies community for their expertise, such as business and other 
professions, the military, the international development community (USAID has just 
established a Center for University Cooperation in Development to create partnerships 
with USAID, U.S. universities, and developing countries), the information media, the 
elementary and secondary school system, and other colleges and universities. The kind 
of expertise and assistance being requested is also of greater depth and awareness than 
ever before. Without a strongly enhanced federal role in assisting the foreign language, 
area, and international studies community, the current system can not mtet these new 
demands. 

The private sector has already articulated its need for the internationalization of 
business and other professional education, and for a linking of professional skills with 
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foreign language, area and other international studies. For example a survey of 
corporations conducted by the Coalition for the Advancement of Foreign Languages 
f Hi^T° n fi 1 S * di " KATO ^o years ago found that 86% of *f respo^dinte 
indicated their firms would place a greater emphasis ci international competence 
among management and employees in this decade. The Council on Competitiveness 
"d the American Business Conference also have spoken out on the importance of 
v egrahng international with professional skills. Some .ximpanies, suchas AT&T 
Xerox, and Motorola, are developing major in-service international education programs 
I "2 ^P™}* 5 "J often "*«» «° Provide corporate staff with foreign ' 
language and internationa studies expertise and training. Much of the expertise these 
private sector programs rely upon comes from the academic foreign language, area and 
international studies community, most specifically from people trained under Title VI 
programs, or faculty members from Title VI programs, thereby putting increased 
pressure on a dwindling resource. v 5 

We have seen the nation's governors, state boards'of education, and chief state school 
of icers speak out m recent years through major reports on the growing need for 
international education at the elementary and secondary levels. Many states have 
responded by mandating language and geography requirements in their primary and 
secondary school curricula. Who will provide the education? Who will teach the 
teachers, ,f not the programs supported by Title VI? Again, there are numerous 

2S!2^f tt?* an n " nder 8 raduate fc^g" la ng"age, area and international 
studies community being called upon to teach the teachers, to develop and evaluate 
curricula, and to provide seminars and summer institutes for students and faculty In 
one recent case a group of experts from our Middle East Centers conducted a Text 
Evaluation Study of 60 geography, world history and American history texts for their 
coverage of the Middle East and North Africa. The work was designed to assist text 
selection committees and curriculum coordinators of elementary and secondary schools 
in evaluating their texts for accuracy and adequacy of coverage of these world regions. 

Colleges and universities aooss the nation are struggling to build international capacity 

unSSZJ .1 V 7 hd finanaal ^ Slren 8*™ing international dimension of 
undergraduate educahon at two- and four-year institutions is pivotal both to the 
production of candidates for graduate international specialties and to <*ood citizenship 
education. Undergraduate international education is also critical for those who will 
™»£Z T ° n , Wlth ^ aSSOdate ° r baccalai "eate degree, and whose careers 
i T 3 "J 11 """Pf* 1 "* t0 ^ate effective!) in a global system. At the 
graduate level, the need to produce more graduates with international specialties is 
underscored by the predicted shortfall this decade of international experts, as the 

retin^gfn^rim n0t ** M * l ° replaCC a " * e 

The depth and variety of international competence that will be needed by the 21st 
Sm7«n„'lfL Crea !f d °l! V throu 8 h 1 ne ' v approaches and learning strategies in 
approach of the past. We need an interrelated continuum of learning opportunities for 
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international competence that begins at the elementary and secondary level and 
continues throughout adult life, that combines classroom work and research with 
experienced-based learning, and that links foreign language, area and other 
international studies with other disciplines. Title VI has the pivotal role to play here. 

The federal government must demonstrate leadership with a renewed sense of 
responsibility and vision for addressing these challenges. In the past there basbeen no 
federal strategic plan for developing international competence, or even set of objectives, 
outside of the defense and intelligence communities. Today we urge the federal 
government to work with the higher education community and the private sector to 
undertake an international competence needs assessment and plan, and to provide the 
funding to support it. The Department of Education's Center for International 
Education could play a role in the study and development of such a plan through the 
Title VI research and studies authority. 

Some Modest Solutions 

Tide VI does not have the funding or capacity to be all things to all sectors who seek to 
build international competence. It has done well with scarce funding. The expertise 
generation model that is the core of Tide VI has established a solid infrastructure from 
which we can now build to meet growing demands. 

We have designed a package of legislative amendments which address the concerns 
and need- of all higher education, which build on Tide VI's current base, and which 
will enable Title VI to respond more effectively to the variety of demands foT 
international capacity building. We also have taker into consideration the tight budget 
constraints the Congress faces. 

Our amendments suggest strategic changes throughout the Title VI legislation, rather 
than a drastic restructuring of the statute. They would strengthen existing activities, 
replace outdated provisions with programs focusing on today's challenges, and 
underscore the interconnectedness of the various components of the legislation, all 
within modest authorization levels. I would like to cite three examples. 

As we have seen during the Persian Gulf Crisis, the nation's 105 national resource 
centers are being called upon increasingly for their expertise and assistance. To further 
encourage dissemination and outreach activities, we propose to strengthen Section 602 
with a set of optional funding packages the Secretary can make available to NRCs to 
work with local, state and federal agencies, including elementary and secondary 
schools; with the media and other organizations; with business and other professions 
schools; and with other institutions of higher education such as two- and four-year 
colleges. These funding incentives will assist the centers truly to become our national 
resources in the languages, areas, and cultures of the world. 

Section 604 is revised to better respond to the evolving challenges of international 
capacity building at the undergraduate level. Subsection (a) would be focused on 
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requirement. Since institutions throughout the nation varvE VJrZJS ^ g 
sophistication in international educatiSuh Tmw sZlSl !f ° f 

options from which an institutS , amSo«e to f menu of 

self-sustaining. Ihe list of activities we^id"oed PTOmiSing prog ? m 

international education which need to before tS^M^^^T °' „ 
as experience-based learning with the area stud^^Vl ». , °^ er ' such 

curricula. Subsection Wgrantewo^dT^^ 

s^aVS^ 
foculrytocompeteand;^ 

/ « » luiiura py tne Labor, Health and Human Services and Education 
nSt; e S mfc The program is rarely re~ w^a^een ^rely 
2™ m * e Ending Process. The proposed transfer would enable the same 
aujonzing committees which have oversigluTf Titie VI to have review ovSTts 
dSSST 9 Pr0grani ' ta *■ «• also urge iSSSEJbe made 

tZTr ° 0O i rdinatio " Vvith Wuliam ^bright Foreign ScholShipS X 
Fulbnght Commissions abroad, and the VS. Embassies; and mat Section 
retain its permanent au thorization and separate line in me appmp^l ^ 

Citing these examples is not meant to diminish the importance of our other Title VI 

rtZEZSr •?Vj m ' «> m P^ive set ofSrefulTy 5S25iL 
which anabled ine Task Force to address the issues identified and achieve a CI 
in the,»mmunity. We urge the Subcommittee to consider the pacEge L a whTe 

SftJLr U l d 40 ° 0mment on our P 10 ^ authorization levels. The total of the 
autS™ 5S T mmended for A and B is $130 millior ?J£S? 

forTttie Ws four original l^ESE^^ mi,,, ° n 
and the new activities we are re«,mmendinfr $130 million is a v?rj modSfS? 
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Conclusion 



a» fhP verv time the United States faces unprecedented and unpredwted changes in the 
™r Mtlw'stafTastnicture for generating international expertise is losing 
WOT ld ^r deta^fo revening Uus trend i will only compound our 

ItSI higher community in preparing the nation for our new global 



challenges 
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APPENDIX 



-«£ D " BAST NATIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS: 
OUTREACH CORING THE PERSIAN GUU CRISIS 

^•^f" y° u turned on « television or rud an account raoardina 
the Gulf War. ehenoec vara greet that the Kiddle iaat USS* 09 
f?*™"*. « rolleS upon for beokground BetariST^i,.* 

saa R^o°«ro:'c^ y ' fmi * a - A^svsiti. vi 

sp.ci.li.ts for talk .hows. £.rti.l^U iXSnTSioV) 



ABC (National t Local) 

CBS 

NEC 

CNN 

BBC 



tail street Journal 
Haw fork Tiaas 
Chicago Sun Tiaee 
Chicago Tribune 
Washington post 
Los Angela. Tiaeo 
Liberation (Pari., fr) 
NatiiS MW- P*P«* (Naxioo) 
Hevaday 

Richaond Tiaea-Oiepatch 
The Cincinnati Enquirer 
Ann Arbor New. 
San Diago Onion 
Juneau Eapire 
Boston Globe 
mt BBhTTffMt 
Aesocistad Press 

Knight Ridder/Tribune Neve 
Reuters 

lelaaie Intonation Service 
Deutsche Presae Agentur 

iSirnaffi: ss^Twajs^MS'sa - 

•nd Radio rre; Europe and TSs^SeSSsS'SS Voio f of Aaerica 



CBC (Canadian) 
OTI (Italian) 
MiiMoitl Mm Matvork 

ca?i i : t vSiS i-ne€ Monitw 

>U4f lAMt If-VUC 

Uuoation Witok 

sfr?S. cl ?oJc. ,,igh * r Muwti °» 

Jordan Tlass 
Nashville Teoncecan 
Le Figaro (Purie) 
U.S.A. Tod» 
J.ruealer Report 
The Xan*as city star 
Tiaa Nag.iine 
Dallas Horning Neve 
New Raven Register 
Sydney Herald 
New York Magaslne 
Le Soir Nevepaper (Belgiua) 

City Neve Service (Chieaoo) 
Cox Nevepapere » W,1C *«°> 
Copley News Service 
Gannett News Servioe 
United Press international 
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COLOMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Middle Bast cantar 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY _^ 
Cwtartor Middla Eaatam Studiaa 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Middl* East Studiaa Cantar 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Middla East cantar 

(With NIN YORK UNIVERSITY) 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
Middla East Cantar 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA - BERKELEY 
Middl* Bait Studias Cantar 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA - LOS ANGELES 
Naar Eastarn Cantar 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Middla East cantar 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

cantar for Naar Eastarn Studias 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Naar East Studias cantar 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Middla Bast Studiaa Cantar 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Middla Bast Cantor 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Middla Eaat Studias Cantar 

Excerpted from survey results of the U.S. Department of Education, 
Center for International Education, March 1991 
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t^rtunitv to present my view* "S J icoandO^airoftheCouncuoi nue » 

American Institute at The Ltowrsi* f ^fij^ «-M««*« of the ^J*!^^- 
^^S^^^SSS^^S^ on Education .nd other higher 

education associations. 

Eflnign Am Sinter 6a F iH to m rt- 8wriM 

^eimpor^ofm^ 

,n's foreien language and area studies W™"!,.. ,„h .r«i stud es programs in the 



nation's foreign language a * ■£«*>' ^gmm^^ ~ ~ stt*ies p rograms in the 
to survive in a hostde enwonmCTt Foreign '^Wg. u „ international education 

. i's universities are almost" ^Kt bn pr^^ the federal government. TTiel fragility 

BWM^&Sffifi SHE* a national importance far beyond what . 



^SS^.^ract^ 

studies programs, which must depend ^■«JgJ?B to nm counter to the disciplinary 
ofmteru^ ... 
^S^^^^^^^y th « l -ironment^vte* an od spill, 
namely, as requiring immediate dispersion. 

llifilBB&diiiaoCIitkUEiaaimi 

GWenthegenera^unfavo^ 
programs, the National fe^,,% e " f "J SicX importStt role in generating 

(FLAS) FeUowships todedj? ™^ ^w!^ijffi foTdSusedto support such key program 
.additional internal univCTsity folding ^^\SSmSS foreign are/library material 
components as course offerings ^™SS33^^& and educational outreach 

poverty~of modest future income. rf Fu |bright-Hays 102 (b) (6) programs, 

ft must also be recopn^ that the otherT^Ue V JflJ^a™ ^ ^ aC q U ^ it Kn of 
such as undergraduate programs, centers for researcn _on » n |^ re8earcn , , n d 

foreign periodicals, summer language inst ^^XhSSSSi^ NRG* and FLAS to form a 
international business educate* ^^g^SSSttS Rese:Tch Abroad program of 

a&tt^ 
3nK&««^^ 
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internal prestige to the center that could not possibly be achieved bv other means. Thr 
SSSSSSS^ investmentrforeign language 



Schneider 
Rand 



reoort ^iraared itw. fi„Vri , TTST^l ■ ••• OI "T^ ow*". 1 and in 1981 the Rand 
mAJ?«3 t£ • ^ Jt 6%, with universities contributing 91% of the cost and other sources 

^ A fewvnrtaan V*" 0 " ■iiS^ *• ? ul, jP Uer leasenedVince 
nr«oJl!!^? P"" 1 ««»wted «nce Title Vf funding provides less than 10% of NRC 
H ~ TP"? 81 <a 5 m P?"« s «. *• l»" "f Title VI funding would becomMnsated bv ofoer 
K rfS^ U,d .^' ead to PT 0 ^ TWs argument is7eESo7tK>rv 

m «i,ipr»°K 

stator Federal program, numy foreign I^JKiS «2 SuSmSS JndU,e 
nation s remaining foreign language and area programs would dedhw TsharDh/ir lo^lit^ Thl 

L^uni oX'^SKir^^ depend In the first 

woSo^K^d?^ <WWrW,,e,ereU ' tbe M,k » s toternatlowl competence taXni 



would be threatened. 
CflDlfaBjflB 



and arS^SH^ ^ , that ,he os,tional Merest requires foreign Iangague 
%Tf™^^ " B, * A - 0f S3 area 




and area expertise be replaced? That depends 
;es and universities continue to invest in 
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Wine M. McDonnell, et. al„ Egto il ^^^^1 Mfflfrr Tiff Bate fffNP E A 
Title VI (Santa Monica: The Rand Corpoi^tion, 1981), p.38. 

iWayne Clifton Riddle. "Foreign Lavage ^S^SSSS^^ 
(library of Congress: Congressionalltesearch Service, November 20, 198 J). 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chains M*>ar. ot^i^-t^^r^^tU^r 1 ^ 
th. opportunity to pr...nt.y ^. t^h. Hou. ^ ^..^.nt tor 

PostMCondary Education. My mm i. ««• _ nity collog.. I ..rv.d on 
MvolopMnt S.rvic.. at Do. Moin.. *°™«tion Act^Titla VI, 



th« record. 



Tha broad tonic w. ar. addr^in, today ^.SKS.* 
tha intamational aconony ™* 0 n _& 0 ^ n *°££; r . of intamational 
for tha vaat oiUaanry of thU nation "JJ^jJ^, dona.tic ia.uaa. 

S35S ^ t 3a^ a £^£i ~F2ttZlS££* 

nafor. addr...ing th. topic, l.t bri.fly r.vi.w with you .on. fact, 
"out •co£un"y?Vnior, P and t.chnical collag... 

COMMUNITY, TECHNICAL, AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 

ssj^rS^^sSaJySist scan a- 

•tud.nt. taking cradit °1*™ B """" "jo nillion individual, war. 
a^««^.f^-i ~" * two-y.ar coll.g... 

Two-yaar coll.g.. provid. l-^ 1 "* SS! ItSSS 

•ducation for all par.on. ovar tha aga of aigh t«*n YM r.^ 
includa tho.. who will tran.far to a '^^"^^"^ iodif lad or n.w 
baccalauraata d.gr.., tho "" h ° "^Ec^'i .Sucation , tho.. n.w to 
nployM.it, tho.a ^" no „ B i n L no .°$ n a i..rning Engli.h and n.v job .kill., 
our .hor.. who .aak "» i5 " nc .*.i" !"V t ho«. for whoa no oth.r door in 
tho.. pur.uing lif.-long ta » n i?; 1 ™ d .SS? aro p-out. and part-tima 
higha/aducation 1. opan .uch »• ^igh .c hool coll.ga.. 

higher learning in thi» country. 
I„ ..rving it. ^oad /on.titu.ncy^ 

Jff^E?^^iSS^1t?S5iS. Th. faculty co-bin. 
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population*. 

providing guidanc. a*, .up^TE "SS^t"^!; 10 ™ 

locat.d hara i„ WMhin^ton^ u ^.^,S°"!' unit y ««<» Junior colUg£ 
■wfcar inatitutiona, wrSiiMat.KTT^! broad Dublic intaraat of it. 
accoapli.h its .iaaion. th. 150 two-y.ar col log... To or lta 

which articulate ggi Km 2 Ei 1 "?/ Public *°licy Aginda 
Aaaooiation'a top fiva Drier?*?!! ? P r * orit y- Ona of tha 
Education. P " V * prlorltlM mtomational/intarcultural 

TWO-YEAR COLLEGES AND INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

cit°lL'n. r ^ia^^o?:?^ ZS?" 11 ? » ■ of loci 

particularly for «£^ Y *£$J2^"*li c °»unitiaa thay „£v. 

coajunity collag.rproviS. lo^al P SS?;. ^L 7 ? P* rc « nt °f Public U 8 
cuatoaiiad aaplovaa tr«tn?«- £. "uainaaa and induatriaa with 

buainaa./^u^tiJ* pir?j2rahi n .^ rin « lMt tw ° £aSJ, th. M 
••tabli.h». nt of IntSXHSl ta!i!.£ Uy * 1 * "*»nlfl««nt rol. i* th. 
■upport.d by Titla IV gran?^o„?^^*" ~ nt «»' oftan partially ^* 

ttt^^re^^^ ""a fait th. iapact of 
■carca raaourcaa, coaiunity coli«,« "SiS* tna nat i«»nal racaaaion and 

visibia in the axpan ion of in***^!?? •aucation. Th« results an 
'o^K^ 

-v.lop.ant of int.'ffl M TS^ and 

^"^^^^'•^ cannot train and 

Pf-Paring atudant. to un52rat!S fei! 1 Workar " wlth °ut 
within that contaxt, tha tvocIrJS f™ 1 2 th *' "Ulturaa and. 
throughout tha world. and apMd of c »anga occurring 

SSrim; USSTd JnS: t r- a ^icuitur. 

about intarnationJ? aconoaic JffSnJ? ^ at they 1m ™ 
international trad, if tt!y .^ct to « al < daValopBant " »«« 
■or. coapetitiv. i„ thi. ikl^n&^k"'*/'* baco - 
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in addition .ducator. %£^&j£J&£ELt of 
^woSd^^^ 

citu-n .iporti.. in ^.ffh ^^"1 9S.au.tt. 

^i.^^'^.^coiUr.-r; S'ing c.ll.d upon to h.lp 

correct this deficit. 
X drastic growth i. th. nuab.r of for.ign .tudanta anroll.d i* 
community college campuses. 

taking °°"«9Vf ?°.onal MuS.nt ^nrollaant in four-y.ar 
and 1989/90. 1 ( Int * n * t *? nal 6 ! t Sv«i tha aana pariod.) 
inatitutiona incraaaad by 4.6% oM a 8500, Taxaa 
California anroll. ov.r ^,000, Flori« ^ ^ 
about 3500 and Maw YorK ovar .nrollad aora foraign 

"Ovarall, 42 atataa » n ^! r f ^utiona laat yaar than In 
.tudanta in th.ir tw °;*"* ^'^.^.rkncaa an inoraaaa of 
th. pr.viou.yar. Of ^^^"ad aor. foraign 
.Sd.nt.Th.n any o^'co? £ or unlv.r.ity in th. nation, 
( flpm noora 1989, 1900, p. 55) 

t-h... studanta haa mada a aignificant inpact 
Tha praaance of thaaa 8lua "J" »t Da a Moinaa Araa 
on faculty, •tudanta, and ataff ^ J-"^.,*. r . P r...nting 
conaunity Collar, w. hava "* 10 rai gn thaaaalvaa, 
35 countriaa, up «™n M *tudantaini»o». j a 
how.var, int.rnation.l ■Jud«t^«o ^ff™^ I n . lgnt . 

collaga mora int ? rnationa i:„™*i davaloP programa that 
ramain loclcad unl... our '"^"J* £ l0 . n .S. Int.rnation.l 

X^^T^i SEES- «« th. b.n.fit of our 

American students. 

t ¥ o-ye»r college model. 

Viaiting d.l.g.tion. .r. g^^^iKSSSSi-. 
M nag.»ant, «i«i° n < and P^Ei^Mcogniaa th. 
incraaaing nuabara of f »™JJ£tltutlon to .aat tha aducation 
potantial of thia ^ d t ^ir own countriaa, particularly in 
and training naada of thair own J ou £" x and ; cono «ic 
tha araaa of adult •ducation, i««racy »na lt Coll „. 

aav.lop.ant. For ?*' 0 M ? n ™ ?or.ign".lag«tion. 

antartain. «« av.rag. of tw o to th raa jor.ig ^ 

:.?. b ri.hV c ^ 

i iwf4«n. result in genuine exchange programs 
rr':t.f'f i .nd^udrnS. r anS 1 c.n furth.r th. int.raat in and 
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teacher., .nd etudent. bo5 within ' „ C o"uS ^"V"!" -0 "' 
•xpo.ure tt different perep^iSa. an! £oJf2. abr ° ad * n in ™luabl. 

high .choci ,*rop comity EcnKf ™ d r«adial adulation for 

throughout th« country arm ™ZZZL+iZ chnlcal » and junior collagaa 
trend, with .ducanon^anrtrSini^rrn 8 ?^:"^!^ fTST^ to 
craativa, innovative and aaSSiS Leal So^r^ a is -dUcatlon «»•* *• 
curricula that includa intarcultural .dS«*?^' „ T 5 ay ? ra d « v «l°Ping 
and cour... that includa XnoSg".^ 

?n?2rS. f t^n:i h s aa udt:. n a^o^L^ I 1 "* VI ™«9r.du.t. 
two-year coll.ga. i*clud« SidT.SSh^T ^"^ TyPlCal •"»*■ to 

?a?^fSM2l» $45 ' 000 * —lop 

davalop two new ••If^a^'^elESSX e O ^.i nt ? rn 2 tl0nal •tudlaa, 
spaniah; aupport faculty with J i»£!Si£ C0U fV" P°*tugue.e and 
international curricu^, anS aaJabtl-h ^ P } 1 ? 8ry u ? rkaho P" with 
cantar at tha collage. a.tabli.h an international resource 

«^ , «aC^1iX&f& i " 2 llM *T "«iv.d $58,000 to 
opportunitie." cr2atS P cSrr?K for t 2*"!! 1 ?V' n,i id «"tify axpoV; 
Touri.n and International Bu «i„Lf °5 * neW Int arnational TradJTand 
Arabic to it. foreign^^ — introduce Hindi^d 

to^iVanT^^ it. $ 50,000 g r .nt 

progran for foreign languaoe in2t™ e a „r U t facult y development 
and inatructor. who taa^h inta^aUonai iJS" 0 "- 00 ?™ - in «tructor. 
create a cor. group of :"ur intonation.? °5.'2? nt ' ln ***** «*•»•.., 
language court., for the new coU.™ \SL studi " and foreign 
inteneive language cour... in Sii?^!,. nor * P ro 9™e; introduc 
•tud.nt, coll^e'anS cS^ni^y^nZ*:*,! a d »tab... of 

raaourcee and opportunitl." ILl ^S 9 !«. a ? d * nt arnational cultural 
raplicatad at oth« coinage.? PP ° rt ln8t ™*ion and that can be 

Progr«:' W ' Part B Bu » in «" W "national Education 

activiti.. i„ a 15 cointy reSlon of c.ntr2? P^?" 0 ?" 1 • c °«°»ic 
the award l. d..ignat.d for the introduet?o„ a 5 n ! yl J ania> Part °« 
■odulee into high technology occu^*?™ It 0t trad « aducation 
collage faculty exMrfc"»i^L V P. ion P ro 9"aa and increaeino 
international y u "„: B .!° a and ln «tructional resource nataria^m 
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Charla. Sfw.rt Mott Cowunity Coll.,. with 15 public and privat. 

faculty to Wi^iEE^jEE SnTcSrricuiar and non-credit 
SaintnTnaeS. in SSort'^uc""ion? and dav.lop an interactive 
o"lin. 9 intt1naiion!irSatab... of local re.ourc. and .xperti.. for 
use by th« businass couunity. 

oSutSU. totM HllX»to. bu.ln... oomonlty .nd to 
■truggla with .care, funds. 

uhti. th... awards hav. aad. a .ignificant difference for comunitie. 

iS «!U«oJ. ~»n. « oh.ll...... .»0 

for international education. 

ACCESS TO FUNDING— TITLE VI AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

M?.ti"ly n.5 in th. d.valop..nt of in^niatlonal ^tt«tlon on th.ir 
CMPUM.. rroquantly tho lack of oxp.ri.nca in thi. field ha. put the. 
.Jr. !»7.i,w.nfc«n. in th. federal grant coapotition proc... 
SSr?h2^or. Title VI? the wjor .ourc. of federal .upport fro. the 
U^DSEr?..nt ot Mucation for infrnational education ha. be.n--by 
virtu, of it. .i.eion and original int.nt~.o».what ori.nt.d to 
£ur-?.ar raSaarch institution.. And th. Depart.ent of M«cat « hM, 
in thi paat, choa.n to int.rpr.t th. l.gi.lation .o a. to favor thia 
orientation. 

Although coamunity collag. application, that hav. bo.n to 
Title VI in tha international bu.in... and undergraduate progra. 
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oolla,.. r.c.iviJS KpViiEK 2. J** 

cf„??™T ity in the 3 l -S?Sf wd *° «». total nu»ber 

continuing grants awarded to two-veL J!?,* 1991 ' und * r VI, now 

S r ,"" fusineaa and International Pro£E '"ai'JS'f 9 ; Progra. and 12 
^4 2 i. coll#9M of th * 1200 coMunitv *f t* 11 ' "ana that 

^^^^^ 

•ucc.\\£^J^ collar to b . 

two'EE^ 1 EXChang « iToSrS^M ^iHi 1991 C ° uncil 'or 

»Ur y 2 a £_ coll# 9*"' «>a Department of fa...!:? '"""•ight awards to 

they »ay ba becoaing f a? Lr! rcSiS! " < COM »»ity coU.£! whll . 
SBil'SMC' -V fro, r.c.ft ng .^iv^vi^ 

TITLE VI **™™™™ S AFFECTING COHmmiTV COLLEGES 
Th« changes i n Titl« VI leal«l**4«« . 

concern.. Th« •ntir. 2^,5 important community collar 
opportunitiaa. T heaa changaa are: ,,luitabl « •ccoso to funding 

comity coll. g . . tudflnt .^ It^rXXr. 5H 

° P^^^coSjS SJSSJ^J^ to add a two-tiar 
aducation activitiaa and a llzS* L to d «v«lop international 
•xtanaiv. axpari.nca. Thia chanS. 1 ^ 9 "" 0pan *° coll.g° n " lth 

■re at the eaae laval of eme^-nil ooapete with collagaa that 

«?'fr:™* V r i l0pB ' nt - *■ iSica*2o%arti i :r* rnati0n ? 1 

'"quantly in tha aarly etaoa. «? *2 r ,' c °"»unity collegee 

2SS? B f' J1 Und « r the current le2i'i!5i daVa £ opin 9 international 

univaraitia. and ^U&ll^^^™ ^ ^ 

uava 75 to loo-yaar old 
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tuition, of atron, '^^^^S^rSr^ 0 "* 1 ^ 
•xchang* «nd bueineee P r ^^^' ,«ction also ■pacifies and 

international development ?™^'i on 2 linEgee and .hort-ter. f.culty 
encouragee development of *™ r """° n $ or t£!y.ar inatitutione in order 

o Th. .u«r language in-titut. SS'SS.r^SirShSrSlll alio- 
inetitutee in flfihtl *f '"oSMnroSportuSiti.. for 

univereitiee to P ro )["« '^"y d S P i* . vaHety of areae in 
SrSSinnifiiii: JeS ^SSin^rffll-. -hicn they both w.nt 
and need. 

«. m.-ir Fore, alao recomende that the Fulbright Haye 102 

include coaaunity college technical faculty. 
CONCLUSION 

jsasai ffsas ss Ss-as - — 

available for technical ae wall ae h^ni"" ^Jturing, and learning 
tT?.ffi r v^-^^i ^•SS^ 1 or2n r t.dW- on «ny 
coaaunity coll«g« caapuaM. 

California 'a undergraduate prcgraae, atataa. 

-Th. wonderful thing about African, i. that *hey toow thw" lv " " 
wiX. The tragedy ia thay und.ratand oth.ra ao littla. 

. ^ . it ia aarioua. Our nation auat davalop expertiee 

Th. ta.K ia •n°™ us ' " £ b ". th'i to be reaponeible, knowledgeable 
anong our atudent a that ena "•"^■^ and s ^ Ull that anabla our 

^iono 0 .ff.c'tiv25y d coop.r.S. and coap.t. econoaic.lly. 

However, it i. our JS^^nS ffi&n.'.nd four 

-arTo ^ 

k^s^^e ~ «^««. i. - **« c h oi C .. 

Thank you. 
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Appendix X 



Part ax 

Studies i rprgiqiLjAiMDS^ 
Total funds 

Fund* to 2-yr. colleges 

Total # of application. 
2-yr. college application. 

Total # of award* 
2-yr. college awards 

Part B; 

BualniM Lintflmti fl nai 

Total funda 

Funda to 2-yr. colleges 

# ff W^caticns 
2-yr. collage applications 

Total # of awards 
2-yr. college awards 



FY lQQfl 



$2,827,848 
$531,920 

125 
14 

55 
10 



$2,51*, 000 
$695,152 

86 

22 

38 
9 



$3,190,500 
$654,132 

127 
18 

56 
12 



$2,933,500 
$748,750 

104 
24 

43 
12 



™2. uam ..'. mamu ' " mM — to «— «— 

FY1991 



•$1,227,072 4 % 

•$1,402,882 4% 



action: *3sxxvtt&jg~^. ™~*%r£.zLi OMl 
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USIA Fulbright Teacher Exchange Programs are Now Available 



IV lulhflfhi Teacher I change hvfrwn 
ijvnn*ed hy the United Smo liil^m**** 
Agefwy tl'MA) pookki ijuJiIhtJ ^|i|«l*> «ilt 
*o oppwtumiy in ptrthq^i- m mtrmdtniMl 
ClvnaAge An>U«iU tubm$\' pjioik*!* * uli 
teacher* InnnMhet counu icc»*er awmetiet ft 

DM )tlf [Wf>>0 

live prognm i\ avathhlc i the following 
countries 



Comity 
Argentina 
Canada Qotbev» 
Iknmart. 
I aland 

lllA«C a 
(MtlMDy* 

KWiku* 
Nethetlandi 
Philippines 
South AJnca 

Uwteo Kw* V<n 
USSR 



farlklpatMm Date* 

July Ikvembet 
Auf uit/Nepfcmbet June 
Mid Au|imi June 
I afly Auguit June 
September July 
Augu»t June/luly 
Kit •cekperiMd I HA 
I ate July Ijt* June 
Mid June Meuh 
Januafy Notrtnhet 
I .ili Summer 
Augul/Vptcmbei • Jul y 
Svitfciaber June 



* Until* language fluency required 

It* applitaliondeedhfie uU»4« I V 1991 
Currently, two year culkge faculty arc undei 
rcpreaented hi I umrif M program* and AA< 'Jt ' 
urge* mcmhcfi («• apply At kail three year*' 
full time kfchmgcipenencen required for the 
eacbangc program All apphcanu must have 
U S citi/emhip. he fluent m me hngkeh Ian 
gueg*. hold at leaat a aecheior'i degree, be 
rmp*>yedintheappropnete»ubject fold end el 
the level of the poattma fur which the epplice 
inn u made, and have the approval of their 
Kbuol'i adro mutation Apphcmti wiH be 
notified of ihet/ acceptance by laic iprutg and 
are etpected to attend onentahon program* ol 
the tpnnaonng agent** m (he \)S or abroad 
during July or Auguat 

fot more inlue maUu ■ euntnd : ttewth jh t 
Teacher Mciwnft rrafram, *M Maryland 
Avenue, S.W., K«um 141; Wannmf**, DC 



1990-91 Fulbrlght 
Award RedptenU 

Sen I William r«lhrigbt of Artanvm in 
\ l Hf> mvuducnJ kgwlaliun deitgned "hi in 
aea*mutia*lundrriie»d*nghri»eentherm^ 
•if the United Slates and the p*<pk uf ,4hrr 
^>unuir»" IforeeuMuf witlegiklatiifidovt 
<>ptd utto an annual dutntutaw of award* l<<f 
the u>k purpuae uf promotuig international 
educational eichange 

Varvma muttuttunt oiler awards and the 
admuuatretiou of the program t* decentralized 
The United Stataa Informal Km Agenc y (I ISIA ). 
the Hepnrtmentof Education, and private urge 
niintmw Mich « (he Council lot International 
Eichange IC'UiSl and me iMitune of Interna 
tmoal Fihjcanon(UE), each have mev program* 

During (he 199091 academic year, < IKS 
en«Mlloniof9MMhi%hlawmdi(otwn vent 
college mcyiamt from me follow mg collegia 



Colkge. AL 
tty College. X£ 




San I heg«i ( omanomiy College , ( A 

CafMilhi College. CA 

IkAn'eC.ilkge.CA 

M»ddf<vf 1 1 \«nmunity ( allege, ( T 

HtrtUdvuie I evhnKal Colkge (T 

I Maw are 1 evil and < i immunity College, IX'. 

Montgomery Colkge. Ml) 

Am* a Kam>ry ( ommoniy Colkge, MN 

1 ^**fdieCiimrnuMiy College. NY 

SauM Mary'i College. NC 

SickUh I ommunity Ci4kge. (HI 

MidUnd* Technical College, SC 

Tenant County ftHHOf College. TX 

I lighhnc Commumty Colkge. WA 

I *bigh ( ommtMuty ( olkge. PA 

I ludann Valky Commumty ( ollege. NY 

The Dtpnruncoi of liducatioe awarded 
Maataaoii ComflMMtty ( olkge, MA. $35,000 
thnnjgb Hi group projecta abroad progrnm. The 
■•wet 31 mipieoti were nil four veer matile 
torn The FducntK>« f kperiment'i Pufhnght 
Hiy» ittmnexi abroad prof ram night out of a 
ConiiAmi on Mil f4%t 



, CoMvutii frum ptt\to*j paft ■ 
| btal of 1H 'tuutuiHo* writ t*«j yta col 
i kgee Seven uf the eight arc ai fuOiwi 

Ranuo Valky Cogunumty Culkge, NJ 

Danoa Colkge. OA 

North Seank Community College WA 

Tolkge of I afce County. II 

(klgedu Community ( 'ullegc LA 

Wen ValkyCulkge.CA 

Nauau Cuokmunny Colkge. NY 

The USIA Teacher tuhange Program 



! awarded 242 grmti fur the 1990-91 year and { North Idaho Culkge II) 

two year college rcvtpteou were from tbe fol- Oaktoa Commumty ( olkge II 
I lowing mtutuijoni. 
' Sao Diego City Colkge. CA 
, WealHiH Community Culkge. CA 

Chabot Colkge, CA 

l.aoey College. CA 

Soutbwmiem Culkge. ( A 

Naa Wt »iy Colkge t A 
, King Ri%er('ommunHy( olkge CA 
i UrevardCommun^y t.Vlkge. 1 1. 



Jeifenofl Community ( olkge KY 
i MtdM»cbigMiCommooityCi.tkgr Ml 
■ Jameatowi Cummumty Colkge NY 
; Ifovkwg TevhnKaK olkge. oil 

Blue Mountam Commuoii) ( ollcge oK 
i ( lackamail'ommuAityColkge OK 
; RkhLmd Colkge. TX 
, ( lark Colkge WA 
> Madison Area Tecbotcal College. W| 
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Chairman Ford. Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. Tucker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Th«™!! add ! have « colleague with me, Dr. Richard 
Thompson, currently Assistant Dean of the School of Languages 
and Linguistics at Georgetown University. He was formerly a 
career Federal employee in the International Education Depart- 
ment, who would be pleased to answer questions as well, following 
our testimony. B 

I am pleased to testify today on behalf of the Center for Applied 
Linguistics, the Joint National Committee for Languages, and Car- 
negie Mellon University. Collectively, we represent 44 organiza- 
tions, concerned with all aspects of Title IV. 

We speak on behalf of 250,000 members from all 50 states. We 
speak with one voice in calling your attention to the need to inten- 
sity our national commitment so that all Americans have an oppor- 
tunity to develop the highest possible degree of language conipe- 
tence and international awareness. 

Clearly, the national agenda remains unfinished. At present, 
tewer than one percent of our primary and secondary school stu- 
aOSJ? 1P& u, ln a f 2 reign la nguage program in which they can 
develop reasonable proficiency. Fewer than 12 percent of our post- 
secondary students study any foreign language whatsoever. 

As a Nation, we are not prepared to communicate effectively in 
the languages of our neighbors, our trading partners, our allies, or 
K^n d , vers , a r les - HaPPily. there is one Federal program which does 
oegin to address national needs in this area. That program is Title 

c h^L°K je ? tiveS to?*/ are twofold. First, the Authorization levels 
#££ vi increased to ur 8 e that the Authorization levels to allow 
title VI programs to grow and to address new areas of significant 

faSs^TSi&. we should improve the linkage provisions 

In my written testimony, I draw attention to five areas of signifi- 
cant concern. This morning I shall elaborate briefly on only three- 
oV^ lt n&Xaee ^source centers, the summer language institutes, 
and the research and studies program. 

foSS? ing illation, as you have pointed out, provides for the es- 
ft„J2 u lan gV a &? resource centers. Three currently exist, 

rfrrv ii H e l falS f d - about whe ther each of the centers should 
w£££, i °/ th e activities stipulated in Section 603, or whether 
,„i™f « a* .centers should be encouraged to enhance their areas of 
unique and distinctive strength. 

We recommend that legislation continue to provide for their es- 
toblishment In fact, we recommend that ultimately, a larger net- 
f^uL . SS? fu 8 ' Pe^aps a dozen or so across the country, be 
funded with the proviso that each be asked to provide a core of 
basic services, but also to develop an area of unique specialization. 
«*h2rSS5 pIeb °. ne . mi ght specialize in testing and evaluation. An- 
Snmii!?? specialize in technology applied to the improvement of 
language teaching, and so on. 

viS^^PfC- 1 to the summer language institutes, Section 605 pro- 
NTW\ JJvSn? tfhhshment. In previous incarnations, through 
NDEA and EPDA, these institutions have been shown to be an ex- 
ceptionally effective mechanism for assisting individuals to acquire 
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language skills, and to provide in-service skills and proficiency 

tT&?™rent legislation, these institutes have 
receded no funding whatsoever. We urge the continuation of these 
insSs i presently designed, and we seek your assistance in re- 

^tSTtT^o^ that funding of the summer 
laSe Stes would also help to alleviate the Japanese and 
Germriangua^ teacher shortages for the international business 

Ce ihave a remark about the research and studies program. For a 
large segment o" the language community, Section 606 has provid- 
ed the only vehicle for funding critical applied research. This re- 
search has increased our knowledge about foreign and second lan- 
guage learning and teaching, has supported the development and 
distribution of teaching materials, and has supported the develop- 

Tnfo^^ amount of annual support is typically so 

small, and the national need is so great that we recommend mini- 
mally a fivefold increase in the level of activity. 

We also recommend that the department ask to insure that the 
thru distinct areas: applied research, materials dement and 
test development each receive at least minimal funding. Thai ; u not 
the case at present. At present, they compete with one another for 
a small pot of available funding. nntreach 

With respect to my second major point, j the need f °' C J 
and linkage^ Section 604, undergraduate education helps to lay a 
foundation. However, this program really exemplifies the need for 
collaboration in developing an educational pipeline. To date, this is 

^X^SoOcb of Bilingual Education provides funding 
for demon^atlon programs at the primary and 
to help youngsters develop English and second or foreign language 
Proficiency at an early age. However, there is virtually no mecha- 
nism whatsoever to encourage the nurturing or the su stenance _ of 
these skills once developed, or to promote fPP^^^SJ" 
between those at the early grades and those at post-secondary 

^Titie VI has never paid attention to its "feeder" system. We rec- 
ommend that the Center for International Education expire meth- 
ods of outreach and articulation as were called for in Section 601, 
Part (b) of the existing legislation. _ 

In conclusion, Title VI has a tremendous responsibility The 
major problem is that it too small Minimally, au^onzation 
levels should be doubled. Iu ,lly, they should be increased fivefold. 

The language resource centers, the International Business um- 
ters, and the Summer Language Institutes are new programs that 
address pressing needs. The first two should be nurtured and ex- 
panded The third must be made a departmenta priority. Major 
changes in the program would, I believe, be premature. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, Title VI is not broken. It only needs to 
be adjusted, fine tuned, and, most of all expanded. 

[The prepared statement of G. Richard Tucker follows.] 
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mghojaualton At* tm,vi 

I am pleased to have the opportunity today to testify on the reauthorization of Tide VI of the 
Higher Education Act litis testimony is offered on behalf of the O nter for Applied Linguistics 
(CAL), a private not-for-profit organization of which I am President, and the Joint National 
Committee for Languages/National Council for Languages and International Studies 
(JNCL/NCLIS). CAL is dedicated to promoting the study of language and to assisting people in 
achieving their educational, occupational, and social goals through more effective communication, 
while JNCL/NCLIS is an umbrella organization which represents 44 organizations concerned with 
all aspects of Title VI. JNCL/NCLIS includes representatives such as the Modern Language 
Association and the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages; professional 
membership organizations concerned with individual foreign languages such as the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, the Association of Teachers of Japanese, and 
the American Association of Teachers of Arabic; representatives of international education; the 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business; and language practitioners such as those 
represented by the American Translators Association. Collectively, these organizations speak on 
behalf of 250.000 members from all 50 states. The language community through JNCL/NCLIS 
and through CAL speaks with one voice in calling your attention to the need to sustain, and indeed 
to intensify, our national comrnitrnent to ensure that all Am.*"** have the opportunity to study 
and to develop the highest possible degree of language competence and international awareness. 

Title VI of the Higher Education Act is one of the most forward looking and dynamic 
educational programs ever designed. It survived as the only remaining section of the National 
Defense Education Act. until, in 1980. it was incorporated into the Higher Education Act with 
several important changes resulting from recommendations of the Report of the President's 
Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies (Slttllglh HfflWHh Wisdom; A 
fViriqtie of U S Capability. Washington: CPO, 1979). 

In i, s Cn fral N^te in [njgmaliflaal Education (U.S.Dcpartment of Education. 1985) report, 
the National Advisory Board for Title VI noted in 1985 that "the programs operated under Tide VI 
of the Higher Education Act play a crucial 
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role in ensuring the availability of an adequate capacity in this country for foreign language and 
international studies. The Board commends the aims, objectives, and accomplishments of these 
programs, and strongly endorses their continuation." 

This Board recommended a number of important change* in the law, which were 
subsequently incorporated into the education amendments of 1986, including the establishment of 
the new category of Language Resource Centers. 

Collectively, and individually, we are pleased with Title VI as reflected through the 
Education Amendments of 1986. As the cnli federal program which primarily addresses national 
needs in foreign languages, area, and international studies, Tide VI has had to balance a number of 
concerns. We believe it has fulfilled the obligation to satisfy both the specialist and generalist 
functions of Tide VI remarkably well - i, has met the specialist needs through the national resource 
centers program, the Foreign Languages and Area Studies fellowship program, and the centers for 
international business education program; and the generalist needs through the undergraduate 
international studies and foreign language program and the business and international education . 
program. Other programs, such as the international research and studies program and the language 
resource centers program support both functions. 

Our primary concern is that authorization levels be increased to allow Tide VI to continue to 
gt^# and to address new areas of concern such as teacher shortages and economic 
competitiveness. For example, one of the most immediate and pressing concerns facing foreign 
languages is the lack of teachers in all languages at all levels. Data gathered by JNCL in state 
surveys for 1988 through 1990 indicate that 35 states have severe foreign language teacher 
shortages. Reports by the National Governors' Association and the Southern Governors' 
Association, among others, have made compelling cases for the connection between foreign 
languages and international education and our nail's ability to complete economically in and for 
international markets. Recent events in Eastern Europe and in the European Community further 
demonstrate our shortcomings and our needs in this arena. 

Having made these general remarks, tliere are five areas about which I would like to 
comment explicidy. Each represents an area of significant national concern. 
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Lmgum Bcamitt CmjgEl- Existing legislation provides for the esublishment of 
Language Resource Centers which shall serve as "resources to improve the capacity to teach and 
learn foreign languages effectively." Currently, three centen are completing the first of three 
scheduled years of operation - Georgetown University/Center for Applied Linguistics; the 
University of Hawaii at Manoa; and San Diego State University. Concern has been raised about 
whether each of the Centers should cany out all of the activities stipulated in Section 603 (e.g., 
conduct research on new and improved teaching methods,...develop and publish new teaching 
materials, ... develop proficiency testing, etc..) or whether individual centers should be 
encouraged to build upon and indeed enhance areas of distinctive strength. It is our view that all of 
the activities specified in the legislation need not be addressed by each center and that individual 
centers should be allowed to develop areas of unique strength. 

We call the attention of the Subcommittee here to the network of centers known as 
Multifunctional Resource Centers (MRCs) funded by the Office of Bilingual Education and 
Minority Languages Affairs. The MRCs provide assistance to those concerned with improving the 
quality of education for limited English proficient students. Each has been funded to provide a base 
core of services, infonnation, and assistance to a geographically specified constituency, but each is 
also required to develop a substantive area of specialization (e.g.. one is particularly concerned with 
special education, another with progam administration, etc.). 

Thus, we recommend that legislation continue to provide for the establishment of Language 
Resource Centers - and in fact, we would hope that ultimately a larger network of such regional 
Centers would be funded across the country rather than the three which presently exist, and that 
while the Centers should be asked to provide a core of basic services to their constituencies, some 
degree of specialization should also be encouraged (e.g., one might specialize in measurement and 
evaluation, another in research related to language attrition or maintenance, another in areas 
concerned with technology, another in materials development, etc.). 

Summer Language Institutes . Section 605 of the legislation provides for the 
establishment of Summer Language Institutes. Such Institutes have been demonstrated to be an 
exceptionally effective mechanism for assisting individuals to acquire necessary language skills on 
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the one hud, and to provide in-service skills and proficiency training for language teachers on the 
other hand. In the 1960s and 1970s, many of our very best language teachers received their 
training at Summer Institutes ~ those funded through the National Defense Education Act and later 
EDPA (Education Professions Development Act). These Institutes have great cumulative impact 
I was personally responsible for longitudinal evaluations of cohorts of teachers who participated in 
one such Institute in 1968 and another in 1970. We carefully questioned participating individuals at 
the beginning and end of their Institute and then followed them up five years later, and were able to 
document, conclusively, the exceedingly positive effect of participation in such Institutes on the 
^ later career development of the teachers. (See Foreign Language Annuls. 1970, 4. 68-83, and 
Fore i gn Language A , ntl ll h . 1975, fl, 133-137). We urge the continuation of these Institutes as they 
are presently designed, and we seek your assistance in requiring the Department to fund them. 

Rese a rch i ml Sll l flltt . For a large segment of the language community, Section 606 
provides the vehicle for funding of critical research and studies. This has been a key element in 
increasing our knowledge base about foreign and second language learning and language teaching. 
Indeed, within the public sector, there exist few other sources of support for scholars wishing to 
conduct basic and applied research, for those involved in materials development and distribution - 
particularly in the less commonly taught languages ~ and for those concerned with developing 
criteria for assessment and appropriate testing and evaluation tools. Unfortunately, the anwunt of 
annual support provided is typically so smaii (approximately $2,000,000) and the national need so 
great that we recommend, minimally, a fivefold increase in the level of activity. We also 
recommend that the Education Department be encouraged to ensure that specific areas receive a 
certain minimum level of funding: applied research and needs assessment surveys, materials 
development and dissemination, particularly in the less commonly taught languages, and the 
development and dissemination of appropriate testing instruments. 

lnlern a liftn . il BusinfW Cfntf n . Despite their short history, the International Business 
Centers (Section 612) which have been funded to date appear to be doing an excellent job of 
addressing issues of international economic competitiveness through cooperative programs 
involving business schools, foreign languages, and area studies. Cooperation across these 
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disciplines is a relatively new phenomenon and we arc still experimenting and learning, but the 
need is so great that there is considerable motivation for success. One evident problem appears to 
be finding enough teachers of German or Japanese for business purposes. The Summer Language 
Institutes once funded can provide a solution. 

Robert Mehrabian, President of Carnegie Mellon University, told me recently that ' sututions 
such as CMU roust provide leadership in ensuring that their graduates develop foreign language 
corapeten < and cross cultural awareness so that they arc able to function as effectively tomorrow 
in Geneva, Paris, or Tokyo as they arc in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, or Los Angeles. 

Clearly, there exists an important intersection between the research agenda of Section 606 
and the development of appropriate exemplary international business programs. 

Unjtogiadliaig Education . Finally, Section 604 to improve undergraduate programs is 
essential to one of the main purposes of Tide VI - to develop high level competence by broadening 
the base from which to develop international expertise and produce college graduates who have 
meanginful knowledge of languages and international issues. Because it provides a foundation, 
this section is a key and vital part of the structure of Title VI and should be expanded. 

This latter program exemplifies what is perhaps one of the greatest challenges and potential 
opportunities with Tide VI - the need for coUaboration in developing an educational "pipeline" (as 
Admiral Inman termed it) that produces both an internationally literate citizenry and true 
international expertise. 

Let me provide an example of what I have in mind. The Office of Bilingual Education and 
Minority Languages Affairs provides funding for the development of demonstration or exemplary 
developmental bilingual education programs at the primary and middle school level. These model 
programs help students develop English language and second/foreign language competence at an 
early age (which is known to be pedagogically and developmentally most effective), but there is 
virtually no federal mechanism to encourage the nurturing or sustenance of this language skill once 
developed or to promote and provide appropriate articulation between those who participate in such 
early programs and those who later might wish to develop such skills at tf t postsccondary level 
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TTese development m eating but pmg™ efforts within the Department of Eduction rcmain 
uncoordinated .nd somewhat h.ph.:urd. Tide VI, then, has never ^ p.;, ^ ju 

"feeder- system. We recommend mat the Center for Intematioal Education explore methods of 
outreach and articulation with programs supporting early language and international education as is 
called for in Section 601, Part (b) "...to coordinate the programs of me Federal Government in d, 
areas of foreign language and international studies and research." 

equate education and higher education do no, exist in a vacuum, although we often t™, 
*emasif,heydo.Todevelopexpertise^^ 

«sues. education must begin «rly ^ be continuous. As the federal government begins to provide 
- small amount of support for fomign language education, geography and international education 
and as the President and the Governors address these issues in their goals and objectives. Tide VI 
of the Higher Education Act can build upon this. 

bSlWhlsism. As the premier federal program concerned with foreign languages and 
m«emationalsn J di M .^UeVIhas. tre mendousre !p onsib u ity. T*e current legislation, ever, if .here 
were no changes at all, is designed ,o adequately address our national needs. The major problem 
wth Title VI is that it is simply too small. Minimally, authorization levels should be doubled 
Ideally, they should be increased fivefold Within the current Title VI. the national Language 
Resource Centers, the International Business Centers, and the Summer Language Institutes are new 
programs .hat ad dre ss specific and pressing national needs. They should be nurtured and 
".courage*. The firs, ,wo programs are off to very improve starts and ,he ,hird must be made a 
Departmental priority. Major changes in unese programs would. I believe, be premature a, this 
«.»e. In short. Mr. Chairman, Title VI isn't broken, it only needs to be adjusted, fine tuned, and 
most of all expanded. 
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Chairman Ford. Mr. Brecht. 

Mr. Brecht. Thank you, Mr. Chai v aan 

T Am iust eoinc to make one point. I think you win ™» r 



"TlSSS ml JXCeSiu the .nterassoeiation JJta ~ 
recomSendationB are quite good, from our point of view. However, 

letmemakeWacoupteof v^spB^t^j^ , ^ in8ti . 

Mv firct noint concerns the summer lnieiwivc 
tuta ThlreTa Commendation to add area studies institutefl m 
thSummer. We think that is a good idea, However ^should not 
S puUn this same section. A separate ^J*^* a *tLn\y 

This is because these summer institutes fo " the ^ ^momy 
taueht languages have never been funded. Ineyare v ^ 'l./j " t " 
SSfiwtSS to teach 100 languages to handful* o : students 
around theory, you have to have some ^egj-f^ studies 

^SS^tffi^SMS^ ~s the national 
r^ou^ centers, and the language resource -g^gggE 
These are a terrific idea. Once again, we think that the language ui 
th?Ac? te not strong enough to maintain the original focus of Con- 

^eThinl 8 fnftete Congressman Conti's "JS**^^ 

til^ute"ente^, which, g in ^^fi^fr&P"" 
the critical languages in this country. We think that is v ^ 

Jrt me make a general third and final point. 1 hat is concerning 
the^whole Illation. These languages must |hj •JJ^g; ^ 
have heard the statistics. There are plenty ^^^£^1^ 
of perhaps not quite two percent of all of the Bt ^ n ™ 1 ' IZ 
UnSed 1 States schools and universities are studying the lan f> uages 
nf qfi^nprcent of this world's population. This is absurd. 

WW need is to reinforce the critical languages throughout 
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will include not only Western Europe, but Asia, the Middle East, 
hast and Central Europe, and so on. 

Let me say, on this Title VI, I am not going to speak for the im- 
portance of these languages. Senator Boran, I think, did an excel- 
lent job last week, doing that. Reading the newspapers is probably 
good enough, anyhow. J 

Let me say, though, we consider Title VI to be central to our ex- 
istence, vitally. Our council is studying right now the impact of 
Federal programs and state initiatives in this area on these lan- 
guages. We would be happy to share that information with you. 

We really appreciate your giving the teachers of these languages 
a chance to say it in their own languages. 

Spasibo. [Thank you, in Russian.] 

[The prepared statement of Richard Brecht follows:] 
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Teetknony of the National Council of Oi^aobattone 

of Loot Commonly Taught Language* 
before tho Subcommmto on Poeteecondary Education 
at the hearing on TWt VI of tht High* Education Act 
July 24, 1091 

We are here speaking for the National Council of Organizations of Less Commonly Taught 
Languages, a coalition of the national professional associations wh >se members teach the 
languages of Africa, Asia, Central and Eastern Europe, and the Middle East These languages 
include Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, Russian, the languages generally acknowledged as critical to 
our national interest, as well as more than a hundred of the less frequently taught languages such 
as Thai. Swahill, Turkish, Slovenian, and Hebrew. Our purpose here today Is to affirm as one of the 
original goals of Title VI legislation the strengthening of this nation's capacity in these languages, 
and to urge that this original intent be maintained and enhanced In alt sections of the legislation. 
The number organizations of the National Council are: 
African Language Teachers Association (ALTA) 

Headquarters, Boston University 
American Association for the Teaching of Slavic and East European Languages (AATSEEL) 

Headquarters, State University of New York at Albany 
American Association of Teachers of Arabic (AATA) 

Headquarters. Brigham Young University 
American Association of Teachers of Turkish (AATT) 
Headquarters. Princeton University 
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American Council of Teachers of Russian (ACTR) 

Headquarters, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 
Association of South Asian Language Educators (ASALE) 

Headquarters, Cornel University 
Association o? Teachers of Japanese (ATJ) 

Headquarters, MWdtebury CoSege 
Chinese Language Ite^m Association (CLTA) 

Headquarters, Princeton University 
Consortium of Teachers of Southeast Asian Languages (COTSEAL) 

Headquarters, Foreign Service Institute 
National Association of Professors of Hebrew (NAPH) 

Headquarters, University of Wisconsin at Madison 
National Association of Self-instructional Language Programs (NASI LP) 

Headquarters, Temple University 

The membership of our constituent organizations consists of the language teachers who 
how positions in the Section 602 language and area centers supported by Title VI, in the many 
other schools, colleges and universities offering these languages, and In the federal government 
schools as well. The Interests of these individual teacher organizations as weft as the overarching 
National Council coincide with one of the main purposes of Title VI: to enhance instruction in the 
non-European languages, which the national foreign I ^u^e system, responding to this nation's 
overwhelming emphasis on Western Europe, cannot fully serve. 

The National Council, with support from the Ford Foundation, is engaged in developing a 
collective national strategy for the expansion and improvement of instruction in all these languages, 
focusing on hlgh-tovel functional abilities and addressing such Issues as national streaking and 
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planning, currteutar and materials rtwetoornent, teacher recruitment and training, test development, 
pooting and maximizaUon H scarce resources tor a smal but wktery dispersed number of students 
(through summer institutes and telecoiwrninications), and the relationship of language Instruction to 
area studies, business, and other professional use~al Issues that serve the purposes of Title VL 

Since language learning is an Integral part of every section of Title VI, we have an interest in 
what the Subcommittee does ki the reauthorization of the legislation as a whole. In regard to the 
norvlanguage portion of Hoe VI, ki general, we endorse the recorwnendattons of the Interassociation 
Task Force on HEA Title WFulbrlght-Hays (102(b)(6)], particularly as they relate to maintaining the 
central focus of the legislation However, we come before you today because we want to speak to 
the language portion of Title VI, specified^ those parts we feel have a direct and significant impact 
upon the less cornmorrfy taught languages. We do this because we are the teachers of these, the 
languages covered by TWe VL 

H seems hardly necessary to stress the national need for expertise In these languages. 
Recently Senator Boren underscored the critical nature of the Title VI languages for our Intelligence 
community and the dangers, revealed in the Gulf War, inherent in a weak national capacity to 
produce experts with high level linguistic and cultural skills. As superpower confrontation lessens 
and regional and ethnic conflict and economic competitiveness pose greater and greater threats to 
world order, the urgency Increases to enhance our national capacity to deal with the languages 
which, while they are less commonly taught In the United States, are spoken by most of the 
peoples of the world. The dramatic shock of Sputnik made the dangers of ignorance In this regard 
evident several decades ago and led to the enactment of Title VI. Since that time our national need 
has become even mora precsing and, at the same time, more diverse. What started ki Title VI with 
a concern with our defense needs and Russian now Includes a concern for our economic 
competitiveness with Japan and Korea Moreover, we can no longer assume that <x>rrmjnictfions 
on vital Issues wW be conducted only In the official languages of established nation states. We will 
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have to deal wtti the Increasingly Insistent ctemandt of national and minority group* around the 
world to be addressed ki their own languages, m countries like the Soviet Union, Angola, Ethiopia, 
India, Sri Lanka, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, South Africa, and Iraq, the demands for seltapression 
of linguistic minorities are going to dominate our foreign and economic policy agenda for the 
decades ahead. Even our torwanWooWng mtttary strategy now recognizes the urgency of being 
able to cope with these often culturally-based regional corftcts. it is with the languages that fuel 
these conflicts that title VI and the teachers In our member associations have to deal. Thb far- 
sightedness of Congress In addressing these needs through the National Defense Education Ac. 
(NDEA), now HEA Title VI, has given us a national resource unmatched in any other country 
throughout the world. In fact, many of the programs In which our members teach represent the 
only place whore Instruction in these languages is offered. And without TWe VI there is reason to 
believe that much of this national capacity, housed In our university system, simply would not exist. 
Hence we are vitally concerned with what you do here today. 

We have a number of very specific recomrnendations to make concerning the current 
reauthorization which are of direct concern to the critical or less commonly taught languages and 
which we believe should be taken into conskferation throughout the legislation. 

1. We agree with the recommendations of the Nerassociation Task Force on HEA Title WFulbrtght- 
Hays 1102(b)(6)] that (1) the term 'cornpetency -based language training* appearing in Section 
602(b)(1)(B) of the Act be replaced with 'an instructional program with stated performance goals for 
functional foreign language use; and that (2) the term 'profictency- that appears in several places of 
Section 603 should he altered to read -performance.* At the time when the last version of Title VI 
was written, the language programs supported under that Act needed a clear incentive to become 
more accountable for the success of their training by developing agreed upon standards for 
moasuring student language skis, hence the emphasis m the current Act on testing. The pressure 
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exerted to enhance accountably has had a salutary effect on teaching programs in the toss 
commonly taught languages. However, the current wording of Tftte VI h% tended to promote a 
single testing approach, proficiency testing, that has proved to be unsuitable fa use m many of 
these languages, particularly those trtat are studied by very few students. Moroovor, in the 
meantime a number of alternative and more appropriate testing strategies have been developed 
which better serve the language programs supported under the Act. They are generally referred to 
by the term •performance testing against stated goals,- We agree wkh the recominendation of the 
Irterassociatton Task Force on HEA Title Wulbright-Hays 1102(b)(6)] that any reference to 
competency based language training or proficiency testing In the Act be changed to reflect this new 
phraseology. 

Z We note the proposal to broaden Section 605 from its current coverage of summer intensive 
language Institutes to include area and thematic summer programs. We believe that the 
o^etopmer* of such area-focused summe. programs has merit, but support for them should bo 
written mto a separate section of Title VI and not be viewed as competing for funding with the 
summer language Institutes. Because ol the spectal problems of teaching a large number of 
languages to a few widely scattered students, summer Institutes are m many cases the only feasible 
and financially manageable way of providing language Instruction in, for Instance, most of the 
languages of Southeast Asia, South Asia, Africa, Central Asia, Eastern Europe, and the non-Russian 
minorities of the Soviet Union, aU languages of considerable Importance to our strategic Interests. 
Oven the crucial role of summer language programs, particular* n a time of contracting university 
financial resources, we urge that the language ol Section 605 remain as written. 

a We are likewise concen «d with the current text of HEA Section 603 which provides support for 
Language Resource Center Wo fool that the existing wording of that section does not serve the 
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national needs as envisioned by Ccngmw. The general Intention of Congress in supporting these 
centers has been made dear on a number of occasions, moat recently during the last session of 
the 101st Congrecs when the Appropriation Committees floaty ^oprlated funds to support them. 
Congressional intent has bean to create a set of flexible Language Resource Centers that 
coordinate and transcend the activities of the 105 individual national resource centers in improving 
instruction In the critical languages. We note thtf before his untimely death Congressman SiMo 
Conte introduced both on the floor of the House and In the Appropriations Committee report a 
strong statement of the Intent of the Congress In finally appropriating funds for this section of the 
Act: 

The Committee Is concerned that the tonpHerm economic and strategic needs of the 
United States require a major expansion In our national capacity to communicate in 
the critical languages of the world. TWs effort cans for a more concentrated effort to 
cany out carefu*/ targeted research and development activities and to expand that 
capacity to new educational scientific, and bustass communities. Therefore, within 
the Increase provided, the Committee has included $1,000,000 for grams for up to 
two foreign language resource centers to Identify the national need for critical 
language training and to provide programmatic responses to those needs. (101st 
Congress, Report 101-172, July 25, 1969) 

We believe thai the Congress should reaffirm Its original intention In introducing Section 603, 
that Is to support natlonaMevei language centers that draw upon and serve the language programs 
In the 105 national resource cantors. The purpose of these Language Resource Center shook! bo 
the tttharraroent of our national capacity to teach the critical languages. They should be selected 
on the bails of their overal strength, their demonstrated record of national service, and evidence of 
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the* abi% to relate to a wide variety of centers and organizations specifically concerned with the 
critical languar-*. 

It appears to us, then, that the more general notions of the functions of the Language 
Resource Centers as expressed In the Conte/Natcner Report accomplish these purposes in a 
fashion superior to the current wording of Section 603. Accordingly, we recommend that the 
general language of the Conte/Natcher report as cited above be substituted for the current text In 
Section 603(a) and that the list of specific activities be deleted. 

4. The final point Is toss specific. While Title VI Is strong In Its focus on language In general, we 
believe that Its parts should concentrate on the critical or toss commonly taught languages. For 
example, it is In our national Interest to have as a goal for Title VI, Part B; Business and 
International Business Programs, the extension of the attention of business beyond the traditional 
Western European focus, for the markets of the next century surely will include Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa, and Eastern and Central Europe. Here, as well as elsewhere In Title VI, the toss 
commonly taught languages should be emphasized, If not by means of direct set-asides, then by 
ctoarty enunciated priority statements. 

As part of its mandate, our National Council Is currently reviewing the effect of various 
specific national Initiatives to enhance the toss commonly taught languages such as those underway 
in the National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH), Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondaiy 
Education (FiPSE), and Fund for the Improvement and Reform of Schools and Teaching (FIRST), as 
weM as various state Initiatives (such as Michigan and Oregon's current attempts to expand and 
Improve the teaching of Japanese) m order to assess the aggregate Impact on the teaching of the 
toss commonly taught languages. Since TWe VI is the centerpiece of legislation for these 
languages, we are taking a close look at what three decades of federal support has accomplished 
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with this legislation; for example, what language* have been funded, what funding they have 
received, how many students have been affected, and what kind of programs have been 
Implemented? 

Finally, In closing on behal of the teachers in our member organizations let me express 
gratitude for this opportunity to express our specific views on this vital piece of legislation. We will 
be glad to clarify any of these points on questioning, and, if the Committee so desires, will keep it 
informed of future findings and work of the National Council. 

Thank you. 



Submitted by: 

Dr. Richard Brecrw 
Director 

National Council of Organizations of Less Commonly Taught Languages 
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Chairman Ford. Dr. Bum. 

Ms Burn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
pleasure for me to be here and present some testimony. I will only 
summarize some of the points made in the paper I have ^ bm * ted - 
First, I am representing not just the University of Massachu- 
setts, but also tb- National Association of Foreign Student Affairs, 
the Association uf International Educators, with members both 
international and national in 2,000 higher education institutions, 
and also the Council on International Education Exchange, an 
international as well as national organization, both ot which are 
very active in the field of international educational exchange, and 
the IEELG, the Liaison Group for International Educational ex- 
change, with 24 members in this field. 

I agree with my fellow panelists on the basic theme I think we 
are all concerned with; namely, the need to have a much more 
highly educated citizenry on international affairs, foreign cultures, 
international issues, and foreign languages, certainly. 

I am going to try to make the case for the importance, at last, ot 
some Federal support for study abroad by American students. 
Davvdd Greenwood referred to it in his testimony. 

I would like to make a case for deliberate funding of this in the 
Higher Education Act, Title VI. Let me give some of my reasons. 

First of all, when we look at the profile of students studying 
abroad, what do we see? We see it really is only shout one or two 
percent, at most, of American college students. 

Second, major studies completed recently involving five countries 
have pretty well demonstrated and documented that, indeed, a 
study abroad period for students does several things. 

One, there is a dramatic increase in their foreign language profi- 
ciency. Another, is a dramatic increase in their knowledge ot other 
countries, specifically the ones where there were international 
issues. Also, very important to this, I think, is the dramatic in- 
crease in their commitment to having a career, which is interna- 
tionally involved. , . MM „ 
I submit, Mr. Chairman and members, that we need more young 
people with that kind of motivation. . 

When we look at the study abroad situation, what we find is two 
main characteristics. I think these could be changed and should be 
changed with some Federal support. 

The one is highly Eurocentric, which means that at least 80 per- 
cent of our students who study abroad are going to Western 
Europe. They are not learning the languages of the 90 percent ot 
the rest of the world that my colleague just referred to. They are 
going to England, France, Rome, Paris, and so on. They are not 
going to Bangladesh or China. „ , , , . , 

I submit that whereas two-thii ds of the rest of the world is made 
of the non-Western and developing countries, it is extremely impor- 
tant and it is really rather shocking that only 20 percent ot our 
students do go to places abroad, other then Western Europe. 

Second, I think that we should endeavor to change the profile ot 
the students themselves. If you will look at the students studying 
abroad, you find still a rather elitist profile. They tend to come 
from upper middle class families. They tend to be in social sciences 
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and humanities. They are not coming from minorities, from the 
blue collar or the poor segment. 

As we move to the year 2000, when a majority of our young 
people will be not of European background, but Asian, African, and 
Hispanic, it seems very urgent that young people of these back- 
grounds finally be given the opportunity for that experience abroad 
to enhance their international knowledge. 

We find, also, that the students who are going abroad tend not to 
be in fields where I think it is vital to have more citizens with 
international knowledge. Students in the areas of science, business, 
engineering, law, medicine— they are not going abroad. 

The reason for them, as for minorities, is cost. They tend to have 
a curriculum which is highly articulated, which involves a se- 
quence of r<jquired courses. If they went abroad, they would prob- 
j j i iaVe t0 spend an extra vear towards the degree, and that is 
added cost. So, cost is at the root of that as well as the minorities 
and others not going abroad. 

I think that if it is important for our students in social science 
and humanities to learn to speak in a foreign language and to 
learn how people behave in other countries, it is certainly particu- 
larly important for students who are intending to have careers in 
business or management. 

Several organizations that I am representing have been articulat- 
ing the need to have study abroad reach out to under-represented 
countries and regions and to have study abroad reach out to under- 
represented students, especially minorities. They have also made it 
quite clear that we can not expect our colleges and universities to 
pick up the cost. 

Mounting a study abroad program in a country like India, Co- 
lumbia, or Bangladesh tends to require more staffing and funding 
in order to make it work because of the different situation in the 
developing and non-Western countries. 

It is important that our students be able to go *o these places 
and learn about them, but it is more expensive. Our colleges and 
universities, I don't think, can be expected to pick up that addition- 
al cost. 

I would say that certainly the reauthorization of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act can be a turning point with respect to the main points I 
have made; namely, the diversification of study abroad in terms of 
geography, and in terms of who participates. 

The legislation before the subcommittee can enable the Depart- 
m i 61 ? 1 of r ,5 ducation to P la y an important role in this; namely, the 
Global Education Opportunities Act, introduced by Senator Dodd 
and Representative Panetta. This would enable institutions and or- 
ganizations to develop programs of study abroad that would meet 
these needs relating to the under-developed, developing, and non- 
Western world. 
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In my final point, I would say that I hope that we can look at the 
Reauthorization as making, finally, a change in the Federal pos- 
ture with respect to study abroad, namely showing that this is, 
indeed, seen as an important vehicle of international learning, and 
merits Federal funding— not substantial, but enough, particularly 
along the lines I have described. 

I would be happy to answer any questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. _ 

[The prepared statement of BarDara burn follows:] 
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Mr. chairman and Members of the Committee, I wish to thank 
you for the opportunity to testify on Title VI of the Higher 
Education Act. The support of the Subcommittee for international 
education and exchange programs in recent years has been 
gratifying, and it is a privilege ne to appear before you 
today. 

My name is Barbara Bum. I as Associate Provost and 
Director of International Programs at the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst. My long-time leadership in the field 
of international 'education and exchanges has been widely 
recognized internationally as well as nationally, as was affirmed 
just two weeks ago when the University of Kent in Canterbury, 
England, awarded me an honorary doctorate of civil Law. 

I represent this morning not just ay university but three 
organizations which are among the most active and experienced in 
the field of study abroad and exchanges: the Council on 
International Educational Exchange (CIEB); NAFSA: Association 
of Internacional Educators (NAFSA) ; and the Liaison Group for 
International Educational Exchange. 

The Liaison Group is a twenty-four member coalition of 
higher education associations and national nonprofit 
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international exchange organizations. CIEE and NAFSA are among 

its founding members. 

Private and non-profit, CIEE is a leader in organizing and 

supporting educational exchange worldwide at the school, higher 

education, and professional levels, as well as in formulating 

policy in this field. Both the Council and its members are in 

the forefront of internationalizing education in the United 

States. I chaired the CJM board of directors from 1983 to 1985. 

NAFSA, a professional association representing some 6S00 

individuals and 1800 institutions both in the United States and 

in 60 foreign countries, is the largest, membership association in 

cne world dedicated to international educational exchange. NAFSA 

promotes and supports the highest levels of professional 

development and performance in foreign student and scholar 

programs as well as in administering programs for U.S. students 

abroad. I was NAFSA president in 1982-83* 

As noted in a recent major report of a commission chaired by 

Dr. A. Thomas Bartlett, the Chancellor of the Oregon Sta'.e System 

of Higher Education: Effectiveness in our rapidly changing 

world requires a citizenry whose knowledge is sufficiently 

international in scope to cope with global interdependence. Mi 

Building upon that report, the National Task Force on 

Undergraduate Education Abroad, which I co-chaired with Dr. Ralph 

Smuckler of Michigan State University, comprehensively examined 

1 Advisory Council for International Educational Exchange, 
Educating for Global Competence. New York: CIEE, 1988. 
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the need for expanding study abroad for U.S. students. Our Task 
rorce concluded that -In the United states . . . there is 
abundant evidence that our citizens are not well prepared for the 
international realities ahead. By any measure, the level of 
international knowledge and understanding ^ our country is 
wanting. 

Effective action is required if we are to strengthen the 
international knowledge and understanding of the Aserican people, 
in this connection I wish to make the case for a major expansion 
and diversification of study abroad. He need to develop study 
abroad opportunities in countries and geographic regions fc .«re 
they *> not now exist and/or for .inority and other students now 
not adequately served. This will require a partnership involving 
institutions of higher education, national nonprofit educational 
organizations, and the federal governsent. Essential to such an 
initiative are changes in Title VI of the Higher Education Act 
which I will discuss today. 

The profile of study abroad progress is currently highly 
Eurocentric and liberal arts-oriented. Traditionally, study 
abroad progressing has neglected the world outside of Western 
Europe and has failed to attract students fros sinority 
backgrounds or those studying fields other than the social 
sciences and humanities. 



education ADroaa, Washington, O.C.J NAFSA. Hay 1990, p. l. 
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Whereas two-thirds or »ore of ull study abroad students go 
to Western Europe, the non-Western and developing countries 
comprise more than two-thirds of the world in terms of population 
and area. They offer enormous cultural diversity and richness, 
and increasingly have an impact on the United States. Kuwait is 
just one example. But just as America's international competence 
must have a global reach, so too should study abroad 
opportunities for our college and university students. 

Study abroad still tends to be elitist in the Kinds of 
students who participate. They are overwhelmingly from upper and 
upper middle-class faailies. They are generally Caucasian and 
female; they are typically not in the sciences or professional 
fields. Among the students who study abroad few are from blue 
collar families, few from poor families, and few from the 
nation's minorities, especially BlacKs and Hispanics. As we 
approach the first post-European century in American history, 
when a majority of young Americans will no longer have parents of 
European background but Asian, African, and Hispanic, it is 
urgent that these minority youth share the opportunity for 
international learning offered through study abroad. The chief 
reason for their lacK of participation is cost. Many of these 
students hold down jobs while going to school; that is out of the 
question for students studying abroad. 

Cost also deters students in such professional fields as 
engineering, public health, business and management from study 
abroad which may prolong time to get their degree and hence cost 
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more. But if It is important for students in the humanities and 
social sciences to be able to converse with people in other 
countries in their languages and to have an understanding of 
their cultures and ways of behaving, how »uch more so for 
American students of business and management 1 

in the last several years both CIEE and NAPSA have led in 
articulating the importance of study aborad in -under- 
represented" countries and regions (non-Western, developing) and 
for "under-represented" students (minorities, and students in 
professional fields). Together with many colleges and 
universities, they have made clear that only with special funding 
can the situation be changed, study abroad programs in 
geographic regions outside of Western Europe typically are more 
costly to mount, not just in the higher costs of international 
travel but in the cost of the special services and staffing 
commonly needed to supplement local resources and staff. Xc the 
under-represented students are tc participate in study abroad, 
special funding will be required to make the opportunity 
attractive and feasible. Even though these priorities are 
gaining increasing recognition and modest progress has been 
achieved, our colleges and universities can not be expected to 
find the funding to meet these extra costs. 

The reauthorization of the Higher Education Act can be a 
crucial turning point in the expansion and diversification of 
study abroad. Currently, there is no federal leadership or 
assistance in this effort, section 604 of the Higher Education 
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Act, which concerns Undergraduate International Education, does 
not even mention study abroad as a component of international 
education. 

Legislation is pending before the Subcommittee to enable the 
Department of Education to play an important role in achieving 
the above goals. The Global Education opportunities Act, 
introduced this session by Senator Christopher Dodd and 
Representative Leon P-netta, has been carefully developed in 
close consultation with international education leaders to do two 
things: 1) to allow full access to federal financial aid 
programs for eligible students to participate in study abroad 
programs approved by their hone institutions through 
■edifications to Title IV of the Higher Education Act, and 2) to 
provide a small, new role for the Department of Education in 
essisting institutions to diversify study abroad opportunities 
for our students through proposed changes in Title VI. A 
colleague of mine will appear before the Subcoe-ittee later to 
discuss how the proposed .edification to Title IV would improve 
access to student financial assistance. I wish to briefly 
discuss the legislation's Title VI proposals. 

The Global Education opportunities Act proposes, most 
importantly, that the Department of Education administer a 
program to assi»t educational institutions as well as nonprofit 
associations and organizations (who administer many of these 
programs for caapuses on a national basis) to establish and 
oaintain study abroad progress in locations where they are not 
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now available and for students whose needs are not currently 

being .et. Although it could, and should, be small in scope, 

such a dedicated effort is needed. Merely adding study abroad to 

a list of possible fundable activities is not, in ay view, 

sufficient. We need the Department of Education to indicate that 

expansion of study abroad opportunities is a priority. We need 

focused attention to the issues involved. 

In addition to this proposal, the Dodd/Panetta bill would: 
provide authority for assistance to integrate study abroad 
programs into home institution degree programs, improve the 
effectiveness of study abroad programs through development of 
model enrichment programs (done with great success with regard to 
foreign students in the U.S. by US1A), clarify that Intensive 
Summer Foreign Language Institutes say take place abroad, and 
allow Center for International Business Education funds to be 
used to permit business students to study abroad in areas crucial 
to the economic well-being of the United states. 

1 recommend these oodest but important changes in Title VI 
to the Subcommittee. 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss the role of study 
abroad in achieving the international education goals which are 
so important to the future of our nation's security and 
prosperity. 
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Chairman Ford. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. I have just one quick observation and then one 
question. , , . , ... 

I saw a former student of mine recently who is a teacher ot the 
Russian language. He indicated to me that he teaches seven classes 
in that high school which really blew my mind. I was trying to 
think in my own district, but I could not think of seven sections, 
totally, of all languages being taught in any high school. I don t 
know what the answer is. Part of it must have to do with his per- 
sonality. I'm not sure. 

I did want to ask Dr. Burn, you indicated that only one percent 
of our students study abroad. Is there anything other than the fi- 
nancial problems involved that stand in their way? 

Ms. Burn. I think there are several problems. One is that many 
students do not see that as part of their future. It is not part of the 
image. We have to work more on that. Second, I think too many 
professors, perhaps, are not encouraging it, because they might 
think the education is better at home, and not having that time 
away from the home institution. Third, it may prolong their study 
period. In many fields it does, because it is extra time instead of 
integrated with their degree program. 

I think all of these are manageable deterrents, but the financial 
one is probably the major one. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ford. Let me ask the members of the panel a ques- 
tion. In Michigan, we have a school called Kalamazoo College. A 
part of their program in undergraduate school is 1 year of study 
overseas. I suspect most of it takes place in Europe. 

Have any of you had any experience with where there is any 
lasting impact on our inventory of bilingual people as a result of 
programs such as that? . „ 

Ms. Burn. If I could, I will just elab ite a little more, especially 
because Kalamazoo was part of the f . On the 5 year, five coun- 
try I referred to on what, if any, dnu <'nce study abroad makes, 
Kalamazoo was one of the American institutions involved. I worked 
closely with it. We did find a dramatic increase in language. 

We did a follow-up longitudinal study of impact, 5, 10, 15, and 20 
years later. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that Kalamazoo was the 
most able of the four institutions to catch up with its alumni. It 
knows who has been abroad, and it knows who was there 20 years 
ago. 

Indeed, many of them were continuing to try to maintain the 
language skills they had not gained, but improved, and honed 
when they were abroad in Kalamazoo's programs. Many of them 
had been in Africa and Asia, as well as Europe. It was a very im- 
pressive program. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Brecht. 

Mr. Brecht. If I could just add a point to that. We have very 
clear data that indicates that no matter what we do at the univer- 
sity level, 4 years of college, say in Chinese, simply will not bring 
anyone to any level of competence in that language. It will not 
happen. 
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wWt °haSSn wf EST ° f high 0 ? top of that ' and ^ still 

regard y concrete data »n Russian in that 

m™?»i° al8 ° nave cl ?£ indic a«on that if you spend at least 4 
months in a country with a good program, yoi can reach a ESS 

STSS^U y ° U Can i^ My ^fnnctioAln thai t £SS£Jwit£ 
Wage's it cou u ST W ^ Ch W f COnsid . er 80me of the S hSte C- 
*aTd^,?a^ tW ° ° r thr6e times 38 lon * to learn 

car2er h WwSSV!! StUdy abroad is absolutely a vital part of the 

Mr. Merkx. Mr. Chairman, from the standpoint of the n«tinn«l 
research centers, which answers the second pSrfyTaS 
A\Z£T 8t ? den f te in th e Pipeline-the LTwer tsyes* m ' 

exirtls to it e « i f 7 ? 0I ? eb0dy . wh0 « foreign area 

iSfn a • g a mas . ter 8 degree in a foreign area or field like 
Latin Amencan or African studies. They then go on to a Ph.D. p£ 

M^te^pSSffJ: °/ ? ew A Mex . ic °. ™ have 75 students in our 
SfS P Fro , g - ram J , f or Latin American studies. I would sav that at 

Sto coHeJf nS ° f th6m haVe 8tudied abroad > either^ hTgVschoot 

f^ e vV e a larg ^; Proportion of students in this. We have had nnp 
from Kalamazoo College, in Latin American sTud e^We hav^hem 
from a number of small middle-western private colleges i n « 

^SL and .then they end up in our programs. 

nicelVtithTr/^ 8 3TV 1 thi ? k Study abroad does articulate very 
nicely with later graduate professional specialization. y 
Chairmen Ford. Mr. Greenwood. 

T "a SSST 00, M k Chairma n. I have one additional note. 
J^SSS^?fc T ntry 3nd u a r her langua ? e is not nec- 
5 an area almotfifel.^ 0 " wh u° ^P™ 8 rea »y committed 
direct contact ^ h&S somewhere in their life history a 

thfn t ^L ab „ r ? ( lu 0r 80me ° J ther kind of internship activity-some- 
«nH ?nvf *?? them abroad and something that gL them engaeed 
dr 8 dZ e ^H a P art i C ^ lar place builds I curiS^ Sp^ the 
wkh it What 18 neC6SSary for them t0 really carry on 

us^Znkvou^rZ ia r comm unity, if you ask any of 
ence somew&Therl^ ^ We haVe always had a P ivotal «Z± 
kinWft^ accessible a "d -est organizable 

regtdgK a — t 

ok^j"] 6 gi ^ e you an example of what even short tprm a f.,^ 
abroad does for students in a technicaT field We have aether out 
standing culinary arts department. Three yearl 2|o, we develop 
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""^sSnts, five had never been on an 

Si^e^^^ to eta, with 

e^rien« Shetod tha t she had every intenfion of wnUnu^ 
Sy in^rench and going back as soon as she could to contmue 
further study. 

mTSSS ^wouKtTke to draw the attention of the commit- 
tee vera brienrto a pwam in Western Europe, in the European 
commSity whichl think, perhaps, offers some k.nd of a model or 

'Ttder to meet the needs of Europe «» "ft^VvS'SS 
program now in its third or fourth year called *™X^Myot 
curate acronym for expanded regional action fir the mobility 01 

"Thta is teeSn-e that they have future professionals able to func 
tion across the boundaries jn Western Europe. 

I would submit, Mr. Chairman, that *e United States i needs pro- 
fessionals who can function across international boundaries, just as 

"rLirman Foro. A few yeare ago, this committee was in the 
ScandSan countries. We were talking about labor issues. We 
Covered tUte be a flight attendant, a cabin J attend ant™ a 
waitress on SAS, you had to be conversant in Swedish, Uanisn, 

^V^^S^SsS^&^S^^ took it for granted. 
We found ttat quite asw^mng, j were 

"mmon. I^iteHnders^ amongsl the European commumty 
able to convince the American public that there is any vaiue in 
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Dr. Brademus, now president of NYU, and I introduced the idea 
of international education more than 20 year ago because we both 
had graduated from institutions that had programs that we 
thought were a pretty good idea. We have never been able to get 
the money for them. 

Mr. Brecht, you mentioned Fulbright-Hayes. 

We always thought that that was the reason that we couldn't get 
international education funded. Because about the time that we 
were talking this way, the proponents of Fulbright-Hayes had dis- 
covered that what they were doing was training foreign employees 
for Ford Motor Company, General Electric, and others. 

Fulbright scholars were coming here from Latin America, and 
they were being grabbed up by American corporations who wanted 
to expand their business operations in the country of their origin. 
They were not going back and infecting the population with a love 
for America, as Fulbright-Hayes was intended. It was a State De- 
partment initiative. 

The idea was that the ugly American syndrome was such that 
anybody who was exposed to living in America for any length of 
time would leave loving us forever more and infecting everybody 
else with that love. Then we would have a lot of people who would 
come here, be infected, and go back, become a part of their govern- 
ment, and make it easier for us to get along. 

You can see how well we have been doing in the last quarter cen- 
tury in our relations with Central and South America as a result of 
Fulbright-Hayes. 

However, the anxietv over the fact that American businesses 
seemed to be the only beneficiaries of the Fulbright-Hayes experi- 
ence soured the Appropriations Committees on both sides. To this 
day, we still can not convince them that we are not talking about a 
program to train foreigners to work for American companies. That 
is a hard hurdle to get over— that Fulbright heritage, if you will. 

I should say Fulbright-Hayes. When criticizing the bill, make 
sure Wayne Hayes gets his share of the blame. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am not sure that l have questions. You have covered so much 
this morning in your testimony. 

Just let me add as an observation as one who took Russian and 
German in high school and ended up, after spending a summer in 
an eight hour a day prograrii, thinking, dreaming, and making 
jokes in German, that 1 never have achieved that level of facility 
with language before or since. 

As one who won a state public speaking contest in Russian in 
high school, I never came anywhere close to that kind of facility, 
because I learned one in a way that is much more natural. I 
learned the other in the same way that many of our music pro- 
grams teach music. 

They teach a kid how to manipulate the mechanics of a clarinet, 
and how to read the music on the page. One or 2 hours a week, and 
a little bit of practice after school should be enough to teach them 
how to play a clarinet. Of course, when you get to the real world of 
serious music, it is nowhere close to being adequate. 
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I never thought I would use either of those languages. I certainly 
never expected to be doing what I am doing today. Yet, I don t 
think that there is anything that I regret more than the loss of fa- 
cility that I nr zht have had in one or both of those languages. 

It seems to me that when we talk about the opportunity to begin 
early and to sustain that nurturing and what that language is 
really all about, we need to combine that in some ways, I suppose, 
with the idea that Ms. Schodde brought to the idea of French. 

When we are talking about making better use of our educational 
plant, and better use of the time in the course of a year, we are 
probably not really going to be able to expand the school year by 
adding additional weeks of eight periods a day, 45 minutes a 
period, and that sort of A hing. 

What we really could do is to take advantage of the needs of lan- 
guage instruction and use those facilities maybe to teach kids how 
to build birdhouses in French, or how to repair an automobile in 
German. We could make those experiences enjoyable, complete im- 
mersion opportunities to learn language in the way in which we 
learn the language that we are native in. 

I look for opportunities to support that kind of programming, 
and the opportunity to sustain facility, not just into high school or 
beyond, butinto the professional lives of people whose business ex- 
perience is increasingly international in organization, global in 
character, and in which we find ourselves not advantaged by Eng- 
lish being the international language, but a distinct disadvantage, 
because we are the only ones who are limited to that. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tucker. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on that.' 

Mr. Sawyer. I would be glad to have a comment on that. 

Mr. Tucker. In reacting to the remarks of Mr. Sawyer, 1 would 
just like to say that we certainly agree very much with your obser- 
vations about the need to provide content-based instruction to in- 
volve students in doing things that are motivating, fun, and that 
involve them in the actual use of the language, rather than the 
study of the language in an abstract way. 

I should point out that there are some very innovative and excit- 
ing programs now going on in many places. One that comes imme- 
diately to mind is in the State of North Carolina, where they are 
embarking on a statewide approach at the elementary level, to pro- 
vide content based instruction. 

One of the problems is that students go in to participate and 
move through these early exciting programs, develop reasonable ta- 
cility, and then go the secondary level and go back to French l 
again; or, they go to a postsecondary program ihat doesn t take ad- 
vantage of the training that they have had. 

So, one of the things that one would aigue is that there should 
be some more systematic attempt than there is at present to take a 
look at the varied programs and take a look at the exemplary and 
demonstration programs, and somehow to Provide for better articu- 
lation and for a better flow of students through the pipeline to 
draw upon the resources that are built up at an early level. 

Mr. Merkx. Mr. Chairman and Congressman Sawyer, 1 think 
your experience is all too typical. There are a lot of people m the 
United States who have become fluent, at some point in their lives, 
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an( ^ J tl ?^ have lost *■ At the hi g h Point of 

Itt ESfiSi Sift now almost 30 years ag0 ' there 

If you got interested and you had some language ability, there 
was a career track for you to become a foreign area specialist. 

We are now down to 600 or 700 of those fellowships. It is no 
longer very easy to offer support to encourage somebody who has 
the kinds of telents that you had to go into a%pecialty where the? 
can use that language. We are losing that. * 
ni 7 h r e , f genera i 10 . n J of the People who sit at this table-we are all in 
our fifties and sixties. That is what I am concerned about. It is not 
only that we get young people interested in the rest of the world 
but we encourage them to go on and dedicate their lives to foreign 
area expertise and studies, and contribute to the national process, 
attentionto it C ° nCerned that we may lose that if we do not pay 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. I appreciate your being here. 
Mr. Greenwood. 

of G Tr NW<X ^ ^ hile 1 would not want t0 dist ™ct any atten- 
tat f, frnnn T- h fu langU3ge issue, one of the things 
that is implicit in the approach that we have recommended is the 

^nssffi^ja? 1 * kinds of ° pportunities f ° r dif - 

ri^! te Sf? I £ C ?f Sch °°i Stud ^ nt who ^ts an internationalizing expe- 
rience which has to do with the way in which they pursue their 
career and the way they understand the industry of which they are 
a part, may be in a very different kind of experience from a busi- 
ness school student. This student needs a very specific kind of ex- 
pertise in one particular world area, as well as someone who be- 
comes a real foreign language and area specialist, and a future 
teacher and contributor to research. 

We have to be sure that we do the latter. We have to pursue a 
strategy to make sure that we are covering the needs of the former 
with the expert se that is there. We have to have enough of i^in 
order to deploy it m a very broad way across the system. 

to^Ri thm K k \ w . 0uld like t0 add J' ust one Quick comment 
todSl tJ? SS? f 801 "^ correct There is n o field of study 
wptecl fn it n Ve 8n mterna ti° n al emphasis or component 

I think if you read some of our testimony in some of the final 
E2F? P J* y ° U J W L" 866 that we a11 conc lude that what we are 
H h f a J °ff tftimony from our 2 year system alone 

sav SS$ 3S on ™ b V h . tUrn ° f ^ he ce , ntur y' wha t we should be 
k JT g ? u- 90 P? rcen t of community colleges in this country will 

iSZ^Z%£ r °™ " a " ° f th6ir **** - we » - human! 

tn^\T ery f8CUlt ? r membe r and department will ha/e an oppor- 
tunity for some sort of travel abroad exposure in terms of faculty 
development. We will have foreign scholars teaching, lectuS 

Presence y h«?k°?n° Ur cam P use f s j° h™* again that international 
SSf? ce back to our own students, particularly for the many 

abroad . may nBVer haVC an 0 PPO rt unity like that tote 
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We have to look at every single entity here. It does not just in- 
volve total complete 100 percent experts, which are critical for our 

N We 0n lo U muTt'be looking at that automotive mechanic who is 
trying t ^com^te in hte todustry with automobiles that are being 
madJ Teverywhere else. If that industry does not understand what 
other induTries are doing who are making au^ 
stand their culture, the way they think, and the way iney worn. 
Ct is caUed international competitiveness. We have to look at 
that point as well as the other spectrums. 

That is a bie task for Title VI. But, we are here to bring the case 
to you We want to shnply say that the funding, obviously, is not 

adequate. „ , 

Mr Sawyer. That is a case well made. . M „ 

Mr. Chairman, we have other members here who would probably 
like to ask questions. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. I will pass my time. 

Mr. King. I will pass, too. 

Mr! IXwe^hTrustThold our side of the table by asking a 

*™ Zinced by the discussion, particularly by the discussion of 
the intensive summer foreign language training. Two vears ago, as 
a member of tte Rhode Island State Senate, I mtroduced . legisla- 
fio^S create a program in the University of Rhode Island for in- 

TihouT^ ide . a > r n 1 got a f 

Jta atfut aweeTafter I submitted the 

the professors indicating that they had one such ivnenm i to .teach 
German To my great chagrin, it was funded by the federal Repub- 
lic TSermany, not by the United States or the State of Rhode 

18 Was amazed that foreign countries would be n ^^^ r 
higher education institutions and sponsoring . intensive 'summer 
camps for foreign language, and we were not doing that as much as 
we should. I was a bit shocked. . hpfore 

As you can see, I am a very strong supporter of the idea before 
today's hearing. My question, though, is what is the status oi this 
& ve summer Uining, in general? Are we , dom^ [enough and 
can we do more, relative to other countries who are, in fact, doing 
it for us? I'll just open up that for comments. 

Mr Brecht. Yes, I think the point, as I indicated earlier is right 
on torget Short of study abroad^this seems to be he most ^ffic ent 
way for cost effective language instruction, especially in dispersed 

Cl fw t o 1 uV °s4° S tn?t k right now, to give you an examole from Title 
VIII where Soviet area studies have been supported, in that par- 
acularTrogram 3 or 4 years ago, they instituted a summer inst - 
tute for thl less commonly taught languages in Central and East- 
ern Europe. The program disintegrated. di=inteerat- 
It worked for the first year and, gradually, it simp y ™»g»J 
ed, simply because it is too expensive for students to come to it. 
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h??JhWh ^ ell T 8hi 5 8, Which 8hould "» available for that, especial- 
tt, X ^rested in nighTevil 

Wt> n an An. * iZ w l tnmk tnat 18 a crucial issue, 

over the palt 20 wT Iea ™S \t\ in lan ^ e instruction 

™,b?t5^t^if^S. < l II 1 i ma J e J t MJ an effective experience 
nuw, dui we can t do it if the students don't get there 

oo, the tirst thing is, somehow or another, in these davs stnHpnf« 
Mr. Reed. Mr. Tucker. 

dld r th ' kinds ? f tr «<«t>onal things of looking at their lan 

MngTnd so on t J a,n,ng ' after . the y completed the 

dates' to toll^, ., „ \ also . had an opportunity with several asso- 

SS&SfiS Sing" 5 ° r m ° re yeara later ' thvtaS 

What we were able to demonstrate with several associates is Hurt 

wav „fZh. r „ , " 8titUteS really P^'ood an exbXdtoariWd&SS 
e ^ an S ng ^/^.Proficiency, which stayed w"tn Seta* 

nl U « r &ttSS%^SS^ ™~ 

a 97 MreeKmnr. 8 ^' T T nt ■?* and f o"o»od up on about 
ing Tso™ Si .hi the U ?° he ™<' i and 7 y«u« later, document- 

stitatestave'notten fu^ed PreSent ' S Samme ' '"W 

w£htngu r £r g '" bus ">ossmen and women who nee! a MlHy 
expert fs°a ltttle a w. ^l, 8 ^. 1 " 16 M ! ode Wand . who™ you 

HnlSgea bXeen fte ,S™ n 1 < ,art,cularl y «">on you look at the 
tionafbu&tr 8 " 
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in the foreign languages in your own case-Japanese or what- 
ever—for those who need it, absolutely. Ab 
Mr Greenwood. I would like to add just one other comment. M 
the DiS of^ large international studies center, which has had 
MmeTmm* ? intensfve, both language and area studies insUtutes 
it is important to note that they have very practical value for 
people who need in service training as adults. 
^Being able to be a primary and secondary wh ™i ^ n a ^ 
thJsummer for a business to make a decision to remove an execu 
tive fTa 2 month session, as opposed to making a commitment to 
removTnK him for a 2 year course of study, creates a kind of practi- 
caUnvironment in which people can do very intensive work 

Ako not to be underestimated is the dynamic that gets go ng in 
tho\e ^uatton? It's not just that, language gete taught It is a 
£ rroun of neoDle interacting on an intensive basis that get caugm 
tp in theCguage and culture of the area. They end up having a 

^i^^Versveo^, turned out to be 
good for the faculty involved It restimulates . them 
attention and their sense of the newness of the subject matter, 
which during the course of the regular academic year and the 
prind is actually harder to maintain. j oaor vP«5 kud- 

' It is a concept that has proved its worth. It really deserves sup- 
port- „ . 
Mr. Reed. Yes, sir, Mr. Merkx. of « 
Mr. Merkx. Mr. Reed, let me give you a P^cal ^ITsummer 
critical language in this regard of how we need to have summer 

^fam^speaking of Kechua. It is a South American Indian Ian- 

^Mr RE^AcSly, Tw^in Bolivia and I do not speak it, but I 

^tffljfto not know what languages will 1 be important 
We do not know whether we will need Iraqi this year, w Kwhua 
next vear but as you are now aware, having been in Bolivia, we 
haw abator guerilla insurrection in Peru. The operational lan- 
euaee for that guerilla war is Kechua. . . , .i,j no 

We have maior production of narcotics in the Kechua speaking 
area! The SreSn of the narcotic* trafficking and cocaine 
g^ng are fading into other areas iike Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
even south into parts of Uruguay and Chili. Mexico 

Now, we have taught Kechua at the Umversi y ^ NewMwjo 
for 24 vears. We only have one, two, or three students a year inax 
we are y torching that. We would not be offering Kechua if there 
were not a national resource center for k"*^ "^^S^ 
and we have to subsidize the linguistics program J* > o^rthat. This 
is because the student bodies do not pay for a faculty 8 flary. 

Cornell toaches Kechua and Texas teaches Kechua We are^ aUu 
the same situation, because of the small number of students. We, 

essentially, offer tutorials. KWhua students 

Once a year in the summertime, we get all the . f^ u J t ?KJ3f 
in the United States together in one place. We did Jfojt at ^rneiL 
We all pool our few FLAS fellowships and scrape together as much 
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SSlS i? Ca £- We ft \ critica l mass of students together at 
Cornell to learn Mia and Kechua one summer 

M 18 ^ hat ^ really have to do. We have' to do the same thing 

£rt SI 0 ' ?" ! angua * es of the Soviet Union. If we don't do 

nefeVteW ^ ° r We 

tofprerus^ indiCated that Dr ' Burn Wanted t0 « 
Dr. Burn, would you like to make a response? 

the ChSrLr ^t U f y ' l T WaS g0i u ng to foll °w-up on a comment that 
hrfaS So n i made ' i 1 ^ 06 Permitted, with respect to Ful- 
te^? e ri? e ^ entl0ned students comin g to this Country and 
learning to like the country and the culture, or love it, for that 

I merely want to point out the imbalance in the opportunity for 
Americans to learn and love other countries. We have 000 
foreign students in the United States becoming acquainteTwith us 
how we do things, and perfecting their English skills ' 
iJS? T? ° nly - one 1 fourth or one fifth the number of young Amer- 

deXnd Ud t y he n m 7 fift STS* to like them and 

Thank yoS imbalance is a source of concern. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you, Doctor. 
I have one other general question. 
J" 81 , to set the record straight about from my Bolivian experi- 

Mr MmA vriTt [ \ the aC V Viti6S y0U di8Cussed ' SSL 
mr. merkx. You were not an entrepreneur. 

the Andes™' n0t entre P ren eur, driving a BMW through 

charTwitK^ 11 -! ^^ Wl l 0 Was goin S down there on an ex- 
greaUv iwJSS K m ^ ry . academy ' Mv facilit y with Spanish was 
^S^J^J!^^ Since diss * ated - * J-t 
cism y fmal QUeSti0n i8 ° ne m0re ' 1 think ' of introspection or criti- 

urJ^tfV 0 ^^ 1 Was , a young P 61 * 80 "- M y mother and father 
thffr v%l h£? I f ° reign lan ^? 8 . because at that time and in 

Snlted H«vina c g 1 3 F« ,uate de & ree - That has been basically 
SSTl know a S g f SU(;Ce8 f ully ne «? tia ted a couple of graduate dl 
fn«;i,f n tjiat foreign anguage is no longer a pate 

Jfafta Tu y \ higher education "ndercu what you are 

d^S^^assLisr some of the critical - d8 & 

^i^S^S^ii^ 11" trU - e to sav that the higher educa- 
fromTt [ffitaT? fc reflects this society, and is not much different 
irom it. l think m the past number of decades, there has hppn «„ 

TJSnkrt? H K 19 5° S in , the em * Mi » on educadon ^ an 

mavbe ^Lt fi vp a « ?«? d w awu ! d and is turnin & aroun d in these 
mayoe last b years. I think we have a long wav to go Part nf nnr 

emphasis m the language community is to try to convince the edu 

cational establishment that the traditional road inTusTeduca^ng 

people in language and literature is not the only JSJ r tod thfe 
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If we branch out and we spread ourselves to professional schools 
and to the social sciences, and even the natural sciences, in tact, 
that is the way to start building this base again. 

Whether language will be needed for the Ph.D.s, as they should 
be, I think our concern right now is to get the broader based, 
higher educational undergraduate experience more involved in lan- 
guage and, in my view, less involved with the language depart- 
ments and more involved with the language schools. 

There has been progress. Your diagnosis is correct, but l thinx 
there has been some change in the last few years. 

Mr. Reed. I would just, in closing, urge you to continue those ef- 
forts Whatever we do, I think, in this Reauthorization bill may be 
not as significant as what you will do internally in repriormzing 
the importance of foreign language in higher education. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank Mr. Reed for 
clarifying his Bolivian activities for us also. . . 

I thank the members of the panel, and I would like to ask you to 
respond to a general concern about the connection between inter- 
national commerce and international education. 

It seems to me that we have something of a tension that we 
should try to first articulate and then resolve in the context ot .his 
Reauthorization. This is what I think of that tension. The interna- 
tional business community has a solid and vested interest in pro- 
moting international education. We have heard several comments 
to that effect this morning, both from the members of the commit- 
tee and from the par el. . , 

Clearly, there is an inseparable link between international com- 
petitiveness and a high quality international education in Ameri- 
can institutions of higher education. . 

On the other hand, I think we have to be sensitive that we do 
not let commercial priorities drive curricular priorities. We do not 
want to be in a situation where only that international education 
which is immediately profitable or immediately lucrative for the 
commercial community is reflected in the curriculum. 

I suppose that there are very few American companies who 
would be interested in helping to subsidize the cost of the study ot 
some fairly exotic third world culture. If we permit the funding tor 
the program to be driven by that kind of concern, I think that we 
are making an egregious mistake. 

On the other hand, if we fail to systematically think about the 
potential for expanding international education by linking up the 
business communities with the institutions, I think we are missing 
the boat as well. , a . . „ . „ 

I would ask the members of the panel to address, briefly, how 
they think, in this Reauthorization we might resolve that tension 
and maximize or optimize the possibilities for business involvement 
in funding international education. 
I^Ir Greenwood 

Mr. Greenwood. Mr. Andrews, you hit on a very important 
point. On our Interassociation Task Force, we had representation 
from the international business center group. In fashioning our ar- 
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rangement, we have tried to fashion a reasonable linkage between 
the types of interests it represented. 

There is a sense in which the interests conflict. You pointed that 
out quite clearly. There is another sense in which they are funda- 
mentally and ultimately complimentary. That is, the international 
business community needs access to the same kind of foreign lan- 
guage in area of expertise that everyone else needs access to. To 
that extent, there is a similar degree of interest in providing that 
kind of support. 

One of the things that confounds the relationship, in my person- 
al opinion, is that in previous structurings of Title VI, the way in 
which the international business dimension of the Title was devel- 
oped was by subtracting resources from the foreign language and 
area studies portions of the Title. 

That created a structured competition and another kind of com- 
petitiveness inside the community that was not particularly pro- 
ductive. 

One of the things that we have gotten past, at this point, and 
through our discussion— and th9re have been national discussions 
going on for years— is that we have gotten past that sort of superfi- 
cial conflict, created by the way resources were allocated, into a 
more fundamental sense of the unity of our interests. 

It is quite true that to run these programs off of purely pragmat- 
ic notions about business interests is not only not a good idea, but 
over the long run, it will not work, because businesses' focus of at- 
tention moves around the globe quite rapidly. The building and 
maintenance of international competence resources is a much 
longer term kind of proposition. 

What one really has to do is address this by having the resources 
available, but also having structures of deployment that make 
those resources available, and a format that is suitable for business 
to use, but suitable for science and technology education, and com- 
munity colleges to use and so on. You hava to maintain it, 
strengthen it, and create a structure of interaction that is more 
positive. 

My personal opinion, and I think this is just a repetition of the 
initial point, is that the sense of competitiveness between these two 
goals is something that can be dealt with by structuring the inter- 
action properly. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Schodde. I would like to just quickly pick up on your con- 
cern. You are right on target. 

I speaking from the structure of community colleges for a 
moment, those institutions, as you well know, are directly responsi- 
ble for local communities and their needs in education and train- 
ing. 

In the area of Title VI and how that dynamic can operate and 
does rather well, I would refer you to page 4 of the testimony that 
the American Association of Community Junior Colleges has sub- 
mitted to you. 

They have listed four, I think, very excellent examples of the 
way in which Title VI, Part B, Business and International Educa- 
tion, is functioning now to enable those local institutions to re- 
spond to direct, local business needs. 
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The important dynamic that goes on there is that over 75 pei> 
cent of the 1,200 community colleges today are already and have 
bpen for some 15 years, doing economic development work with 
ttrir local business^ommunity 8 When the Title VI money came m 
it was very quickly recognized that they could tie in very nicely 

W Mr th ANDREWS g i think that what is challenging and interesting 
about that is that it ties in to Mr. Sawyer's point about teaching in 
context and giving students a work experience that surrounds the 
language teaching, and it's a way to do that. 
I have read the testimony and that reminded me what Tom had 

Ms Schodde. My response on that is that the structure there 
and the way in which the Title is written does not need fixing. It 
needs more funding. 

Mr. Andrews. Okay, great. 

Mr. Merkx. Congressman Andrews, I have just one point. 

I think that the relationship between business and "toroidal 
education is exactly an analogous relationship between defense or 
intelligence in international education. 

Business wants some things from us that we can give them. We 
have gotten business funding in our center for a dual degree pro- 
gram between Latin American studies and MBAs with our man- 
agement school. It has 'oeen very successful. 

What we find is that businesses only want to give money to sup- 
port that program. They don't want to give money to support the 
library or the language program or the students who become spe- 
cialists who will be the future professors. 

The same thing is true, I think, and the analogy holds with re- 
spect to the intelligence community or the defense community. 
They need international expertise, but if we let their needs drive 
the program, we may not then invest in the basic research, train- 
ing, and language acquisitions that are necessary for a well-round- 
ed foreign area balance in this country. n »„ mttn i 
I think we need the linkages, and we can serve those communi- 
ties. We need, at the same time, to make the basic investment ^in 
the infrastructure. The only program in the Federal Government 
that does that is Title VI. 
Mr. Andrews. I appreciate that. 
Yes sir 

Mr.BRECHT. I would like to just make a very brief point on that. 
That is, the legislation itself reflects that tension. What we are con- 
cerned about consistently is that Part A essentially funds the gen- 
eral centers which look out for the long range and maintaining the 
long range programs and the languages in the areas oi .he world 
that are not directly concerned with business now. 

Part B concerns business. This is the way it should be. But as 
long as funding puts those two parts in competition, then the ten- 
sion becomes problematic. . „ n • 

As long as funding for Part A is adequate funding for Part B iw 
wonderful. When Part B starts taking from Part A, when business 
starts taking from the general centers, even if that is perceived to 
be the case, then we have a problems. 
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vereuk pZT?; ? r h T What We ? an d0 ' rather than Pit Part A 
Ento £wn to J 1 ? d m .°u re creative wa y s to draw corporate dol- 
it^f B and free those UP so that Part A fundine can be 

expanded and meet both goals at the same time. g 

Inank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Serrano. 

Mr. Serrano. Gracias. Mr. Chairman. 

I want to do this right. 

[Statement in Spanish.] 

f„!p« y f° rt Ur ° pm i° n ' what is U about the American society that re- 
future InHtiSin"? T™ for , str engthening ourselves and our 
country? g ™ ny lan « ua ^ es that are spoken in this 

ori5£ i8 ft I n t H th f t i? Uli0 I? esiaS SingS in nine lan guages and, in my 
fcfi? ft* ill * ? n0W ^ here are arguments in this society about 
in In* g 8t ** Smger ° f a11 times ' Frank Sinatr a, only s^gs 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Merkx. [Statement in Spanish.] 

I think that the answer to that is very much tried ud with thp 

EES?"* h ! S ^ ry ° f the United States - We d not have an official 
anguage in this country, which I think is very healthy English ?s 
the language of use, but it is not in the Constitution g 
l, myself, came here from Venezuela. When I came here mv n«r 

SStta rf ^ to ^ rn - Engli8h ' 1 think ?S at was a 

2£ ° f mfl ny immigrants to the country, that everXriv 

orig e hf e had KoEStlST'S 1 ' N - orwe / an '. ^man, or SpariX 
Ze rflh, ? n ent to becoming Americans. They tended, be- 
bXhfw^f'th^r^ 6 their linguistic heritage that hey 

I I th?, k tht h n T u th i!l k T m u any i °f us lost a lot in that process 
fhi tt f fgj ^ changed. 1 think that one of the developments in 

eXSf fs SSfJ 11 th ^ laSt h3 / ° f the 20th ^ntu e r7is P now *3 
neteSn nS! i 3 virtue {.and not as a liability. Language com- 

ffil ^M. 1 ^ 8 than En « lish is «*» as positive. g 

' ^'"VT , 18 becoming something that is helping us. We are 

3 IpanLh a w y h^ S P ani8 ?' ^ "A to ? et stuLte who speak 
T?^ D ? Pa ! V whose Parents sometimes only had a marginal use 

hZ ? d Z nt * have - a 861186 of e tbnic pride and are usingTa 11 the 

Sgfng d ^ anX1 ° US to bec ™ fluent 1 thinKhat 11 value is 

Mr. Greenwood. [Statement in Spanish 1 
1, as an anthropologist 

[Laughter.] 

have' 'J^KTJ haVe 1 the ° ry about the question that you 
£S L * " 8 a ver y c °mplex quest on, but then we are academ 
ics here, too, so we are supposed to have theories 

TTnitfS qJ 8 * a m which the ethnic diversity inside of the 

United States is always a threatening issue in the sense that thp 
history of our discussions about it ha*e mostly beL abotrt confl£5 
or about complicated issues of dirtritati^.jffiSi^ 
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That issue cats across, it seems to me, and it doesn't stay in 
plJce a LTd^mestic set of problems when we start "tat** 
international awareness and appreciation of cultural «™J* n £«i 

One of the things that fascinates me in looking at the higher 
edition sTene Re difficulty we have in ^^fXS^eS 
between multicultural education and international education, even 
Sgh bSh of them use skills that could be translated into one 
side and then over to the other. . ... 

One of the trends that seems very interesting right now is that 
among our students of mixed and recent ethnic ^f^und in the 
United States, who have either grown up m the. ^tetes or 

come at a relatively young age-and we see this "*«raeU *g 
flparlv and I think it is true at other institutions— they are oegin 
S to show up on the doorsteps of our area studies programs and 
the languag^ programs, attempting to get a perspective on the cul- 
tures from which they come. JntPrnation- 

Thev are insisting on service and resources from the internation 
al pro-ams about that question of identity, which they are not get- 
ting Sfection on in the context of their ordinary ^cation as 
they have been growing up. That pressure creates a problem for us, 

0b Atthe y same time, it suggests that there is gradually beginning to 
be som ktnd of reproach 8 between the ethnic diversity inside the 
UnS States and P cultural curiosity about the countries from 
which all the immigrants have come. If we can ever make that dy- 
namic work in a positive direction, we would get powerful allies in 
both directions for the international education process. 
Mr. Serrano. Yes, Ms. Burn. , onnon . _ nn 

Ms Burn I might just remark on what has been happening on 
study abroad that I think relates to this. It follows up on what 

^^TZrfAre students of a minority background 
recent imm£rant or children of Vietnam Veterans, or children of 
^X^-torw* wanting to go to maybe ^France or Km In 
Massachusetts, we have students wanting to go to Cape Verde to 
follow-up and learn what their original culture was like. 

1 think this is a very healthy and exciting development that is 
going to expand if these students can find the ways to afford the 

TS&nk you for your comments all three of you. 

It has always fascinated me as well as troubled me, in this coun- 
try thefact 'hat we seem to be turned off by languages other than 
Eng iah. tt's not that we are doing a great job of speaking Engush 
but we are turned off by suggestions that we should be involved 

with other languages. .,„,.„ muQP if to 

I am one who would encourage everyone, including myselt f to 

learn to speak 20 languages. ««HH«i and 

It would seem to me that just for our safety, for our pah cs, and 
for our foreign relations that it makes sense not to continue to 
carry this attitude. As we look towards the next century, we should 
look south of Texas and understand that the days of sending am- 
bwsadors who do not speak Spanish to Latin Americans should be 
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*L !X. tha * P artl .c u J ar language because that language, more 
than any other, is available on the streets of this country It is not 
something that you have to import to California XT&ew Yori? 
or Pennsylvania. Spanish is spoken all across this country 

socieT In%w%lw5? minent that / eall 7 troubles ™ about this 
bXnH« th?f Y< 2? Clty ' y° u fin d districts, areas, or neigh- 
borhoods > that are 95 percent white. When you get to the minSSv 
community which New York City is becoming fverv dav th >Z & 

share ^h Z vB 6 ? will trade music secrets, dance styles, and 

culture fb?1^i I vB a Tf ^ th A e Ne ^ York African American 
:« xt ' v , m8tance - Yet, African American children crrowine nn 

"il 88 ^ 6 if 8 al ^ays been, if you pick it up, you are riviror in 
to the other part of the society, and they will ^come stronger I 
was a school paraprofessional. I remember that. 8tron & er - 1 

Unfortunately, the message has always been don't learn it if 
you do, you are giving it to them. You are making them X>nU 
Here is a perfect opportunity for a group of 'people i to nSrffl \v 
StoJESF* jUSt ° n Street ' ° r ^ttonett 
ing iU^o^l 8 ^]^" 8 !; °2 the - 8 . treet 1 don,t ^member learn- 

^S^^ttStt and then 1 learned to ^ 

aH your Italian actors dubbe? their part in EnglSh All 1 of them 

«e h fi e ^n P v i0n ° f tw ^° r ^ A11 the ASicanl Actors had 
T any cases l mth a h « h P itch ed voice dubbing their 

could ton ^dT„H h i r °^ SS at 1 would 4 ust h °I* wo 
t™i-j around and say, this is a resource we have in this cam. 
try, and we should use it to the advantage of the full I sodetv 

tha1yo^Se•eariie?™^f, f ^ ,I, "? 8 tandpoint <* the remarks 

pregrams phenomenon caried developmental or two-way bilingual 
So, for example, in the State of New York there are a numU „f 
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The product of this, by the end of grade 6 or so is really a t bilin- 
gual I student, with enhanced cognitive capability and with en- 

^^a^^T^ I alluded earlier, is the fact that 
there really is a lack of coordination among programs at the pri- 
mal leTel, the secondary level, and the tertiary level. 

So I think we are beginning to see a change now at the younger 
level where stodenlTdiverle language backgrounds are nurtur- 
ng that language, but adding English to their vocabulary. English 
todents are *Z adding another language to their votary. 

OnP of the points that we would make is that somewhere, one 
wouYd hoi* wttC the Education Department, as was originally 
cSted fc?& Title VI, the last time around, there should be some 

ttlTSSXnd knows what the left hand is doing 
to ^e^Slation s g o that we can draw upon the rosouroea that 
we develop at an early age, and not just cause them to wither or to 

suffer attrition. . 0 

Mr Rrpcht Could I just add one other point.' 

Thai is ™ our profession, there is bilingual education and then 
there is toreto language education. There is are fields which, for 
some rla^n o?anXr, don't really talk, subitantively^They are, 
in the 1^ Joint National Committee for Languages, represented to- 

g6 wf n^U Plan to take foreign language, and with bilingual edu- 
cation ^ seething together^ In fact, wh W£ 
with bilingual education, as you point out, that is an ™mense re- 
source for Anglos who want to learn a language. We haven t ex 

Pl A^um^us are looking at that. It's complex, but I think you 
aro 23$T*ht! We need! plan that will bring ; those communi- 
ties together. I think that is a very necessary part of our agenda. 

Chairman Ford. Does anyone else have any comments." 

I want to thank the panel for their testimony. I might observe 
that l rlmember reading when John Kennedy was °n this commit 
tee about 43 years ago, he started complaining about meeting 
t^ODle in our foreign service as he traveled as a Member of Con- 
K whoTdn't spfak the language of the > countrv theg wero^erv- 
ing iA. He carried that concern with him to the White House to try 

to Srtv%tee g years later, I submit that it is probable that more 
than hall 'the time? the professional Americans represe nting ; us n 
Egn countries outside of Europe, and to a very limited extent m 
Latin America, can't speak the language of the country they are 

in Thev can only be communicated with by people in the country 
they are ro P rese y nting if they are linguistically capable of communi- 

^Thfre'wl^time when I thought that it was only the political 
flDDofntees in foreign service who did-'t speak the language of the 
SKST? Sarned'Tater that that isn't true, We quite njj^jriy 
transfer people around as career employees into countries where 
they do not spepk the language. 
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to^ilfSrt™ ^ E y J ni ? d . about how »*ful «>ey were 
to us, and whether they might be doing more damage than eo«f 

SlitaST 0 ™* and 1 am 8Ure that we •» STBSftoAg: 

sassass 1 * ^ 

■Jfe 8 !?* 1 read ?P article ' 1 have wondering how much 
Koif o ^ around this country, because we suddenly created a 

We send tLmX'S °V he - Middle , East * ^ding tLmlhTre 
Kio / ?u . m there under circumstances where it was imDossi 
ble for them to learn a thing about the x^iddk East Mo?t oTfhfm 

«nH nt n and ^ Cam ?w back ' a L nd 8ti11 d °n't know ?ha Sev ^°ft23S 
and put the ir hfe on the line for dictatorships, anfnHeSa- 

We use the words "fighting for democracy" in patriotic soeeches 

try' /^J&tfZS " USe SunSste wifelof adul! 

*h.» lTT" 18 mthln weeks after we came back home 

andSe Cdft'Sl " 0 C T ept <t whot ™untrte w?re 

no ZXS for «hf™Til re WaS n ° frate "»»»tion and there Sas 

abK' won'? Jo" 0 Ara ^' c ■I*«ki'W military We still doVt anj pfob- 
worrlTabou. SSfitK ™ hen te MXt gr0U1> ° f « 

gonTfo" te'ab n e y J h .h,S a :5. man ° f , the , diligence Committee is 
that we mtv be t?vi^ f he """"i 16 of this country into the idea 
thffeTceTe dly'Xn If ftS late* ^ ° th " side <* 
in my ge^rSn 0 '^ to ,i e ? rning 40 ^"l 1 < * erman in this country, 

b SH™ &&B£i srssst Maybe * h - 
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«rrew ud on the West Side of Detroit. I learned bad words in at 
K a Llf a doJnWages, because ^f^S£SS^SSS 
r t if thev swore at them in German, Italian, Hungarian, f oiisn, 
and a 1 the S^vic dialects that the rest of us woukhTt understand 
Well, the kids taught us when their mother wasn't swearing at 

the £'l ^w up, I thought I came from an English speaking family, 
bec^usfmy mother and father came from 

t Yw"^ er w h hy^h^oX kids kept asking me wha^ my gand 
mother was saying when she was shouting. She got pretty Gaelic 

Wh N?n?of g ?heT^ned the language. I do not have a childhood 
frS Jhn like me was amongst the first born in this country, of 
SleTn a S^d^S^'languagB that was spoken by the 
Cents v,m not English, who can do anything except swear in that 

Kftre not at all literate in the language They may have a 
converUional acquaintance with it that would get them to and 

fr ^!t^«trt f first generation 
ASricans a that you were going to le judged a ^ eve ? «tep of ^he 
wav in this country on how well you speak English. You were roiu 
St you would get absolutely nofhing back from society if you 
anoke one of those foreign languages. That was made clear, 
^at mytholo^ or feet, if it will be, of my generation is that we 
are sfuck in a time warp. Nobodv realizes how small the world has 

^mX^JeS^S^^ to California a couple 
of years' Sure Stanford University because i they were 

?ry?ng?o change programs out there to reflect the fact that the ma- 
ioritv of students in that whole state were no longer from Europe. 
If my children or grandchild were in California schools today, they 
would be part of the new minority. 

We are not ready to accept something like that, so we mil go .on 
and pretend it doesn't exist. We won f t respond to the fact that 
there are a lot of people learning a form of Spanish on the street. 

That makes them bilingual. , wiinminl 

We have people all over this country who think that bilingual 
education in^our schools is English and Spanish, because that is 

^e^we^aVoup of people he re that the ^public 
school svstem has 62 languages in its bilingual program, they look 
at T inSlief There X?t be more than two languages inbihn- 
gual education. But, there are actually 62. There should be, by law, 

Sicla^e, even though they .can't talk to each other any 
better than Northern Chinese can talk to Southern Chinese. 

Our pubHc schools in this country are actua y dealing with that 
phenomena on a daily basis. They are being criticized by everybody 
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have* W ° rld f ° r n0t d ° ing a j ° b With this W** Population that we 

*u W< : knew . th ^ when 800001 started last Pall. Thirteen Dercent nf 
the students who went to school for the first iL^Srt dav 

were immigrants who spoke a language other to^SfcMftS 

i~«ffisxr* they were ir migrante * h "* 

niblfc ^ r h^!° n ?H time h T„ We had that kind of im P act hi tting our 
rmuftitt 8tl " n ° 861186 of »W °°-ing out fbout 

«J°hiA aU i 1 r U f ° r k66p J, n ? the candle flickering, if not burn- 
Mmethffi ^l hEJTi W " J^u k6ep at *■ some day 

Thank you very much for your help. 

con^tteT WetLX £T 18 r6a ^ b6Comin K the 811 American 
committee. We have Tom Sawyer sitting up here in the too level 

TuSSJj ^ Jeffere ° n md Wa8hi ^ n on the froSt riw! 
Chairman Ford. Tom Sawyer 

lftetoaddSftMr' d ° y ° U hOTe any COmments *° u wou,d 
Mr. Hayes. I have no comments. 
Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much. 

thoulhtSn^S 1 ° n ^t 81 /- of '/ ie entire subcommittee for a 
tnoughttul and probmg contribution this morning. 

IW^tm! 8 ° Ur SeCOr J d panel t° deal with Titles I and XI. 
That panel will be comprised this morning of Ms. Evelyn Sard 
son. Student Body President, Bronx (immunity CoUw Mr Ken 
c n huseS d D r ; ^"^Northeastern J3^S^bS^& 
cnusetts, Dr. William Muse, President, The University of Akron 

iairs, Cleveland State University; Dr. Ronald Temole Present 

university ot South Florida; and Dr. Calvin Stockman Df>an of 
Continuing Education, Illinois State University ' ° f 

leawefrSm N^TTC ° f 0 introduction ' let m « turn to our col- 
S7B sSondp^' Mr< Serran0 ' 10 introduce « ^st witness 

Mr. Serrano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
cLSSS^n u welcome Ms : Evelyn Richardson from the Bronx 
te is TSaSfffC kf ? 18 Wit ^ US ^ Bronx Community cffi 

Xyffi^^t^.^^^^ that 1 could fin d of a 
stnooi tnat deals with the nontraditional student. 

I wStefd at h y? e oommeno °ment exercise at Bronx Community, and 
mJ^aWl TW £ aV !W 888 ° f ? e P 60 ^ graduating in front of 
of havW 1 STW. n u 0t the drea m that we all have 
or naving our child finish high school and immediately eo 4 vears 
to school and graduate 4 years later. "'""eaiateiy go 4 years 

sionalDSriS JfivV ° m vTft wh ,! cn is the P°° res t Congres- 

w^'toSKSE 1 !.!. 8 fi , no re P r 1L e8en tative of the student body. I 
want to welcome her, and have her please help by insisting to ev- 
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ervone back home that you did see me here and that is the reason 
why I can't go to all those meetings they want me to go to on any 

given day. 
Thank you. m , 0 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Serrano. 
Ms. Richardson. 

STATEMENTS OF EVELYN RICHARDSON, STUDENT BODY PRES1- 
DENT^ BRONX COMMUNITY COLLEGE, KENNETH 1 RYDER, CHAN 
CFLLOR NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY; WILLIAM MUSE, PRESI- 
WNT THE UNIVERSITY OF AKRON, ACCOMPANIED BY DAVID 
SWEET DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF URBAN AFFAIRS, CLEVE- 
1 AND STATE 1 UNIVERSITY; RONALD TEMPLE, PRESIDENT, COM- 
MUMTY ^ COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA; FRANCIS T. BOR- 
S RESIDENT UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH FLORIDA; AND 

Calvin stockman, dean of continuing education 

Ko*^ and the members of the com- 

mittee for thl op^rtunity to testify on Title I of the Higher Educa- 
tio^Act I woukUlso like to particularly thank ^ngre^ ma n Ser- 
rano for his advocacy on behalf of nontraditional students. 

Mv name is Evelyn Richardson. I am 34 years old and a single 
parent ofa 12-yea^ I have completed my second year at 
Bronx immunity College, where I am the President of the Stu- 

de i nt aKstifying today as a beneficiary of the student aid pro- 
graranltSalf of "the United States Student Associahon 

First of all it would have been impossible for me to begin my 
coUege education without the benefit of Federal $SE*tS*£& 
erams Even though I completed high school, I tound it extr em ei y 
Suit to secure regular employment. I worked mostly as a house- 

% t^Ti^ ends meet for my son and 

me With ? New York ^Stete's high cost of living, we are always on 
the brink of being homeless. , stpadv 

Two years ago, I realized the only way I could get a steady 
income was to get my GED and obtain a college education. Fortu- 
nately T Uved nea m Bronx Community College and when I wen 
there to inquire about admissions, I was informed about financial 

d Armed with a Pell Grant, and a New York State Tuition Assist- 
ant ProKram Grant, I enrolled at the Bronx Community College, 
where Tr the first year, I took a full course load of rememal educa- 

^Tl^tX^ to juggle full-time school 
homework part-time work, andWtime motherhood. I am always 
tired and at times, it is overwhelming. T , , 

I defiberately avoided taking out alarge student loar i until I had 
no other choice After my first year, the co; is of attending Bronx 

inched dramatically aid my W hl {L!f IdTAP^nts an5 
$100. I was forced to supplement my Pell and TAP grants, ana 
part-time job with a $2,006 Stafford Loan. Even with all this stu 
dent aid, my financial situation is always touch and go. 
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Low income students, the very ones who have the greatest need 
for financial aid, are often forced to take out loans that they are 
the least able to repay even after graduation. Even with a market- 
able skill such as nuclear medicine, which I am studying, with 
New York States recession, I and many like myself, worry about 
• availability of suitable jobs after graduation and, therefore, our 
abijty to start repaying loans at that time. 

The maximum Pell Grant should be raised so that low-income 
students will not have to take out large loans to finance their at- 
tempt to make a better life for themselves and their children. 

I am a nontraditional student, but increasingly, I am becoming 
not the exception, but the rule. About 60 percent of the students 
enrolled in the City University of New York system are part-time 
students. Most CUNY students are independent and nearly a 
work support children. Two-thirds of the students must 

Across the country, part-time students are the fastest growing 
sector in higher education and 43 percent of undergraduates are 
age lb and older. The average student is not an 18-year-old depend- 
ent, right out of high school. 

USSA endorses the recommendations for Title I submitted by the 
American Council on Education on behalf of the higher education 
community. The community proposes the creation of a single title 
incorporating both Title I and Title XI. 

This new title would continue the Part A Program and Planning 
Grants for institutions to serve the needs of the nontraditional stu- 
dents. 

These grants could be used for a variety of purposes, including: 
one, the structuring of academic programs to meet the needs and 
schedules of adult learners, parents and underrepresented group; 
and two, the provision of information available on continuing 
higher programs and services, financial aid, and counseling and ad- 
vising services. 6 

These programs are vital for nontraditional students. The large 
numbers of working students seeking higher educational opportuni- 
ties requires that classes be available in the morning and evening. 

Likewise, USSA hopes that you will incorporate into Title IV a 
requirement that institutions with large numbers of evening stu- 
dents be required to provide financial aid counseling services 
during evenmg hours. 

Also, USSA strongly supports information-dissemination efforts 
targeting potential adult students. A massive publicity campaign 
should be undertaken by the Federal Government and institutions 
to advertise the financial aid available. 

Such a campaign would ensure that youth as well as adults are 
aware that financial assistance is available for postsecondarv edu- 
cational opportunities. ' 

I would not have known about financial aid had it not been for 
my counselor. 

Two other barriers stand in the way of ncatraditional students 
seeking a higher education. As a full-time student, I am eligible for 
Pell Grants and Steffora Loans, but the large number of less-than- 
half-time students in the CUNY system are not. 
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These students are mostly women and are serious j students 

choice but to go to school part-time. Why snuuia i 

students be denied this assistance that can ™a R e conege ? 

In addition, we support ^ < ^^ B 1 ^^^ CMd^ 
ing the never-funded Subpart 8 of litie iv, opeiam 

Services for Disadvantaged [^ U ^ t ^ q uality child care is as 
For many students, the lack pt accessiDie , « B1 J. th t 

pro^ram^ ^should V degress' paramount priority during this Re- 

*Tthtf vSu once again for the opportunity to testify. We com- 
ni^^^SSiTviBlon in authorizing these programs for 
mend this committees . V1B »"" , ven neces- 

nontraditional students in 1986. Today, they are even nu 

rS^S" wS.tt^ ^answer any ouestions that 
""[Thetreprd statement of Evelyn Richardson follows:] 
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I would hk« to thank the chairperson and the Members of the 
committee for tne opportunity to testify on Title I of the Higher 
c^Ti™ Irt i would like to particularly thank congressman 
Se a " o ms LASlVS" D.n.?f of -traditional students y 

ST. l^M'ST I^WIUV^'K? -on, 

and on behalf of tne united States student Association (U8bA). 

first of all. it would nave ceen impossible for me to begin my 
college "ducatioi' without the benefit of federal fjw-glfj 
programs. Even though I completed high school , I found it 
extremely difficult to secure regular employment. I mostly worked 
6 a X s household helper in other mill' homes. But even so it was 
difficult to make ends meet for my son and me. J* 1 ™ "? W J^L" 1ng 
state's high cost of living, we are always on the drink of Deing 
homeless. 

Two years ago I realized that the only way I cc ild get on 
steady economic footing was to get my uEL) and obtain a "liege 

Z .1,™ Tnrtunatalv I lived near Bronx Community College and 
when I went there To nqli ri about admissions, I was informed about 
financial aid? So armed witn a Pell Grant and New York state 

r"on Issuance Program (TAP) grant. I enrol led at Bronx 
Community College, where for tne first year I took • ™" 
courseload of remedial education courses and still worked P» r J 
h" 7et me tell you; it is incredibly difficult to juggle ffu 11- 
tlr-school homework/part-time worn, and full-time motherhoodl I 
am always tired and at times it is overwhelming. 

I deliberately avoided taking out a large student loan until I 
nad no other choice. But after my first year the cost, of 
attending Bronx increased dramatically and my monthly rent went up 
by nearly 1 w*s forced to supplement my Pe " JAP 9 ants 

and part-time job with a S*,uuu Stafford Loan, "en with all this 
student aid, my financial situation is always touch and go. 

uow-income students, the very ones who have the greatest need 
for financial aid. are often forced to take out J°« ns * ha V y are 
tne least able to repay even after graduation, bven with a 
marKe e tab1e 8 sMll - such as nuclear medicine which am stu d „n - 
witn New York state s recession, I and many like myse it »° rr J "" oul - 
the availability of suitable jobs after graduation and therefore 
our ability to start repaying loans at that time. ^ne max™ Pel 1 
Grant should be raised so that low-income students will not have to 
take out large loans to finance tneir attempt to make a better life 
for themselves and their children. 

1 am a nontraditionai student, but increa singly I j?J d 
not the exception but the rule. About bu* of the students enrol 
in the City university of New York ICUNY) system are P"*"*"" 
students. Most CUNY students are independent and nearly * fourth 
support children. Iwo-thirds of the students must work. Across 
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l c ° u ™ r ^ Part-time students are tne fastest growing sector in 
Jt ? s , "J ° n an Vf 0 \^^uates are age 2b and older 

ILLV* t0 ? nCe and for a11 dispe1 tne "<ytn of the average 

student as a i» year-old dependent ngnt out of high school 

American A rnunr^ e V?H recomme ^ations for Title I submitted by the 
commun?^ ?nl Educat1 °" on benalf of the higher education 
™ l ; The """"unity proposes the creation of a single title 

cCn?inCe l"??/: 116 1 and Tltle ThlB ™» tit e would 

serie tne nL^ of A 8 " d ? 1ann ™9 for institutions to 

serve the needs of nontrad i ti onal students. 

include" U86d f ° r a variety of Purposes. 

* l2L2Sw t J!5 ing ?! academic Programs to meet the needs and 
groups? a0UU learners - P are "ts and underrepresented 

* The provision of information on available continuing higner 

adv^no Services > financial aid, and counsel ng* £nd 
aav i s i ng se rv l ces , 

These programs are vital for nontraditional students Th« 
e^reTEhat classes^ faTni •-SS.JiSS'SSirtlSTt,,. 

students e be l^JTl^ 0 ™ Wlth large numbers o° evening" " 
dir d ng%%e D ning q n;urs. t0 P "° V,d - ald counseling services 

tara e ^na'nor«nt S ^ 0 ^ 1 ^ SupportS 1 ormation-dissemi nation efforts 

ensure that youth as well as adults are et? SI 
anVJr^t 18 availabla ^r Postsecondlry W educa^ona 

ar^L«? . ^ x ahc3 are seri °us students trying to lugale worK 

In aoaition, we support tne ijommittee's past efforts in 
authorizing the never-funded buopart 8 of Title IV Soecial Ch,1d 

s^dents'tne 8 ^T 0 ™""'? '° lle * e students/' Hodman ° hl1d 
students, tne lack of accessible, quality child care is as 
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significant a Darner as financial need. I am fortunate that my 
friends can Took after my son; out many who cannot a * fo ^ e 
care choose to forego college instead, we urge you to reauthorize 
this important provision. 

in summary, tho only way we can ensure the access of 
nontraditional students to postsecondary opportunities is ^ough 
the full funding of Title IV student Mnancial Assistance programs. 

Witn 30 itates slashing their higher education budgets and 
institutions imposing tuition hiKes. we can ill-afford any more 
cutbacKS in the stunent aid programs. Adequate funding of the 
student aid programs should be Congress 1 paramount priority during 
this Reauthorization, 

Thank you once again for tms opportunity to testify, we 
commend this committee's vision in authorizing these programs for 
nontraditional students in laab. Today they are even more 
necessary. If we do not serve the adult learner, we are 
undercutting our Nation's efforts to produce a workforce that can 
take on the economic challenges facing us in the decades to come. 
Thank you and I am happy to answer any questions you might have. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much, Ms. Richardson. 

You mention full-time school, homework, part-time work, full- 
time motherhood, and winning election and serving as Student 
Body President. 

Ms. Richardson. Thank you. 

of thing AWYER ' 111086 ° f US in thiS business don,t write off that sor t 
Dr. Ryder. 

Mr. Ryder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. 

I am currently serving as Chancellor of Northeastern University, 
i have tasay that I come here today, in part, because I served as 
the lormer President of the Association of Urban Universities and 
TitteXI committed the concept of the Urban Grant Act, 

•T^ ay x^ e come to 8U PP° rt H.R. 2351 that the Chairman has sub- 
mitted, it is a tremendous improvement, I believe, on what has for- 
merly been on the books. 

The fundamental concept of Title XI has not really changed 
since it was origmally proposed. The core idea is a simple one. 

ST " nivereit ].<* ^ colleges have an obligation to the cites in 
which they are firmly rooted, going even beyond the primary obli- 
ga r £ P rovide education to the people of the city. 
-h5f.M ddltl0n to educating those people, the urban institutions 
should be ready to provide research and services to the city, the 
government, and other component groups which make up the com- 
munity on issues which the city and those groups feel are of high 
priority. 6 

Northeastern University is a rather significant institution. It 
claims and is probably listed as being the largest enrollment of any 

w«^Z V ?S& m l? 6 . 00 ™^ We clahn that - in P art ' bee*""* 
we do have 30,000 part-time adult nontraditional students as part 
oi our mix. 

We are very proud of our education accomplishments. We are es- 
pecially proud, too, of the things we do with the City of Boston. The 
University was established back in 1898 by the Boston YMCA to 
provide educational opportunities for low income people in the city 
who could not afford to attend the traditional colleges; 

It began with evening classes, scheduled for working people, 
ihen in 1989, day programs were begun which used the coopera- 
tive education plan so the students could work to finance their edu- 
cation and afford higher education. 

The university still provides extensive cooperative education op- 
portunity for many Boston residents. All together, about 1,300 stu- 
dents each year receive some $18 million in scholarship aid, in ad- 
dition to the income which they earn through their cooperative 

• We j Pro Xi?n fr ee tuition for certain component groups in the city, 
including 200 residents of the Housing Authority; where the publfc 
housing residents have very low income. 

The university reinforces the educational programs of the Boston 
schools m a whole variety of ways, every summer, the campus is 
al i 80rto of / oun eer people, sixth graders through 
twelfth graders. Young students come from the local neighborhoods 
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to take special courses on campus which give remedir ■ education 
assistance, and also introduce students to professional fields. 

We provide enhancement programs for the public school teachers 
in mathematics and similar programs. This year, we have just com- 
pleted a fascinating program with the administrators, manage- 
ment, accounting faculty members, and education leaders on our 
campus. We conducted a 5 month study of the Boston Public School 
System, at the request of the Boston School Committee. 

This document that was produced over that extended period was 
finally made public only 2 days ago. An extensive review of the 
Boston schools now would suggest a number of ways in which our 
faculty suggest things could be improved and made more efficient. 

On the bottom line, they would suggest that there is some $20 
million of savings possible by eliminating some of the duplication 
in programs that need to be modified. 

I turned over a copy of this report to the Chairman earlier today. 
I hope those who are interested could look at it. It is a kind of role 
model of what a university can do to assist a specific community in 
solving some of the problems. 

Title XI would allow considerable expansion of this kind of activ- 
ity that Northeastern has initiated. In fact, we have a commitment 
to the city which is highlighted in some pamphlets that I have dis- 
tributed to members of the committee. I have additional copies for 
anyone here who would like them. They are the highlights of some 
of the things the university does in a very positive way to try to be 
a good neighbor and to help all of the community. 

I have just a few scattered suggestions of things that our faculty 
do in the matter of controlling chemical toxicants. 

We have a Toxicology Program, which works with the city to de- 
termine the level of chemical toxicants in various neighborhoods of 
the city. 

Our faculty members in the College of Business have a small 
business institute where they work with about 30 young small busi- 
nessmen each year, trying to improve and strengthen entrepre- 
neurial programs, and strengthen the economy of the city. 

In the area of police, our College of Criminal Justice provides 
special civil rights training to a variety of the police, and trains all 
of the minority members of the Boston Police Force, who are ready 
to take examinations for promotion. This gives them an intensive 
background, so that their success rate is immeasurably improved. 

In other areas, we have a Center for Applied Social Research 
that has worked with the Mayor's Office and the Anti-Crime Coun- 
cil to develop a monitoring system to determine the probability of 
domestic violence in certain households. 

In order to bring it all together, we do have an organization that 
we call the Community Service Faculty Collaborative, which allows 
faculty members who have an interest in public service in the city 
to respond to neighborhood needs and city agency requests when 
special expertise is required. 

Members of this faculty group have worked with the City on 
problems above the third Harvard Tunnel, some of the problems of 
civil engineering, related to the depressed Central Artery, and a 
variety of other special areas of community need. 
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We sincerely believe as a group, Mr. Sawver that un „» km 
makes jtojfant improvement in 'the etSre' oX^UtinJ 
law. Certainly, it is a bill that should be supported very teoadhf 

You suggest in your bill that the nonacadeSport To7'Krt 
nership should not be only looal government but cou°d £ oZ£ 
community groups, nonprofit organizations, and others This I 

bSerVrtlogatC 4 '" P ~" t AUU *™* °™hil 

.egMre^rd^r Wf won,/ asT""'* 
association, recommend thaTtK fl mi^ht U expanded ZZZt 

Wo L p ? ovld . ln & city with important services. y 

communky * br0adly ° pen to a11 of the education 

We urge that also, to the extent that it is possible anH if it 
S ™Sch°f„»cti C „r m f t f e k that / 0U ™ni^Sing d a f o 
^-W^^tl^Xr^ that might be 
««5 tK°J , th n 8e re P resent an outreach and impact of the universities 

Ti«?fllf JL hey T c ° m ; ,ine<1 ° r there is no question that the 
Juper 'tS'TiJ I*"" mtl^JT ^ aS pal? of aa °« 

tha^asweU'aftSmrxltnlinT"' Certai, " y W ° Uld SUPfK>rt 
cannXv-andZr'f^ Said .' " A ™« ic . an P°stsecondary education 

way oftateffiuaf wL'«9 H^' toda * do *»» » the 

n Jds ofTe SmunT5r' ? *" Ca " We reSpond to "» **l 

grLVwM ta a LS^Z ag n 0f A1 iS h »"»*» on the outreach pro- 
grams win, in tact, make all of this a realitv. We believe th«t tw 

We believe, too, in the process as we suDoort Title T an A 

M^ S Mfnk^ P . a, ?- time , f*? student - SupptTshou d be £lto 
Si „ J"^ ; a ' d •°i the parWime student, which certatoly to 

ss^tiassr which aiiows tha 
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In any event, after some long period of bipartisan leadership, Mr. 
Chairman, we are certain that this committee will, once again, 
make its role in history. We urge support for the legislation which 
has been discussed and supported here today. 

Thank you very u uch. 

[The prepared statement of Kenneth Ryder follows:] 
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Mr a*.» Meffibw* of So**—.*., 1 «» K»«* 
Tod.,l m .pp=«^i»8=■»»» 1 '»«» n ' ,fHR2351 • ,ba, ' ,,, ™' 

„ „,. , — — i « 2351 " *** " 

mattmi * tm XI of » High" *— M «*- 0- "■»-• 

Tb. ta*«n««U OCKOP. of TWe XI h» « *W *" *» 

_ .„ .« * - * *" *» 

prima „ of ^ - — - - * °* * * * 

»*. ,o » « » *— ■ - - ~ " MP1 ** "* " " 

. M- ^■«-l**-»-'^- ta ^-»■ b,l,, "* , "*'''"* 

w th» lamest FTE enrollment of any 
Northeastern University has the largest riu c 

we do with and for Boston. 
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The University waj established in 1898 by the Boston \ MCA to provide 
educational opportunity for low income people in the city who coud not afford to attend the 
local private universities. There were no public universities in Boston at that time. Evening 
classes were scheduled for working people, and, in 1909, day programs were begun using the 
Cooperative Education system so that students could work and earn money to finance their 
education. 

Northeastern still provides extensive cooperative education opportunity 
for many Boston residents. About 1300 Boston students each year receive some $18 million 
in scholarship aid from the University. In addition, free tuition is provided to 200 residents 
of public housing and to 10 city employees taking graduate courses. 

The University reinforces the educational programs of Boston's public 
schools in a variety of ways. Each summer several hundred young people from the sixth 
through the twelfth grade are offered special courses on campus to get remedial education 
in areas of academic weakness and to provide an introduction to professional fields. 
Enhancement programs for public school teachers are offered in mathematics and science. 
Throughout the year about 100 students are offered specialized remedial reading instruction 
at the Universes Reading Clinic. This year accounting and management faculty members 
have conducted an extensive audit of the Boston Public School System at the request of the 
School Committee with the hope that substantial improvement can be made in the operation 
of the system. I would think that Northcastern's involvement with the local schools might 
well come within the terms of Title XI-B, as proposed in Mr. Sawyer's bill. 
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Title XI would allow a substantial expansion of what Northeastern has 
already initiated in service to Boston, such as the following: 

rtnitm| ofriw..mi C alTarica n ts. The University's Toxicology program 
works with the city to determine levels of chemical toxicants in neighborhoods. 

fra il Rmmen Institute . Representatives of the College of Business 
work with about thirty small businessmen each year to help identify and meet management 
problems. 

Programs . In addition to providing Civil Rights Training and 
special training of minority police officers who are preparing for promotional examinations, 
the University, through its Center for Applied Social research, has worked with the Mayor's 
Anti-Crime Council to develop a monitoring system for households at risk for domestic 
violence. 

r.nmm..nity Scrvfo F«ultt QJlahmrtive. This University agency 
coordinates the involvement of faculty when city agencies v neighborhood groups need 
expert advice. Projects involving faculty have included the construction of a third harbor 
tunnel, a depressed ceniral artery and the Southwest Corridor Project 

We believe that Mr. Sawyer's bill, while remaining faithful to the vision 
which this Subcommittee brought to it a dozen years ago, docs make significant 
improvements in the structure of existing law, and enhances the chances for its funding, even 
in these fiscally constrained timer 
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Where the original Title XI called for partnerships solely between 
universities and the governments of the cities in which they lived, Mr. Sawyer's bill suggests 
that the non-academic part of the partnership could be not only a local government, but 
also, or alternatively, a private non-profit entity within the community-an industry, labor 
union, the Chamber of Commerce, the local school district, to give some examples. AUU 
strongly endorses this aspect of Mr. Sawyer's bill, and from Northeastem's own experience, 
I can personally attest that it is an idea which can work and can richly reward the city, the 
private sector and the institutions alike. 

Mr. Sawyer's bill permits the participation of community colleges "where 
possible and appropriate" in the partnership, it envisages. AUU is happy that the bill does 
this much, but we would suggest that it move just a little bit further in that same direction. 
Specifically, wc would recommend that the bill be amended to peimit the academic side of 
the partnership to be any institution or group of institutions of higher education-two-year 
or four-year. A veiy similar bill introduced in the Senate, S. 1336, by Senator Mark Hatfield, 
does go the full distance for the community colleges, and we applaud it. 

We believe that there are important urban community colleges and 
community college systems which are fully capable of providing cities with the important 
services the title envisages and that neither universities, nor four-year institutions, nor 
community college* should have any special status carved out for them in the legislation. 
The selection of an application for funding by the Secretary of 'education should be on a 
basis of peer review, without restriction to any single sector or limited number of institutions. 
Title XI is not a formula grant, Mr. Chairman, ana it should not become , 
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I wfll mention one further amendment our imitations would 
recommend to the Sawyer bill. We would strongly urge the Subcommittee to legislate in the 
manner recommended to the Subcommittee on April 8th by the higher education community 
at a whote-by the American Council on Education, the several associations of State 
institutions, the private and independent sector, the community colleges and the urban 
institutions-all of whom signed on to the proposal that the Outreach functions of higher 
education should be brought together in one Title, consisting of several separate programs- 
and Including Title XI, Title I, dealing with Continuing Education, and Title V-B, the School- 
College, University Partnership Program. 

Mr. Sawyer's bill contains Title XI and Title V-B, and in an ideal world, we 
would hope that it would also contain, with distinct authorization levels and applications 
procedures, a renewed and strengthened Title I. 

We would strongly urge upon you that a Title I be enacted, whether as part 
of an Outreach Supertitle, or as a Title of its own, is a matter on which we would defer to 
the Subcommittee's sense of what is appropriate. Substantively, AUU concurs in the Title 
I recommendations of the National University Continuing Education Association, and the 
rest of the higher education community as set forth in the April 8th committee document, 
and on which you will receive testimony later today. 

The urban colleges and univetsities, Mr. Chairman, are proud of their 
role in the forefront of those institutions serving the New Majority of college students-the 
older, more mature, more experienced students-often student-parents or student-workers, 
and often part-time students. Much has been said throughout these hearings, about the 
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need for the reauthorization legislation to deal with their needs. ALU, with the rest of the 
higher education community, would urge you to use Title I as the vehicle for doing just that 
Chairman Ford often quotes from a Committee Report fifcd by this 
Committee some fifteen year, ag^a report which as he keeps pointing out, opened up 
many of the issues that ha- « permeated the higher education debate since. His quotation 
is usually one that points to ft. r waging nature of the college student. 

Let me quote another passage from that Committee report which, I 
believe, underscores the thread that ties Title 1 and Mr. Sawyer's Title XI and bills by Mrs. 
Mink and other members to help part-time and other "non-traditional" student together. 

This Committee said, in 1976, "American postsecondary education 
cannot say-and for the most part i, is no, saying -come to our place of business a, our 
convenience, during our hours a „d if we decide to admit you, you can learn what we think 
you ought to know.' On the contrary, many are saying, in effect, 'What do you need i„ the 
way of intellectual wares? And how can we fill that need? 1 " 

This is the question higher education hopes to pose, and asks your help in 
answering, i„ an Outreach Title or Titles, in Title !V, in the whole panoply of programs 
under the Higher Education Act. 

We believe that Title XI helps answer that question, as do Titles I and V-B. 

YourSubcommit,ee,Mr.aairn,,an,ha S ath#rt y .year-old record of bipartisan 
leadership in coming up with answers to that question. 1991 will „ 0 « change that 
tradition. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much, Mr. privilege 
Let me pause for just a moment, and indulge the sa me P" vlie « 
that Mr. Serrano took a few minutes ago to introduce the next two 

4 These two gentlemen are real ^ na ^^ l R™ ^nd he as 
worked with Bill Muse in another life— I as Mayor, ana ne *» 
JresidlnHf the university that has become the central economic 
engine of growth and p = m a ^^UbXi^m 7,500 

JE? 0M t^To^t^^^m^ charaCter 18 
^SSSSSS^ I afglobal as?L industry that defines our com- 

"S? new Mayor, the collaboration with the whole range of the 
faculty SfThe UnWersity of Akron was what \^^S^S- 
in the development of depth of issue insight that made that transi 

ti0 Bifl U K f was not there yet, but his partnership in the growth 

fined a new era in our community and in the history of the univer 

8it Jw Swppt is the one who taught me how to go about doing 
thS worked fo - Dave Sweet on a number of occasions. Dave is 
ihl former Director of Environmental Protection in the State of 
Ohio [ and a former Ablic Utilities Commissioner in which capac 

KS£2$£«*» College of Urban Affair^ ^haskegt aUve 
the effort that is being made under Ohio ^"Jg^gf^ 
gram. It's a direct outgrowth, a child of the nrtufiw Ai, in 
this authorization, in anticipation * ^ f w^<^ • ^ 

That funding ha* remained hopeful for these many JgJ» 
v r we hooe to give it real life. If the example that Dave S>weet 
•^f mn uSL at Cleveland State University and the University of 
Aknm ire any exSeX contribution is genuinely as unlimited 
a^Xt we^ave^ogn'ized from the MorrilT Act in the last cent* 

ry With that, I am going to stop talking and welcome Dr. Bill Muse 

t °Mr r K Thank you, Mr. Sawyer for that g«£»g£* P ar ' 
ticularly for the opportunity to testify before this committee. 

Tam mildly interested in the Reauthorization of the H*her IM* 
cation Act and am particularly interested in programs that would 
strengthen sdiool aJd college ^^^^^^d 
centralized financial aid information network that would expand 

^"us Attention this .norning partgjlarty on jTWj 
XI I want to first applaud Representative Sawyer for the int oduc 
Sn of H R 2531 L, that I feel is a very visionary piece of legisLuon. 
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age urban educational institution^ 14 would encour- 

° f »" "*»- Per 

crmeTd'dte^ 

su^otf to! agricuifu^vS' f $■*»''»» Federal 
miHion a ySr ^ mCreaSed t0 a current le " 1 " "early $600 

through colC a ^? ic X C re tUra ' 18SU< *' and 18 done P*»««y 
provide the ^K^eg^ 

tia t ti« l i h iidta«t^ i 75^ t topmvidefanding for the urban ini- 
nSltSn^ 

vention programs 1 wSrt toriJSi a .^ dress ed through early inter- 
cellence Program, oTSTE? ' 0hl °- th e Strive Toward Ex- 
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This r ^ram was funded entirely by private funds— a $3 million 
gift from the Firestone Trust Fund. It provides academic, social, 
and cultural activities for economically disadvantaged, but aca- 
demically talented, youngsters in the Akron Public School System. 

Now in its fourth year, this program has a near perfect retention 
rate. Parental involvement also has been extremely encouraging. 
We have seen parents who, as a result of the participation of their 
children in STEP, have entered job training programs to get off 
public assistance, earned their GEDs, and even a few have started 
working towards their own college degrees. 

We feel that the investments that the University of Akron and 
Firestone have made are being multiplied many times over. The 
experiences offered by STEP are dramatically enhancing future 
prospects for youngsters and their families. 

The only discouraging thing to us is that the program can only 
serve a small number of students from the Akron Public School 
System. Without Federal assistance for programs of this sort, the 
advantages could be dramatically multiplied. 

In conclusion, I want to thank the committee for its efforts to 
obtain the input from those of us around the country. I want to 
commend you and, particularly, Representative Sawyer, for your 
leadership in dealing with these issues of prime importance to our 
Nation. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of William Muse follows:] 
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Willi** V. Mum 
July 24, 1991 



I .« Willi- v. Mum, i*Mid.nt of Th. univ.r.lty of Akron. 
Th.nk you for holding thl. haarlng today to collMt opinion, and 
id... for improving and .xt.ndlng th. r..ch of po.f.concry 
•auction. Ma .ppr.ci.f your willing*... to ll.t.n and to 
anllat your collMguM in crafting lagi.lation tnat will pro»ot. 
thm** goals* 

ciMrly, congr... f-c. . v.ry crltlc.1 and for.ld.bl. t..k 
in th. r..uthorlMtion pros.... Th. High.r Eduction Act of 1965 
... hi.toric .nd .o-ntou. in .aklng AMrlc.'. hlghar auction 
.y.tM th. b..t and »o.t .oom.101. in th. world. v.t, th.r. 
continu. to b. barrl.r. vhlch .xclud. or di.courag. .oc... by . 
.i.Mbl. portion of our popul.tlon, partloul.rly wlnorltl.., th. 
.oom-.io.liy dlcdv.nt.god .nd th. ac.dMlc.Hy und.rpr.p.rod. 

Flr.t, I would Ilk. to .ppl.ud CongrM. for it. oo-ltcnt 
to pr...rvl«a th. ft4.nl gov.rnMnt'. rlgntfui lMd.rMlp rol. 
in oductlon. I m -li«htM to m. bill, ponding in Conor... 
vhlch .dvocf .tMngthMln, of ochool and coll.g. coun.-ling, 
erMtion ot . cntr-llMd financial .id infonutlon network, 
^lon of Mrly infrvntion program .nd . vi.lon.ry M* bill 
.pon.orM by l«prM.nt.tlv. B.vy.r vhlch would crct. « -urban 
land grant* lnltlatlv.. 
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Title u Testimony 
William V. Muae 

July 24, im 

Rep. sawyer's bin i e right on target for these times. 
£ -reasingly, our nation's aost devastating problems— among then 
poverty, Illiteracy, crime, and drug abuse—are concentrated In 
urban can tar a. Clearly, universities located In urban arena are 
in the bast position to help sool%ty deal with these compelling 
problems. But ve don't have adequate resources to do the job 
that wa are capable of doing. When land grant institutions vara 
created in the mid-iaooe, 80% of Americans lived in rural, 
agricultural ai-ae. Today, 80% live in urban areas. Despite 
this dramatic shift, the federal government still gives major 
emphasis and funding to land grant institutions serving an 
agricultural agenda. 

Based on U.S. Department of Agricultural figures, federal 
support for agricultural experiment stations and the cooperative 
extension service at land grant universities almost doubled i960 
to 1990, increasing to a current level of nearly 9600M. 

Though extension agents serve both rural and urban areas, 
in many states the r ^search that historically has supported the 
extension efforts focuses on agricultural lssuee and Is done 
primarily through collages of agriculture. The land grant model 
has been enormously effective in serving a rural, agricultural 
constituency. He in the urban universities believe that federal 
support would assist us In emulating the land grant model for an 
urban constituency and recommend you move forward on Title xi to 
provide this funding opportunity. 
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WllliaB V. NUB* 
July 34, 1991 



X aa ancouragad by Sanator Hatflald'a propoaal (S. 1336) to 
provlda $10M In funding for Tltla XI and urge aupport of that 



At urban lnatltutlona, wo ar* aoutaly awara of tha 
daflclanolaa out thora: fron poor baalc acadaale akllla to 
lnadaguata inforaatlon and guldanca for atudanta and paranta 
about oaroar cholcaa, atfucational opportunitlaa, and tha 
availability of financial aaalatanea. Wa hava alao aaan that 
axoaptlonal raaulta can occur whan atudanta' naoda ara 
acknowledge and addraaaad. I would lika to clta a nationally 
algnlficant auooaaa atory in Akron--tha Strlva Toward EKoallanca 
Prograa, or STEP for abort. 

Pundad by a S3M gift froa tha Flraatona Truat rund, STIP 
provldaa acadaalo, aoolai and cultural activitlaa for 
aoonoaioaliy dlaadvantagad but acadanlcally talantad youngatara 
in tha Akron Public Sohoola ard thalr paranta. How in it fourth 
yaar, STEP hoa a naarly parfact ratantlon rata. Parantal 
lnvolvaaant alao haa baan axtranaiy anoouraglng. Ka hava aaan 
paranta who, aa a raault of thalr participation in STEP, hava 
antarad Job training prograaa to gat off public aaalatanea, 
aarnad thalr CEDa, and avan a faw who hava atartad working toward 
thair own col logo dagraa. 
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Titla XX TMtlMuy 
ttllllaa v. Huaa 
July *4, 1991 



Wa faal that tha lnvaetaanta of tha Univarelty and 
Firaatona ara being wltipliad Mny tlaaa ovar, and tha 
axparlancaa offered by STEP ara drastically enhancing Altera 
proepeote for thaaa youogetere and thalr faalllea. Tha only 
dleoouraglng thing to ua 1. that tho prograe-due to funding 
linitationa-can only tarva a aa.ll nuaber of atudanta, «ii fron 
tha Akron public School ■. 

Certainly, on. of tha Higher Education Act 'a mat *eportant 
•nd influential contributiona haa baan in tha araa of atudant 
financial aid. Padaral aaalatanca la abaolutaly vital to collaga 
atudanta tod.y. At Akron, for exaapla, M . r iy 40% of our 30,000 
■tudenta racalva aoM for* of fadaral atudant aid. I would ilka 
to ralnforoa tha rewawendatione praaantad aarliar thia «onth to 
your aubcoeeittee in tha unltad front by 12 major educational 
aaaociationa, including tha Aaarlcan council on Education, tha 
Aaarlcan Aaaooiation of stata Collagaa and Unlvaraltlaa and tha 
National Aaaooiation of Zndapandant Collagaa and Onivaraitiaa. 

Thalr reeoaaandatlona for tha rt.ll Grant prograa arat 

*• T° HlWt Poro edeauate grant aoo j mn g a. ^ ^ 
paadjaat atudanta and rmlimntim ^ 

borrowing 

8 * TO OltOnd Qllblbllltv dap.nd.nl-. »<• ^-j 

poor and Bgdajatl f ico— faalUeat and. 
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Titla XX YMtlMMiy 
William V. Kuaa 

July 24, 1091 

3. To lmprov tha program's acuity for all allalbla 

atudanta by raplaolna tha currant, complax fflg Bll * ith 
a almnlmr more aaultabia formula. Tha aduoatlon 
aaapclatloni hava proposad a aingla formula oft $2,750 
(living axpansaa) ♦ 25% of tuition (With a maximum of 
$1,750) - tha axpactsd family contribution. Thlv 
formula would inoraaaa awarda to all low incoaa Pall 
recipianta; axpand eligibility to famlllaa with inoowea 
up to $44,000; provlda a mora raailatlo living 
allowance i and lncraaaa the tuition aanaltlvlty of 
awards. 

I also would ancouraga you and your ccllaaguaa to oonaldar 
inoraaalng fadaral support for cooparatlva aducatlon (undar Tltla 
vill) • Co-op prog rata help atudanta davalop or it leal work skills 
and axparianoa along with classroom laamingi anabla thorn to aam 
monay to halp pay for eollags* and importantly! provida bualnaaa 
and industry with a ataady atraam of young talanfc. 

Laat yaar in Ohio along, 11,555 atudanta hald co-op 
aaaignmarta at aome 4,990 amployars. It la aatimatad that thsaa 
atudanta aamad mora than $76M in wagas, for an avoraga of 
$5,594. To glva you soma aanaa of how important thaaa aamlnga 
ara r a yaar of tuition and gsnsral faaa at Akron waa about $2,400 
laat year* 
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Tlti« xx TMtisony 
tfilliaa V. hum 
July 24, 1991 



Nationally, It haa fcaen aatiaatad that co-op atudanta pay sora 
than $ia7M in fadaral taxaa ana aoclal aaourity on thair 
aarninga, yialding a nat gain to tha govarnsant or 16 tlaaa ita 
invaataant through Titla VXXX. Claarly, cooparativa aduoation 
produoaa wlda ranging banafita tor a ralativaly aull Invaataant. 

Xn conciuaion, x want to thank tha oonittaa for your 
afforta to obtain our input and to coaaand you for your 
laadarahip in daallng vith thaaa laauaa of prlaa inportanca to 
our nation* 



•rr 

Ttm Vntonlty of Akron 
91 JULY :• tat* 
UV; 7-22-91 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Sweet. , A . . . 

Mr. Sweet. Congressman Sawyer, it is a pleasure to be here to 
represent not only the College of Urban Affairs of Cleveland State 
University, but in my role as Chair of Ohio's Urban University 
Program. „ , . .. 

It was you who stated at the beginning of this session a compli- 
ment to Chairman Ford for his vision in proposing Title XI, back in 
1979. In that Act, it states that there exists on our Nation s urban 
campuses, an underutilized reservoir of skills, talents, and knowl- 
edge of the Nation's urban universities and calls for applying these 
in a systematic and sustained manner to make a significant contri- 
bution towards the solution of urban problems. 

Title XI's language acknowledges that these goals were hin- 
dered by the limited funds available to sustain their commitment, 
and authorized $15 million for fiscal year 1981 and increasing to 
$55 million for fiscal year 1985. t 

Those of us in Ohio who were involved in supporting that initia- 
tive at that time believe in that language. We also believe that 
Ohio rarely gets out in front of any initiative of this type. Fortu- 
nately, we were able to put together a proposal that, in essence, 
was token to the State Legislature. t , 

It involved a collaboration of the eligible state assisted institu- 
tions that ultimately would qualify for the funds that were called 
for in Title XI. That includes eight publicly assisted state urban in- 
stitutions, in seven metropolitan areas. 

The proposal led to the funding of what is now referred to as 
Ohio's urban university program. As indicated in my testimony, it 
started with a $1 million biannual appropriation— a line item- 
similar to the way in which our state funds the agriculture experi- 
ment station and extension service. 

It has grown over the past six biennia, or 12 years, to a total now 
of over $6 million, that is distributed amongst those eight partici- 
pating institutions in a coordinated fashion, seeking to achieve the 
objectives that were called for in the Title XI authorization. 

I guess what lessons we have learned are contained in a summa- 
ry booklet, which I have submitted to the committee. Contained in 
there is the decade of progress of the activities that these eight in- 
stitutions engage in linking to their various urban areas. 

While I could extol the links that you are well aware of— the 
urban studies center at the University of Akron, with the work 
that they have done, and our urban center— I will allow that to be 
summarized in the booklet. 

I would like to point to two specific issues that, in essence, illus- 
trate why it is so important that the Congress move forward, not 
only on this authorization initiative that you have put forth, but 
the important next step of appropriation. 

The way in which a state-assisted financmg occurs for our pri- 
mary mission of teaching is through an FTE-generated formula. At 
least, that is our experience in Ohio, and I think it is true across 
many of the states. 

For an institution to engage in outreach, and the kinds of things 
that Title XI calls for, in essence, a President is challenged to 
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divert money from the teaching budget to these applied research or 
extension activities. 

A century ago, the Congress, in its wisdom, learned that that 
probably was not the best model. This was done in a series of acts 
over a 52 year period, beginning with the Morrill Act, followed by 
the Hatch Act, and then the Smith-Leaver Act. 

You put in place a model that is world renown. I think what we 
are asking for is a similar model in our urban institutions. This is 
because what that model allows for is the separate funding of ap- 
plied research and separate funding of the extension, or the out- 
reach for service functions. 

So, the Congress now, as Dr. Muse has pointed out, finds that 
model for the experiment stations and the extension component to 
the tune of over $600 million. 

The important thing that this constituency has done to their 
credit in the land grant institutions is the leverage. So, in the ex- 
tension example, there is over $1.2 billion dollars, as a result of the 
Federal, state, and local funding that is involved in this outreach 
function. 

As I was telling Dr. Muse, in the largest county in Ohio, Cuya- 
hoga County, what occurs is the funding for extension draws upon 
the state, the Federal, and over $250,000 from Cuyahoga County. 
This flows to the College of Agriculture at Ohio State in Columbia, 
for the extension function. 

So, I think that the first issue is that it is a very powerful model 
that should be replicated, and can be replicated if Title XI is au- 
thorized and appropriated. 

The second thing is that it builds those essential links, whether 
it be links to housing or into infrastructure or urban education. 
Those are three that we are particularly proud of that our network 
has developed. 

It is a classic illustration of bringing together these resource— 
the urban institutions and their reservoir of skills and talents— ad- 
dressing the issues that you struggled with as a Mayor, and that as 
your successor continues to struggle with, at least having a re- 
source at the University of Akron. The Mayor in Cleveland has a 
simi ai situation. 

So, we are both pleased for your perseverance in coming forward 
with H.R. 2531. We stand ready to support not only this, but 
moving into the next stage, once that is successful and is an appro- 
priation. 

I appreciate the opportunity to quickly summarize that decade's 
worth of experience. 
[The prepared statement of David C. Sweet follows:] 
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I an David c. Sweet, Dean of the Naxine Goodman Levin College of 
Urban Affair*, Cleveland State University, and Chair of the Ohio Urban 
University Program. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
this hearing today to offer support and recommendations for the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

In particular, I would like to commend Representative Sawyer for 
introduction of H.R.2531 as an amendment to Title XI "to encourage 
urban educational institutions to form partnerships to use their 
knowledge and resources for the solution of severe urban problems. 11 

Dr. William Muse # s testimony has provided background on the shift 
in population over the past century from rural to urban, the critical 
problems our urban areas are facing, and the lack of funding available 
to support urban research and extension efforts at our universities. 
I would like to fccus on three models for funding pv olic university 
research/extension activities in the State of Ohio and demonstrate how 
federal funding through H.R.2531 could enhance the Urban University 
Model. 

In the first model— long the traditional one for funding state 
universities— public funding supports the teaching component of the 
university and is usually based on the number of students enrolled. 
Funds must be diverted from teaching to support the research and 
service missions of the university or reliance is placed on external 
grants and contracts. Emphasis is placed on the education of 
utudents as separate from their environment and there is little 
identification with the community. 
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The second funding example, the Land Grant Model, dates to the 
mid-nineteenth century and the passage of the Morrill Act by the U.S. 
Congress, which endowed states with eleven million acres of pub" 1 ic 
land to be sold to fund the establishment of a whole new system of 
higher education — land grant universities. This new system was 
intended to "democratize* education by expanding both the audience and 
the knowledge base, and served to complement a national expansionist 
agrarian policy. In 1867, with the passage of the Hatch Act by the 
U.S. Congress, the purpose and function of the land grant university 
was broadened even further to include a specific research function. 
The Hatch Act initially appropriated §15,000 to every state for 
agricultural experiment stations, and by 1990 provided $225 million 
for such research. [See Table 1 attached.] 

In 1914, the notion that a public, research university should 
have a service function became national policy when the U.S. Congress 
passed the Smith-Lever Act which made the Cooperative Extension 
Service a formal educational arm of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and forged a federal, state, and local government partnership linking 
the land grant universities 1 agricultural research to the people. 

Federal-level attempts to build on the Morrill Act reforms and 
provide a federal purpose and funding for urban universities and 
urban extension efforts were initiated in Congress in the late 1970s. 
The result was Title XI, the Urban Grant University Program, 
established as part of the 1980 reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. In anticipation of the pending federal 
legislation (which had funding authorized beginning FY1981, but never 
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appreciated) , Cleveland State University succesnfully proposed to the 
Ohio General Assembly the establishment of the Urban University 
Program (UUP) , the example for the third funding model I wish to 
describe. 

The UUP Model emulates the Land Grant Model but is different in 
several aspects, in addition to its urban, rather than rural, focus, 
one 9' r difference is funding. The Ohio uup Model is supported 
through a line itee appropriation as part of the higher education 
budget, initially funded at Si million for the 1980-81 biennium, UUP 
has generated a strong commitment from state and local leaders and has 
received continued support from the state legislature. Funding has 
been increassd to .lightly over $6 million for the 1992-93 biennium. 
The 1990 fiscal year state funding for UUP research and technical 
assistance for the urban population totaled $3.6 million, compared 
to research and cooperative extension for the rural population which 
received $35.3 million in state funding. 

A second difference is that the state UUP funding supports 
teaching, urban research, outreach activities and data base 
development at seven additional state urban universities, unlike the 
Land Grant Model which is centered at a single institution in Ohio. 

The UUP program, administered through the Levin College of Urban 
Affairs at Cleveland state, supports the College and its Urban Center, 
in a decade, the eight institutions have carried out a wide range of 
activities in such program areas as housing, neighborhood development, 
economic development, public management, and urban design and have 
leveraged external funding to do so. Through the involvement of 
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faculty in this work, students are having learning experiences that 
link then to real problems and real solutions. 

The generic word "research" obscures the importance of a large 
body of information that has been collected, analyzed, and 
disseminated throuqhout the state, providing citizens, legislators, 
corporations, and organizations with appropriate background for making 
the policy decisions that affect the lives, livelihoods, and fortunes 
of several million Ohioans. 

Ohio's "Title XI-ti^e M Urban University Program is the only one 
in the nation with a line-item appropriation for a state-wide program. 
We are quite willing to forego the distinction of being the "only 
one" because we are fully convinced that the Title XI funding which 
would assist Ohio and the other 49 states in replicating the program 
would enable our urban universities to better serve their 
constituencies. 

With the passage of three acts over a period of 52 years, the 
U.S. Congress put in place a series of higher education initiatives 
which made our land grant universities a major force in building our 
nation's strong agricultural economy. Today we have an even more 
extensive system of public universities that can be involved— and are 
in fact, already involved, in enhancing the quality of life in our 
urban areas. We need, however, federal interest and federal funding 
to pull together these diverse activities. I urge tt*e reauthorization 
of Title XI of the Higher Education Act of 1965. An infusion of 
federal money can serve as a catalytic force, proving that there is a 
high national value on urban living and a strong federal commitment 
to involving our universities in addressing critical urban issues. 
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Attachments: 

1. Funding of Research/Extension Activities at Public 
Universities in Ohio (FY 1990). June 19, 1991. 

2. Table l. Distribution of Agriculture R&D and Extension 
Funds By Source, 1980 and 1990. 
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Table 1 

Distribution of Agriculture R4D and Extension 
Funds By Source, 1980 and 1990. • 

North Central Region National 

Fending 1980 1990 Percent I960 1990 Percent 

Sources $ ■ill ions $ Mil lions cnanye «T90 $ Millions $ Millions change «T90 



Cooperative Extension Service 



federal S $65.3 S96.4 ttX $221.0 »J28.7 46X 

X of National <29X) (29X) 

States $61.1 SK9.2 «4X $300.5 S612.2 104X 

X of National <27X) <24X) 

County S $46.5 $64.4 62X $130.1 $246.5 69X 

X of National <36X) <34X> 

Nontax S S 7*0 120*8 198% S 16.1 S 52.9 229X 

X of National <43%> <40%> 

Grand Total $199.9 $350.9 76X $660.4 $1,240*3 66X 

X of National <30X) (26%) 



Agricultural Experiment Stations 

federal S $49.3 $117.3 136X $175.7 $ 2SS.0 45X 

X of National <28X) <46X) 



Source: U.S. Oepartawnt of Agriculture, 1960 and 1990. 
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Mr, Sawylr. Thank you very much. 
Dr. Temple. 

Mr. Temple. Mr. Chairman, the community colleges are very 
pleased to be a part of your hearing on the Higher Education Act 
reforms that relate to Titles I and XI. 

While I am a member of the Board of the American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges, I am also immediate past Chair 
of the AACJC Commission on Urban Community Colleges and a 
member of the Joint Commission on Federal Relations of AACJC, 
and the Association of Community College Trustees. 

In addition, my testimony speaks for all of these groups. The As- 
sociation of Urban Universities has also asked to be associated with 
this testimony. 

As I look at the history of the Higher Education Act, I find its 
central thrust to lie in helping higher education turn out more 
bachelor's degrees. Certainly that is a worthy goal for a democratic 
society. 

Yet, going back, Mr. Chairman, to your very first hearing on the 
Reauthorization, it is perfectly clear that the grave challenges 
facing our country call for a Higher Education Act with a broader 
purpose and a larger vision. 

As economists like Anthony Carnevale and Carol Francis, among 
others, remind us, these challenges will not be solved by science 
and technology alone. Answers will hinge more upon human re- 
source development than upon capital formation. 

Essential to our competitive edge will be a world-class work 
force— only 30 percent of which, economists again, say, necessarily 
will have bachelor's or higher degrees. It must, of course, include 
also a world-class profession of classroom teachers. 

For the 70 percent of the work force who won't require bachelors 
or higher degrees, periodic training beyond the secondary level, to 
build and upgrade job skills, and to keep older workers productive 
longer, has become a national imperative. Like college itself, it 
forms an integral part of the American Dream. 

This national need falls heavily on community colleges, even as 
it helps to drive the growth and popularity of our programs. Yet, it 
is a need that the existing Higher Education Act barely touches. 
Clearly, there should be a national strategy to addresses it. If it is 
not addressed in the Higher Education Act, then where do we ad- 
dress it? 

In our view, the opening title of the Act should set the policy 
thrust that addresses it, in order to underscore the urgent responsi- 
bility that higher education must bear for meeting and leading re- 
sponses to this need. Fortunately, such strategy and responsibility 
is targeted in several bills before you. 

The Joint Commission on Federal Relation has recommended 
that both AACJC and ACCT actively support the Goodling Bill, 
H.R. 2852. It targets specifically two of the most pressing problems: 
the pipeline or transfer bottleneck, and the indefensible gaps that 
plague articulation between 2 year and 4 year colleges in almost 
every state. They are roadblocks to both a world-class work force 
and a world-class teaching profession. 

Because community colleges serve the majority of Americans 
who start college, and the still larger majorities of women, single 
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?™?^'? vA mi ™ ritie * wh o are freshmen and sophomores, the po- 
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must be full partners in programs that deal with training and com- 
munity and economic development. 

The Hatfield bill, S. 1336, puts strong emphasis on communitv 
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An Assistant Secretary for Community Colleges ought to fill a 
formidable role in leading such initiatives, and promoting inter- 
agency cooperation. , . . 

Paradoxical though it may seem, the importance of the .institu- 
tional assistance provided by Titles I, III, and IX is magnified by 
the success of Title IV programs, particularly Pell Grants. The 
growth of community college programs continue to be driven by 
demand, with much of it focused on work force needs. Pell brants 
have more than fulfilled their promise of access, but the part of the 
Pell Grant that goes for tuition never amounts to more than a 
small down payment on program costs. 

With state and local budget problems increasing, the pressure on 
colleges to cut services, Titles I, III, and XI will have still greater 
significance in building meaningful access. Global competition in- 
creasingly requires that access be synonymous with program qual- 
ity. 

Consistent with everything we have said so far, Mr. Chairman, 
we urge the committee and Congress to keep lt^ss-than-halt-time 
students eligible for student aid, and to press the Budget and Ap- 
propriations Committee to fund their participation in the title IV 

programs. . , , , 

The pressing changes in demographics, technology, and the work- 
place make the development of their job skills absolutely vital to 

our economic future. , ,. f( . 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the very difficult 
choices you face in these stringent times. Our overriding concern is 
the Nation's critical need for a world-class work force. You have 
heard strong testimony to that effect today. 

Without such a work force, neither the Federal Government nor 
the states will have a revenue base over time to solve the budget 
deficits, the infrastructure gap, and the tfrave problems of crime 

an We 1 befieve that higher education bears a large and central re- 
sponsibility for achieving this goal. The Act you write in this Keau- 
thorization, which we think ought to be a cornerstone of a national 
strategy to reach this goal, will help us to face the responsibility, 
as well as to carry it out. . 

Thank you again for this opportunity to share our thinking. 

[The prepared statement of Ronald Temple follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, the community colleges are very pleased to be a part of your hearing on 
the Higher Education Act reforms that relate to Titles I and XI. While I am a member of the 
Board of the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, I am also immediate past 
Chair of the AACJC Commission on Urban Community Colleges and a member of the Joint 
Commission on Federal Relations, AACJC and the Association of Community College Trustees. 
My testimony speaks for all of these groups. The Association of Urban Universities has also 
asked to be associated with this testimony. 

We recognize that the federal funds that eventually flow fron the Higher Education 
Reauthorization Act will remain largely concentrated in student assistance, yet we believe the 
initiatives that reauthorize and remold Titles I and XI will be just as important as the Tide VI 
programs in expressing the direction and purpose of federal support for higher education. 

As I look at the history of the Higher Education Act, I find it, central thrust to lie in 
helping higher education turn out more bachelors degrees. Certainly that is a worthy goal for 
a democratic society. Yet, going back, Mr. Chairman, «<, your frs, hearing on the 
reauthorization, it is perfectly clear that the grave challenges facing our country call for a Higher 
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Education Act with a broader purpose, a larger vision. . 

As economists like Anthony Carnevale and Carol Francis, among others, remind us, 
these challenges will not be solved by science and technology alone. Answ<-is will hinge more 
upon human resource development than upon capital formation. Essential to our competitive 
edge will be a world-class workforce - only 30 percent of which, economists again say, 
necessarily will have bachelors or higher degrees. It must, of course, include also a world-class 
profession of classroom teachers. 

For the 70 percent of the workforce who won't require bachelors or higher degrees, 
periodic training beyond the secondary level, to build and upgrade job skills, nnd to keep older 
workers productive longer, has become a national imperative. Like college itself, it forms an 
integral part of the American Dream. 

This national need falls heavily on community colleges, even as it helps to drive the 
growth and popularity of our programs. Yet it is a need that the existing Higher Education Act 
barely touches. 

Clearly, there should be a national strategy to address it. And, if not in the Higher 
Education Act, then where? In our view, the opening title of the Act should set the policy thrust 
that addresses it, in order to underscore the urgent responsibility that higher education must bear 
for meeting and leading responses to this need. Fortunately, such strategy and responsibility is 

targeted in several bills before you. 

The Joint Commission on Federal Relations has recommended that both AACJC and 
ACCT actively support the Goodling Bill, H.R. 2852. It targets specifically two of the most 
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pressing problems - the pipeline, or transfer bottleneck, and the indefensible gaps that plague 
articulation between two-year and four-year programs in almost every State. They are roadblocks 
to both a world-class workforce and a world-class teaching profession. Because community 
colleges serve the majority of Americans who start college, and the still larger majorities of 
women, single parents, and minorities who are freshmen and sophomores, the potential of our 
colleges for solving the teacher shortages, in terms of both talent and ethnic balance, are 
virtually limitless. University schools of education should be doing far more than they are at 
present to tap this wellspring. The incentives in the Goodling bill should spur them to do so. 

As a show of cooperation with the governors and the President, as well as a boost to the 
teaching profession in particular, the Committee might consider keying the transfer scholarship 
in the Goodling bill to the five disciplines cited in their joint National Goals - English, math, 
science, history and geography. 

AACJC and ACCT also applaud two Title XI bills, the Hatfield bill, S. 1336, and the 
Sawyer bill, H.R. 2531 , though we have a clear reservation about the latter. H.R. 2531 offers 
a good program, but it casts community colleges in a secondary role, Because the community 
college systems serves the largest enrollments of both working adults and economically 
disadvantaged in most of the larger cities, the community colleges must be full partners in 
programs that deal with training and community and er ^omic development. The Hatfield bill, 
S. 1336, puts strong emphasis on community colleges, urban universities, local government and 
employers working together as full partners. 
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As you think about national strategies for human resource development, I want to share 
with you some of the ideas and concerns of my colleagues in the Commission on Uiban 
Community Colleges. 

In the City Colleges of Chicago, the nation's second largest community college system, 
Chancellor Brady puts strong emphasis on the need for technology transfer among employers, 
universities and community college programs, in order to make responses to specific uiban 
problems as timely and technically advanced as possible. A profile of her networking initiative, 
called the Productive Chicago Project, accompanies this testimony. 

Dr. Raymond C. Bowen, President of LaGuardia Community College of the City 
University of New York, echoes our concern over the pipeline. He points out, "access to higher 
education for minorities is highly concentrated in our urban community colleges/ He adds, 
"The challenge for institutions of higher education is to bring a significantly wider spectrum of 
students into the graduate and professional schools to exemplify the diversity of the emerging 
workforce." He thinks the challenge is summed up best by Harvard scholar Robert B. Reich, 
who avers that America must make a vast investment, at least $2 trillion in the 1990's, to 
prepare the workforce for the next century. 

President Ruth Shaw of Central Piedmont community College is leading the Charlotte 
Workforce Preparedness Initiative, which involves local government, technology, business, and 
the University of North Carolina-Charlotte, and focuses on adult and workplace literacy. She 
sees an urgent need for the land of "urban extension" help that the Hatfield and Sawyer bill 
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would provide. 

President Ernest Martinez of Cerritos Community College, Norwalk, California, is 
enlisting his business community in the effort to establish an Institute For Economic 
Development in southeast Los Angeles County. His college is in the forefront of contract 
training with employers and other cooperative endeavors with business and government. The 
Institute would develop an integrated strategic plan for educational support of regional 
development. Again, the assistance from Title I and XI could be pivotal to such an effort. 

In my own case, Mr. Chairman, I would like to use the initiatives in the Hatfield and 
Sawyer bills to help neighborhoods with customized projects, in partnerships with city 
government and small and medium-sized employers. 

The concerns and lessons about renewing the core cities that I draw from my experience 
both as President of the Community College of Philadelphia and earlier as President of the 
community college system in Detroit, center on neighborhoods. There are no sweeping solutions 
to the grave problems that plague the cities. The city is a mosaic of neighborhoods, each 
distinctive in its network of leadership and communication. Programs that address the problems 
will work only if such networks have a central role in formulating the projects, and are a visible 
and active partner in implementing tlnm. They must share accountability for their success. 

Most certainly, Mr. Chairman, we endorse and support the bills, H.R. .1048 and S. 463, 
that would add an Assistant Secretary for Community Colleges to the Department of Education. 
While more Americans seeking technical careers and periodic skills training are served by 
community colleges than by any other postsecondary system, our colleges have often been 
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shortchanged in Education Department programs by the Department's lack of staff professionals 
seasoned in community college work. Very little has ever been done by the Department to 
rectify this gap. Fortune magazine's recent special issue on competitiveness, UlC Mm 
American Ce ntury - Where JKc Slaod. makes this point, 

The bricks and mortar are largely in place for a superb national vocational-training 
network. Almost unnoticed, America's community colleges - which enroll roughly five 
million people - have been transforming themselves into training academies. Says 
William H. Kohlberg, president of the National Alliance of Business: "They mostly 
offer technical training, they're very entrepreneurial, and they work closely with 
business." In North Carolina alone, 58 community colleges provide instruction each year 
to more than 10% of the population, an ever-increasing number of whom enroll to 
upgrade their work skills. 

While we appreciate, Mr. Chairman, the delicate lines of responsibility that separate the 
Education Department and the Labor Department, the national interest should require that the 
Education Department bear primary responsibility to see that this network is used to fullest 
advantage in competitiveness policy. An Assistant Secretary for Community Colleges ought to 
fill a formidable role in leading such initiatives, and promoting inter-agency cooperation. 

Paradoxical though it might seem, the importance of the institutional assistance provided 
by Titles I, III and XI is magnified by the success of \ »lle IV programs, particularly Pell Grants. 
The growth of community college progiams continues to be driven by demand, much of it 
focused on workforce needs. Pell Grants have more than fulfilled their promise of access, but 
the part of Pell Grants that goes for tuition never amounts to more than a small down payment 
on program costs. With state and local budget problems increasing the pressure on colleges to 
cut sen ices, Titles I, III and XI have still greater significance in building meaningful access. 
Global competition increasingly requires that access be synonymous with program quality. 
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Ccnsistent with everything we have said so far, Mr* Chairman, we urge the Committee 
and Congress to keep less-than-half-time students eligible for student aid and to press the Budget 
and Appropriations Committees to fund their participation in Tile IV programs. The pressing 
changes in demographics, technology, and the workplace make the development of their job 
skills absolutely vital to our economic future. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the very difficult choices you face in these 
stringent times. Our overriding concern is the nation's critical need for a world-class workforce. 
Without such a workforce, neither the federal government nor the States will tave a revenue 
base over time to solve the budget deficits, the infrastructure gap, and the grave problems of 
crime and drugs. 

We believe that higher education bears a large and central responsibility for achieving 
this goal. The act you write in this reauthorization, which we think ought to be a cornerstone 
of a national strategy to reach this goal, will help us to face the responsibility, as well as to 
carry it out. Thank you again for this opportunity to share our thinking. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much, Dr. Temple, for your testi- 
mony and for your thoughtful suggestions in regard to, particular- 

ly Let me welcome another Ohioan on loan to Florida, the Presi- 
dent of the University of South Florida, Francis T. Borkowski. 

Mr. Borkowski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to testify in front ot this 

committee. _ . ... , . . T 

Let me just share with you for a moment. The institution that l 
represent is only 30 years old, yet it numbers among its students, 
33,000 students, located on five campuses. Eighty-eight nations ot 
the world are represented in the student body. 

Most importantly, of the 15 counties from which most of the stu- 
dents come, those 15 counties in terms of populations now exceed 
25 individual states. So, it is clear that the University of South 
Florida must direct much of its attention to urban issues. 

The University of South Florida is one example of the many 
urban state universities in this Nation which are doing a great 
deal for urban students and the community. We are stretching our 
resources to educate many of tomorrow's work force and many ot 
tomorrow's leaders. We are also stretching these resources to pro- 
vide a wide array of service, research, and outreach activities that 
respond directly to the needs and conditions of the urban communi- 
ties of which we are a part. . Al „ . ,. 

I would like to comment on a few issues in the Reauthorization 
of Title XI, which are of particular interest to the University of 
South Florida and other urban state universities which comprise 
the division of urban affairs of the National Association of State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges. 

Specific My, we strongly support the reenactment of the urban 
grant university, urban community service program, as a separate 
title of the Higher Education Act. We support, therefore, the Title 
XI Reauthorization Proposal, H.R. 2531, introduced recently by 
you, Mr. Chairman. It is our hope that this bill will become the 
basis for inclusion of the Title in the Reauthorized Act. 

The Urban Grant University Act was patterned originally alter 
the Land Grant University Moral Acts, which authorized the desig- 
nation of institutions as land grants, colleges, or universities. We 
strongly support the inclusion of language in a reenacted litle Ai, 
which would authorize the designation as urban grant colleges and 
universities— those institutions eligible to compete for project lunds 

under the Title. . „ . , , 

Such a designation would signal to the Nation s urban communi- 
ties the availability and importance of these colleges and universi- 
ties as resources for the improvement and strengthening of urban 
life. Urban issues are national issues. The future of this Nation, 
and its domestic and international security are, in great part, tied 
directly to the fate of the cities in metropolitan areas, which are 
the Nation's major population centers. 

State and local governments always will have a critical role to 
play in urban policy. However, urban problems are increasingly na- 
tional in scope and effect. The importance of Federal support, spe- 
cifically for urban state universities, which are frequently dealing 
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with the crux of profound national social issues, should be a major 
prority of Congress. 

When one takes a look at the increased number of cocaine 
babies, the health care costs of senior citizens, and illiteracy, even 
those these are directed by institutions and have community and 
state support, they are growing, fundamentally, to be major nation- 
al problems. 

You know that many of our cities are mired in poverty, drugs, 
jobless and the homeless, and racism. As great and as exciting as 
they can be, our cities are, for too many of our fellow citizens, pris- 
ons of despair. 

They are also places with their own solutions. Almost every 
m^jor urban area in this Nation has, as its core, a cost-effective or- 
ganization that studies these problems and proposes solutions. 

That brings culture, recreation, and professionals into the city. 
That empowers the future of our emerging work force. It enriches 
the lives of our retiring work force. It provides medical care, job 
training, and youth services. It prepares teachers, and nurtures 
small businesses. 

The publicly assisted, urban universities of our land are doing all 
of this and more. We have not waited for the Federal support 
promised by the Urban Grant University Act. Instead, we have 
moved forward in a partnership with local governments and the 
private sector. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the escalating 
needs and de-escalating resources of these recessionary times cause 
us now to ask the Federal Government to join our partnership to 
finally fund its own problem, to be a part of the solution for our 
cities, our students, and our future as a Nation. 

I would refer you to the full text of my remarks for information 
about the extra costs of operating a university in an urban area, 
the special financial and academic needs of our place-bound stu- 
dents, the substantial civic and social services that urban universi- 
ties provide for their cities. 

The evidence from the university that I represent, is that these 
are critical programs, and pressing circumstances, indeed. We 
submit that these realities cross local and state boundaries, and 
that they belong on the national agenda. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Francis T. Borkowski follows:] 
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Statement of Francis T. Borkowski, President, University of south 
Florid* on the reauthorization of the Highar Education Act of 1965, 
before tha Education and Labor Committee, Subcommittee on 
Poetaecondary Education, Unitad Stataa Houaa of Representatives, 
Waehlngton, D.C., July 24, 1991. 

Mr. Chairman, I an Francis Borkoweki, Pra aidant of tha 
University of South Florida. I vary much appraciata tha 
opportunity to submit teatimony on bahalf of tha reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. In particular, I am testifying 
in support of the reauthorization of Title XI of the Act, the Urban 
community Service title which was originally called the Urban Grant 
University Act. 

Urban state universities throughout the country are facing a 
crisis nith potentially profound consequences. Diminishing state 
resources and increasing demands for aervices have forced urban 
state universities to take actions that are seriously impairing the 
quality of instruction and decreasing access to academic programs. 
Urban state universities undertake to fulfill their historic roles 
of teaching, research, and aervice amidst major urban problems that 
have grown dramatically during the preceding decade and appear to 
be growing exponentially as we proceed through the 90s into the 
2lst Century. Some of these problem issues include increasing 
unemployment, higher levels of crime and violence, strained race 
relations, deterioration of housing, and diminishing access to 
health care. Urban state universities draw the vast majority of 
their students from the cities and metropolitan areas in which they 
are located; indeed, they have an obligation to provide the highest 
levels and quality of education to the urban citizens they 
primarily serve? however, they are being challenged as possibly no 
other time in their history. Moreover, as state and federal 
resources have diminished for technical training, applied research, 
and human service support, urban state universities are being asked 
to provide badly needed expertise and services at little cost, and 
at times, for no cost at all. 

Urban issues are national issues; the future of this nation 
and its domestic and international security is tied directly to the 
fate of the cities and metropolitan areas— the nation 1 s major 
population centers. State and local governments always will have 
a critical role to play in urban policy, but urban probleas are 
increasingly national in acope and effect. The importance of 
federal support—specifically for urban state universities which 
are frequently dealing with the crux of profound national social 
issues— should be a major priority of Congress. 

As originally conceived in 1980, the Urban Grant University 
Act would create an instructional, research and service program in 
American* a cities that would parallel the work our nation 1 s 
landgrant universities have done fc American 1 a agricultural and 
rural areas. That original vision for Title XI is even mora 
compelling in 1991, when the initial census reports show that 3 of 
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every 4 of our citizens live in urban and metropolitan araaa. it 
i^S^i™^ Mirortunat. , th«r«f or. , that Title XI ha. never Dean 
Kim rort ««PP<»* ot this Committee and its chairman, 

In order for you to come to a full understanding of the 
dilemma urban atate univeraitiea face, let me provide you firet 
aJ^«u/h W »i f ^V bOUt ,¥ 1 * i"""* 1 " 0 " I repreaent. Tne Univeraity 
SLi^sf?./^f^ «niroll« atudamta from every state in the nation 

m n ^?, n Af' w «"' but P'i~rily serves a 15 county area 
with a population exceeding 3.5 million; that'a larger than the 
population of 25 different atatea. with campuses ii five urban 

2T2JI' i J^5? a St r p,t «« bu »?» Lakeland and Fort Kyere, 
which ia the fastsst growing metropolitan area in the nation, our 
enrollment currently exceeda 33.000 atudanta. That makea usr the 
32nd largeat univeraity in the nation. Incidental lyTour aenio? 
citizen enrollment ranks number one in the nation. 

.*■ inatitution that ia juat ovar 30 yaara old, wa are 

committed to aarving the education needs of this country's fourth 
largeat, and one of its most racially and culturally di versa, 
stataa. In aarving thaaa needa wa offer 99 undergraduate programs. 
ILl'f"* P roara "' 2 "P-cialiat degreee, 21 doctoral degreee and 
uie H. D. ui medicine. In addition, wa provide a broad variety of 
aervicea to tha community which I will elaborate on in a few 
momenta • 

Urban ■tat* univaraitiaa such aa ay own hava continuad to 
puraua thair raaponaibilitiaa to urban araaa atudanta daapita tha 
^aanca of funding for Titla XI. I muat emphaaize, however, tha 
graat difficultiaa facad by thaaa univaraitiaa in ■••ting tha 
expectation* that thay will serve thair urban araaa by providing 
not only academic program* but alao by conducting urban-focuaed 
raaaarch and applying that raaaarch to tha coamunitiea thay serve. 
For the record, I would nota that urban atata univaraitiaa faca 
axtraordinary expenaea in fulfilling thair taaching aiaaiona but 
ara raraly funded adaquataly to maat thaaa apacial coata. Aa a 
?fu4 1 w fin J ancia > margin availabla for raaaarch and aarvica 
within urban univaraity budgata ia minimal and diainiahing. 

Tha divaraity and non-traditional natura of America's urban 
univaraitiaa, and tha gaographical aatting of moat urban campuses, 
craata apacial challangaa that ara raraly racognizad by atata 
governaents for funding purposes. Let's take enrollment for 
example. At tha Univaraity of South Florida tha avaraga aga of our 
atudanta ia 28 and tha avaraga houaahold income of atudanta ia 
under $23,000. Approxiaataly 50% ara part-time atudanta. 
Approximately 20% ara aarriad and 70% ara employed. Mora atudanta 
than avar bafora ara taking couraaa for non-cradit. USF, like aoat 
urban univaraitiaa, ia now brokering apacific couraaa to apacial 
groupa, such aa executives, para-prof aaaionala, giftad childran, 
nanaicapped, and senior citizens, among othara. Urban univaraitiaa 
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ara mora than ivory towara and ara not aolaly tha doaairv of 
Aaarica'" youth. 

ThaM atatiatica undaracora tha naad for additional aarvicaa, 
auch aa apaoial programs for diaadvantagad atudanta. This coata 
USF ovar half a million dollara annually to provlda, Thara ara 
additional damanda to provida ataff and axtandad houra for atudant 
aarvicaa auch aa financial aid, counaaling, ragiatration and 
adaiasions. In tha Offica of Adaiaaiona, for axaapla, tha daaanda 
of an urban population craata an axpactation for divaraa, non- 
dagraa offarings, and tha Adaiaaiona ataff apand a significant 
portion of thair tiaa counaaling proapactiva non-dagraa atudanta. 
Sracial adaiaaiona counaaling ia providad for nontraditional-aga 
atudanta, aany of whoa hava to aaat individually with an adaiaaiona 
counaalor. On-aita adaiaaiona counaaling ia providad for tha Urban 
Lsagua, tha YMCA, and migrant workar programs. On-aita counaaling 
ia alao providad in buainaaa and industry aattinga, aa wall aa with 
corporation "locating to tha Taapa Bay araa. Tha daaand for 
thaaa aarvicaa outatripa many tiaaa our ability to aaat it. 
Finally, tha natura of tha urban applicant pool craataa substantial 
praaaura for faa vaivars, a conaidarabla coat to tha Univaraity. 

At tha aaaa tiaa, urban stata univaraitiaa uaually hava a 
tradltional-agad atudant population living on campus. Tha co- 
curricular naada of thaaa atudanta auat continua to ba mat with a 
full coaplaaant of facilitias and programs that a traditional 
raaidant collaga providaa. 

Alao on tha coat aida of tha aquation ia tha fact that a iajg« 
numbar of paopla from tha community maJca axtanaiva uaa of tha 
facilitiaa on urban campuaaa. Aa taxpayara, thay ahould hava 
accaaa to thaaa facilitiaa; but maintananca and oparating coata ara 
vary high whan thaaa facilitiaa ara uaad intanaivaly from nrly 
morning until lata in tha avaning. A good axaapla of this is tha 
univarsity library. An urban atata univaraity aarvaa aa tha aajor 
information raaourca for ita araa. Coaaunity collagaa and nail 
privata inatitutions uaa tha library's raaourcaa to aupplaaant 
thair own. Individual atudanta froa tha araa 'a sacondary achoola 
aa wall aa thoaa attandin? privata collagaa banafit froa tixm 
library 1 a collaction and aarvicaa. Businaaa and industry, 
particularly thoaa that ara not larga anough to support an in-houa* 
information aarvica, raly haavily on tha ^.ivaraity library for 
information ralating, not just to product davalopmant, but alao tc 
(tomographic and markating data- Through conaortia, tha univarsity 
library providaa a aupplamantal sarvica to many amallar librarias. 
Providing thaaa aarvicaa raguiraa a aiiabla, knowladgaabla ataff, 
and aophiaticatad aquipmant. That takaa substantial dollara. 

In addition, I would nota tha coat of subsidiary sarvicas auch 
aa parking and aacurity, which ara highar for most urban 
univaraitiaa than for thoaa inatitutiona in mora isolatad, 
traditional aattinga. 
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. At ^ths tine, urban state univaraitiaa arm at > 

tJJJfi-^n., 'fi ding ■•^ hodolog y ■trongly biaaad toward* t£ 
traditional 18-22 yaar old full-tine student. All' studenta^,.Ji ! 

on full-tias student equivalencies and part-tisa iiSZta h« 
generate sufficient funds to coverthe in*ti?.,?i^?2 ^. no 5 
P~^.^«-«vic.-. Thi.° is^oT evln t^Se^&SLS 
of part-tiae students for these support servicaa ^fca«\£-...i ! 
»o>eti>e. even exceed, thoss of fu^Sn^jEnV? ?»^S:i2„ d 

Sir *h % ^l^**" 1 * 1 * ~ ar * not available at tb sane 
rtuSents? "traditional" ..rvica. provide for full-"" 

e J£ ist22. J o^ i 1 ^« 1 i " pariti,B ar * ? ft,n curtto * r "acerbated by the 
? J 7? c * °? » ul tiple canpuses, which serve to dilute furthar th. 
institution's ability to provide adequate sup^rt serviSTbTcaS. 
of the necessity of duplication of ssrvicss. mmTVlc * m D « c « u "« 

m . At osy » vhich has fivs canpusas, our funding for atudant 

services ranks last in ths State University ™«tei in teSs of 
SSldZ P ^«f* ' n ^ nt ' t X "? * lwm « to "//howeveV, ttSFthi 
gSgUSft optional S.rSS f JSlnq 'f ornu!..^ 

isplemanted a now funding methodology to fund support [services ■«« 
equitably, in such the sans way this Co.tgresi ' did in I-tabli-hi™ 

rfi * ltnou 9h not fundad as yat # would causa a alaliar 
poaitiva impact on all prograaa of tha urtan univarStiaa. * 

Urban stata univaraitiaa ara atruaalina with th* bmmum. 

o^.*o??i.i^ 2 inc f a8ln 9 »"»*»™ °* "inorities, wo.en7.nJ 
im^?!i?i.£ i TC <»n<»»i < L»* an "» *>• very careful to natch 

SSL! in , cr,a "" wi 5 h increaoss in financial aid or we will 

price out of our urban universities sose varv tmUJtttt 

SSSi^ft In J* own ca " Sorid.,' « srTXwtunXTj 
h*^ 1 !^ • tuition schedule which is below ths national avaraaa 

25rS2 t S?'«.' t ' t, | fi ' C " 1 «• Wiring doubli"iqii 

■tettl tSTl^-l5T-S 1 0 "f n * yM ;; 7 itla 3(1 fund ^ wo «id assist wban 
n^l...^^ - in c °ntinuinq to provide higher education 

e«— l^-- i " , lK t f •V ttr * you » *?• Ch»i»an, and sesbers of the 
^ ( i t t- «. that urban stats univsrsitiss such as .Town have not 
sat idly by while waiting for the Urban Grant Universitv^roSra. tZ 
bacon, fully operative. The University of Soy'fwSa^sTwveS 
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ahead atrongly in aany areaa of urban reaearch, aervice and 
teaching. Thi« haa baan dona, at tiaea, with our own liaited 
unlveraity funds, at othar tiaaa, in partnarahip with the aupport 
or atata andlocal gov.rn.wt/aa well ee through tha uaa of 
fadoral grant* providad through coapetitive prograae that do not 
neceaaarily bava an urban focua. 

Lat aa raviaw a faw of tha waya in which tha Univaraity of 
South riorida fulfilla ita coamitaent to ita coaaunitiaa. 

our Inatituta on Black Lifa aponaora activitiaa to Bake t>- .1 
Univaraity aoro accaaaibla to tha African-American conmuniw; 
Thaaa activitiaa include: talaviaion praaantationa , cultural 
anrichaant forums, an annual Conference on tha African-Aaarican 
Family? and othar activitiaa. Tha Inatituta recently coapleted a 
city and county-fundad aurvay antitlad "Coaparatiye Study on 
Black., Whitea and Hiapanica in tha Tampa Metropolitan Area." 
Another racant community aurvay waa tha "YMCA central city 
Coaaunity Naada Aaaaaaaant." Tha Inatituta alao worke with tha 
Southoaat Ragional Cantor for Drug Frae Schoola and Coaaunitiaa, 
tha Boya & Girla Cluba of Taapa Bay, and Linka, Inc. 

OSfa Cantar for Urban Tr asportation Raaaarch haa becoae a 
laadar in finding innovativa aolutiona to tranaportation problaiia 
in riorida. Tha Cantar -a promote focua on maaa "jg 
apaad rail, tranaportation finance, tranaportation daaand 
managaaant, tranaportation aafaty, training, P^"° P 0 " 0 *! 
anong othara. Ita clianta includa tha U.S. Urban Maaa 
Tranaportation Adaihiatration, tha Florida ^ialatura, tha riorida 
Tranaportation Coaaiaaion, tha riorida High Spaad Rail 
Tranaportation Coaaiaaion, Lufthanaa Airlinaa, and tha city of 
Orlando, aaong othara. 

Tha Cantar for Econoaic and Managaaant Raaaarch ia currently 
working in cooperation with tha Cantar for Urban Tranaportation 
Raaaarch on an acononic iapact aodol uaed to evaluate tha banaf ita 
of a high apaad tranait lina between Hiaai and Taapa. 

Tha riorida Canter for Urban Deaign and Raaaarch haa the 
unique aiaaion of applying architectural and urban d « ai ^ ™i u «!; 
and aethoda to the iaproveaent of urban environment and related 
development proceaaaa. Tha riorida Center concentratea on public 
service-oriented projecta and aaaignaenta. Reaearch and 
conaultation have included a aix of architectural, urban deaign, 
and atrategic planning activitiaa addressed to varied iaauea of 
downtown and neighborhood revitaliiation , water-front 
redevelopment, and affordable housing deaign and delivery ayatems 
for local government agenciea. 

varioua raaaarch projecta in Bultidiaciplinary fielda 
contribute knowledge to the coaaunity on aanitation, aolld waate, 
waste water, groundwater quality, sewer aysteaa, ainkhola reaearch. 
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USF 9 s Small Business Development center providss f rss 
sansgsMiit and tschnical assistance to currant and prospective 
small business owners. It has assisted more than 30,000 individual 
clients through more than 1,400 educational programs and is the 
largest center in the state. 

At the University of South Florida, providing educational 
opportunities to the community, not just our own students, is a 
major thrust of numerous centers and institutes. The Teacher 
Education center, affiliated with usF's College of Education and 
funded through the state Department of Education, provides in- 
service training workshops for teachers to update certification. 
College Reach-Out offers pro-college classes on the usr Tampa 
Campus to disadvantaged minority high school students. Project 
Thrust, a University-wide program, provides tutorial services, 
study skill classes, extended classes, special summer programs, 
advising and counseling. Project Upward Bound is a college 
preparatory program for economically disadvantaged minority 
students; student attending this program go on to successful 
college careers. The Center for Economic Education works with area 
chambers of commerce and business economic education councils. The 
Center conducts courses and workshops and develops and provides 
curricula to area school districts to promote economic literacy. 

The Center for Excellence in Mathematics, Science, computers, 
and Technology delivers programs and activities designed to improve 
the level of achievement of K-12 students in these fields. It 
provides college preparation through the center's Mathematics 
Lecture series. The science Mentor program provides direct help to 
students preparing projects for the annual Florida science and 
Engineering Fair. The Center for Mathematical services offers 
summer programs for gifted and high-achieving secondary school 
students from Hillsborough and surrounding counties. It also 
offers a lecture program on Hat hematics in Today's World wherein 
faculty and local business people address secondary school classes 
about the importance of mathematics in business, industry, and the 
professions. The YES, WE CARE! program provides role models, 
particularly minority role models, in the fields of engineering and 
mathematics for high school students. 

For the past six years USF has conducted a six-week, 
residential Migrant summer Institute for students with a socio- 
economic disadvantage. Ninety-eight percent of Hillsborough 
County 1 s migrant students who have participated in the program have 
graduated from Ugh school. This summer's class totaled 150 
migrant students. 

Through the Center for the study oi. *;;ysical Education and 
Sport for the Disabled, the I'M SPECIAL network provides videotape 
and print instructional materials to enhance the quality of 
programs of physical education for handicapped students through the 
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preparation of teachers. The I'M SPECIAL videos produced at USF 
ara uaad nationwide in univaraity couraaa, public and private 
school eystaa in-service teacher-training workehopa, and 
aducational talaviaion broadcaets. 

Tha Tampa Bay Craniofacial Cantar at USF houaaa a 
tianadiaciplinary team of univaraity and community haalth cara 
apacialiata who traat childran and adulta who hava aavara 
conganital or acquired haad and facial deformities. 

••Making City Government Mora Accessible to Privata 
Contractora 11 ia an example of projacta baing conductad by 
University faculty to incraaaa local govamaant interactions. Tha 
USP Cantar for Public Affaire, an off-shoot of tha Florida 
Inatituta of Government, conducta aurvaya and consults with local 
governments. Tha Inatituta alao providaa conaultation to local 
governments. Tha Inatituta of Govarnaant alao providaa such 
aarvicaa aa cataloga and diractoriaa of city ordinancaa, Baking 
govarnaant mora accaaaibla to tha people. 

In tha critical araa of Haalth Sciancaa tha phyaiciana of tha 
Collaga of Madicina provided tha conaunity $22 million in 
uncompenaated cara laat year. This waa in addition to the nearly 
$30 million in charity care provided by Taapa General Hospital, one 
of the largeat hoapitala affiliated with our Collage of Medicine. 
The Univeraity doea not operate ita own teaching hoapital, rather 
through apecial arrangeaente, utilizea aeven major hoapitala in the 
Tarapa Bay region for educational purpoaea. Each of thaae hoapitala 
accounts for significant programs caring for tha poor of tha 
community. 

USF 1 a Department of Pediatrics, through 19 state prograae, is 
providing more than $2 million in cara to poor children. Other 
Univeraity program* that inpact the community directly include the 
participation aince 1988 by USF 1 a Florida Mental Health Inatituta 
in a network of univeraitiea in the aoutheaat dadicatad to training 
and inforaing a full range or primary health care professionals 
about the handling and treataent of persons infected with HIV 
virus, in the laat three years, the University's mental |™}th 
unit haa aponaored 218 training saaaions for nearly 12,000 health 
care workers at sites across the state. 

For the last three years, the USF Suncoast Gerontology Center 
has served as a national resource center for Alzheimer's disease. 
Tha goal is to teach health cara profeaaionala in the atatea how to 
develop Alzheimer's programs. USF's Gerontology Center, in 1985, 
was instrumental in laying out the baaia for the Florida law that 
established the state Alzheimer's program. 

The community profits from USF's five-year-old Moff itt Cancer 
Center and Research Institute in a variety of ways, from low-coast 
mammography examinations to a growing, research-based bone marrow 
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tean.plMt.tion pr«»grM. connunity outreach prcgraaa includa tha 
■t!*? J^. th *4 t * d , i,p * n, * B e V aut riB * inforaation throughout the 
Sffad •i^^V mCmt }X inaugurated a «ra. talaphon. aarvica? 
staffed by nuriaa, to provide anawera to quaationa about cancer" 

In tha t_-ea of non-crodit couraaa, usF'a Lifelona Laarnina 

SSSLW 0 *}**** 1 ? 100 cour " B ,acn »««tar on auch SjSa ai 
P«.onal da^lo^t tha art., writing, languag. and coiunicati" 
h-.ii!' V P^Paration, environment, computer a, public ralationa 
haalth, dancing, aporta and aatronomy, itc. Thaaa couYaY. ^Si 
of farad to tha cowunity a. a aarvica of tha university! 

e 4 Th ? J J ) . ivi " ion , of Lif along Laarning alao adainiatara tha usf 

..^J "nivaraity of South Florida ia but ono axa.pl. of th. .any 
urban .tate univeraitiaa in thia nation which are doing a great 
deal for our urban atudanta and conaunitioa. Ha ara ata^iM Sr 

we ara alao atratching thaaa raaourcaa to provida a wida arrav of 
Sri.!i- r :^ arCh ^ breach -ctivitia, Sat raapond SiracMy ll 
?Jart!^ conditiona of the urban coaaunitiea of which wa ara 

t «.K B * for ^J -f OM taatinony, I wiah to coaaont on a faw iaauaa 
i« *iS ™» ut *« i "tion of Titla XI which ara of particular int.™." 

Xiv2.it2.*"£ y ° f 4 SOU ^ F1 4° r 4 id 4 a an * othVr iban at"; 
NatiS™! rf? co »P ri "« th. Division of urban Affaira of tha 

aE£S*r SicifSaSy^ Univ *" iti " — Land-Grant coll.,.. 

,*,!!?.." tr ? ng } y . " u PP° rt the raanactaant of tha urban Grant 
U 5 1 ^ r " M i 4 ty w /0rban Community servica prograa aa a aeparate title 
« «:.,^ 9h T r " ucatio " **■ "a aupport, therefore" Si Stl! 
J JZSS^Vh 1 ^ P r 4 0 P 08a1 ' «■*• introduce r.c.ntly bj 

Z^FZZ'SLf** Committee, congroaaaan Sawyar, and it ia our 

SfVft'** 11 ' bl ii wi 4 n 5* ooa " *»• bo' 1 ' incluaion of 
titla in tha reauthorized Act. 

S"i-^!L«! nt "nivereity ^t waa patterned originally after 
Si SS^ ni 7^ i ^^i Itereill » actB ' whit * authorized 
SiviVi^-- 10 » ° f fc in "titution. a. land-grant collage, or 
^•f" 1 ^ 1 "- * ■trcwgly aupport the incluaion of language 
.. u^2!2JSS!i Ti V* XZ whi ^ h w< ? uld authorize the doeignation 
-?i^f^rT7!* nt °°"«?«" and univeraitiaa thoaa inatitutiona 
I al^lZ COB P"*! f ° r project funda under the title, such 
?h? i2 n tf i 2?, W ? Uld " i9nal t0 nation "a urban coaauniti.. 
JSv-S2?JJ ,bility and iB P orta nc. of the., college? and 
univeraitiaa aa raaourcaa for tha improvement and 
strengthening of urban life. «vrovwwre ana 
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Finally. we walls* there are nany important funding needs for 
high J TSBatii that com. bafor. thia aubcoaaitt.., and .any 
important funding naada for tha raat of aociaty that you conaidar 
in your othar reaponaibilities within tha congroaa. 

But 1 really baliava that thia legialation, authorized a 
dacadfago but never funded, affactivaly addree.ee a fuller range 
of our country "a doaeatic challangaa than doaa any othar aingla 
act. 

you know that our citiaa ara airad in poverty and druga, tha 
joblau anTtha hoaal— , racia. and "literacy. As 9™t «nd 
exciting aa thay can be, our citiaa are, for too aany of our fallow 
citizene, priec:^ of doapair. 

But thay ara alao placaa with workable solutions. Alaoat 
•varv aalor urban araa in thia nation haa at ita core a coat- 
Iffart "a organization, tha urban atata university, which studies 

probfJl. and propo... solution.; **{g 
recreation and aiddla claaa professional, into tha "«y. w«cn 
aapWe tha futura of our emerging workforce and -"riches tha 
lives of our retiring workforce; which providea nodical care ana 
job training and youth servicea; which preparea teachera and 
nurturaa aaall buainaaaea. 

Tha urban atata univarsitiea of our land are doing all of thia 
»nd «r! we have not waited for the federal aupport proaised by 
S. Sroan Gr'an^UnivVraity act and inat.ad hava . ~£j I forward in 
Dartnerahio with local governaenta and the private •actor. But we 
Srf not d&i enough and the ..calating naed. d.-..calating 
reSourcea of theae receaaionary tiaea cauaa ua now to aa* the 
taa.«rgov.rnaant to join our partnership, to finally fund the 
prograa it eatabliahed, to ba a part of the aolution for our 
citiaa, our atudenta, our future. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present hia teatiaony. 
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Mr. Sawyer Thank you very much for joining us today. 
Our final witness on this panel is Dr. Calvin Stockman 

sJLSE S^v °- *Sf p°" T e ? e of. Continuing Education and Public 
bernce at Illinois State University. It is a 4 year public institution 
with full-time enrollments totalling more than K) rtSente T 
comparison tl^ College of Continuing Nation and Public Serv- 
ice serves 50 000 students each year, and offers 800 p7ogranw to 
part-time students, living and working in northern and P cenTraT lll? 

the mSSTtt^ 01 " 6 K°V h i m ? rnin K as the current President of 
the National University Continu ng Education Association The A« 
sociation represents some 400 accredited? deg\^andng Jolle^s" 
and universities across the Nation, institutioLTlfa are dedicated 
to providing credit and noncredit, degree and nondegrS continShtg 

those deliberations is before you today, submitted on Aprif 8 bv the 

c^mmuTty 001111011 ° n ° n ** half of the hUeTeduStion 

veaM9qf LTS 1 rMom I mends authorizing $25 million for fiscal 
year lyyj, and such sums thereafter to provide direct grants to rol 

allow ?L^n a S ld P ? Vld £ im P°rta nt ^ant monies that would 
of ZrMme J^enteTK^'T th * e *P a nding educational needs 
nitSfn S^u 8 f udente - This funding would represent Federal recog- 
nition of the importance of continuing higher education to ensure 
American competitiveness in the global economy 
Titled 3??EL 3\ W lu HoU8 ? supported an extensive rewrite of 
Ilmii HEiP 1 * 11 ?" Education Act. I do not need to remind the 

SSlE ^IZSSSSS" of how dimcult " was ™% 

voJ Hp J?kSE 2f * du " ng ^authorization, because many of 

£51^UWrC l J2Jl tB imp °^ e ' Ti } le *• which made such good 
TiS?l «♦ «S m0r r e A 1 " 1 ? 1 / The masons for placing 

Sid now i H theT^ ° f the rfgher BduMtton Act » re W a! 

si)Sd le to re ^2 te hfah^ in 2 dOU f- 0 PP°rtunity for Congress to re- 
spona to todays higher education realities. The catch-nhi-ase 

iSSS&'JSt ^ ut ?° rizat L 0n - was " removi 5 barrier? 1 TttSS 
op^unidef • yS emphasiS is ° n providin S lifelon * Naming 

''Amprl^onn 11 - rec u en u y u drew attention to this imperative in 

Mr. Chairman, there are many myths surrounding Dart-time stu- 

&oSt^^h Per f h f PS the frustrating Kose o?us on 
the front lines is the false perception that these students are rela- 
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tively affluent, and can afford to pay for postsecondary studies out- 

° f The k vast majority of these students work full-time, support fami- 
lies of their own, are unemployed or underemployed, and are strug- 
gHng to achieve a measure of economic security in a rapidly chang- 

in i^urave e heard this morning, many part-time students . are 
single-headsH>f-households, with enormous economic a nd Parental 
reXSlnSs. For these individuals, continuing higher educa ion 
EE overcome a number of barriers, in order to acquire the educa- 
Mon and training necessary to remain productive and to be a part 

*i£S££Ztt& have changed. Most 
ize that thev can no longer count on working one Job or pursuing a 
stogie ^careS during their working lives. Worker find they need to 
acquire new skills and new knowledge to gam good jobs. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I ask each of 
vou to take a hard look at the proposal before you this morning 
IZ to let us work with you to ensure that part-time jstudente are 
not left out during this Reauthorization. I can think of no other 
student population so deserving of support, so willing to work to 
hnprove their lives and to contribute their talent to Americas 

Appreciate the opportunity to be here with you this morning I 
would be pleased to answer any questions that you may have. If I 
am unable to, I will be happy to give them to the record. 
[The prepared statement of Calvin Stockman follows: J 
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Chairman Ford, Mr. Coleman, and distinguished 
Subcommittee members, I am most pleased to join you and my 
colleagues at the -.le today to discuss the reauthorization 
of Titles I and XI of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

My name is Calvin L. Stockman, and I am dean of the 
College of Continuing Education and Public Service at 
Illinois State university. Illinois State is a public 
four-year institution with full-time enrollments totalling 
more than 22,000 annually. By comparison, the College of 
Continuing Education and Public Service Lierves 50,000 
students each year, and offers 800 programs to part-time 
students living and working in northern and central Illinois. 

I also come before you this morning as the current 
president of the National University Continuing Education 
Association (NUCEA) . The Association represents some 400 
accredited, degree-granting colleges and universities across 
the nation, institutions that are dedicated to providing 
credit and noncredit, degree and nondegree continuing 
education programs and services to millions of part-time 
postsecondary education students. 

Mr Chairman, about a year and a half ago, the higher 
education community began discussing reauthorization issues. 
The product of those deliberations is before you today, 
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submitted on April 8th by the American Council on Education 
on behalf of the higher education community. The proposal to 
recast Titles I XI into a single new title reflects the 
thinking and support of the two organizations with historical 
ties to those titles - the National University Continuing 
Education Association and the Association of urban 
Universities. 

NUCEA' 3 recommendations pertain to the continuing 
higher education components and seek to address the following 
realities: 

* instituting" 9 nUabe , r °i states and hi 9her education 
to °. t. V? us i n f telecommunications technologies 
J? JoSE? Part - tine stud ents off campus, in the hSl^iS 

* Slci!?^ Hi*? « dUCat i° n 18 becoming increasingly 

?Li to the development of human capital resources 
competitiveness, and workforce education; "sources, 

* ?h-° t „ h 1 er £? deral le gislation acknowledges or promotes 
the significance of continuing higher education ft 
degree-granting colleges and universities. edUCation at 

NUCEA's proposal recommends authorizing a modest $25 
million for Fiscal year 1993, and "such sums- thereafter, to 
provide direct grants to colleges and universities for 
continuing higher education activities. The se funds woulu 
provide important grant monies that would allow these 
institutions to address the expanding educational needs of 
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part-tine students. This funding would represent federal 
recognition of the importance of continuing higher education 
to ensure American competitiveness in the global economy. 

Title I was rewritten and refocused during the last 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. However the 
Administration never requested, nor did the Congress 
appropriate, funds to support the direct grant portions of 
Title I. Vet the direct grants authorized by this title 
remain the only federal programs providing a clear and 
concise mandate to serve displaced workers, the educationally 
disadvantaged, both rural and urban residents, and working 
Americans trying to acquire new skills in order to adapt to 
a rapidly changing global economy. 

Let me provide just a few examples of how Title I could 
assist the nation's colleges and universities in serving the 
continuing higher education needs of part-time students: 

vir-at 11 three-year federal grant could help a 

woSd upgrade ith and science teaching skills in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

' VSSk ?„ rrrer^ulre^ng^m 
coufd^po^ 

workers to acquire new skills and qualify for new 
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* Sjers^f r \t ye « ' e h dera \ 9 " nt Could enable a " "ban 

iSS^ 1 ?" 81 higher •*"»tion pr4raTr anS^rovid. the 
? for Ban ? nor * individual, to gain access *° 
American economic and political life. access to 

* collJS' t a thr S!2? ar federal grant rould enab l« « small 
progra^ th^ pSvlffiT cr^tn d^dT i0 " 
opportunities to rekdcfnts ofsLnrur" communities"' 

Five years ago this House supported an extensive rewrite 
of Title I of the Higher Education Act. I do not need to 
remind the members of this Subcommittee of how difficult it 
was to advance that title through conference. Yet we won 
that battle during reauthorization because many of you here 
today believed in its importance. Title I, which made such 
good sense in 1965, is even more timely today. And the 
reasons for placing Title I at the beginning of the Higher 
Education Act are just as valid now as then. 

Title I represents a tremendous opportunity for Congress 
to respond to today's higher education realities. The 
catch-phrase during the last reauthorization was "removing 
barriers" for those adults in* need of postsecondary 
education. Today's emphasis is on providing lifelong 
learning opportunities. President Bush recently drew 
attention to this imperative in Imsxiss^Jm, in which he 
expresses his desire to make America "a nation of students." 
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Title I can help make lifelong learning to become a reality 
for many Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, the numbers clearly show that America's 
colleges and universities are serving a vastly different 
population today than was the case 26 years ago, when 
this body first passed the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
Almost half of today's students are what once was termed 
nnontraditional." In fact, more than six million part-time 
students enrolled in degree-granting institutions this past 
autumn, and that was an increase of more than 4 percent over 
the year before. Two-thirds of all master's degree 
candidates are now part-time students, and the number of 
women pursuing master's degree on a part-time basis increases 
every year. 

A recent article in Iho NfW YPrK Tiffing reported that 83 
percent of the nation's higher education students are 
commuting students - meaning they live off -campus in 
residences neither owned nor operated * the institution. 
The same article goes on to observe that while "part-time 
students greatly outnumber traditional residential students 
in the United States today, many institutions continue to 
operate as though nontraditional students were marginal to 
the educational enterprise." 
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Mr. Chairman, there are nany "myths" surrounding 
part-time students in America. Perhaps the most frustrating 
for those of us on the "frontlines" is the false perception 
that these students are relatively affluent and can afford to 
pay for postsecondary studies out-of-pocket. The vast 
majority of these students work full-time, support families 
of their own, are unemployed or underemployed, and are 
struggling to achieve a measure of economic security in a 
rapidly changing labor market. Many part-time students are 
single-heads-of-households with enormous economic and 
parental responsibilities. For these individuals, continuing 
higher education helps overcome a number of barriers in order 
to acquire the education and training necessary to remain 
productive and a part of a competitive American workforce. 

It is obvious to me and to my colleagues on campuses 
across the nation, Mr. chairman and Subcommittee members, 
that part-time students have not yet "arrived" in the view of 
many in Congress. I believe the recent action by this House 
and the Senate Appropriations Committee to prevent 
less-than-half-time students from receiving Pell Grants is 
unconscionable. We are not talking simply about cutting 
budgets - we are eliminating many of the neediest and most 
deserving students from qualifying for federal assistance. 
In an era of increasing competition abroad, this nation 
cannot afford to ignore so many working Americans who are 
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willing to make the sacrifice to improve themselves through 
continuing higher education. 

On that note, I wish to commend Mrs. Mink for 
introducing H.R. 2331, which would reinstate Pell Grants for 
less-than-half-time students, and the many members of this 
Subcommittee who have agreed to cosponsor that legislation. 
I speak for all of us in continuing higher education when I 
say that we support this legislation and hope that it is 
incorporated in the reauthorization bill that will emerge 
shortly from this subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, times really have changed. Mont Americans 
realize that they can no longer count on working one job or 
pursuing a single career during their working lives. Workers 
find they need to acquire new skills and new knowledge to 
gain good jobs. We are becoming a society of dual-income 
households, and single-headed households. Many Americans 
simply cannot afford to attend college full-time. For them, 
part-time study is not an option, but a reality. 

I realize that economic times are difficult. Many 
states are experiencing severe budget problems, in part 
from having to absorb increased responsibilities to provide 
services to their citizens. For these states, maintaining a 
flexible workforce - which implies greater access to 
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continuing higher education -- is critical to regaining 
prosperity. The federal deficit is forcing tough decisions 
not only in thia room but also elsewhere on Capitol Hill and 
across the nation. He in higher education are sensitive to 
the demands being placed on federal coffers and the urgent 
need to trim back programs that are deemed unnecessary. But 
denying funds to part-time students constitutes a serious 
threat to this nation's economic future, because the majority 
of tomorrow's workers are already in today's workforce. 



Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I ask 
each of you to take a hard look at the proposal before 
you this morning and to let us work with you to ensure that 
part-time students are not left out during this 
reauthorization. I can think of no other student population 
so deserving of support, so willing to work to improve their 
lives and to contribute their talents to America's future. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here with you this 
morning. I would be pleased to answer any questions you may 
have, and if I am unable to answer them this morning, I would 
be happy to respond in writing for the record. 



Thank you very much. 
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to mem umy a »cw — ~* > - 

Ch wS that let me turn to-everybody keeps calling me "Mr 
Chairman." Do you have any idea how scary that is when he is sit 



Mr Sawyer Let me say thank you to all of you, on behalf of the 
entire su™mfttee, for the thoughtful contributions that you 

h Y e Darticultriy want to thank everyone for the kind comments 
that were made atout Title XI. I particularly want to say thank 
you foTSe thoughtful suggestions that you have made about ways 

in Ler meal^hank yTforlie comments about the importance of 
soind coaling early in a child's education . The -Wity to know 
what trulv is available out there is en^mously important in young 
Tople Sing appropriate coursework choices early on their ca- 
reer so^tSy don't preclude options that may have been availab e 
to them only a few years later, had they made more appropriate 
choices. 

With 
Chairnu 
ting right here? 

[Laughter.] . , 

Mr Sawyer. Let me return to Chairman *ord. 

Chairman Ford. Well, Mr Chairman, I want to ^hank you for 
taking over and managing this very diverse panel of contradictory 

"Se rfthese people were here agitating when we wrote Title XI 

10 Hoprfu1fy," the little gleam of light that came from the Senate 
side will turn into a fire, and by the time they come back next 
time, Twill actually be funded and be doing what we expected it to 

d °I hope you don't tell very many people that you are already 
doing these things without Federal money Because if you do, the 
administration will jump on that and say that is proof o t£ej*ct 
that if we Dreach long enough, you 11 just go ahead and do it witn 
ouf anj monl? from Vashington. That's the new methodology for 

81 1 lha^k C the°panel for their cooperation and for the work you put 
in to prepare for this hearing. . .. 

Title i; Mr. Stockman, was somewhat difficult. The las ; time it 
ended up being a compromise between a member on this side of the 
S and a member on that side of the aisle, wi h a jgeat dea of 
emphasis on the problems of rural America. Hns made it possible 
for us to keep it alive in the conference with the benate. 

This time, we are not going to the conference with . the Senate 
with one party in charge on one side of the table, and another 
party in charge on the other side of the table Al the scoundrels at 
SUferenS will be our scoundrels. We don't anticipate prob- 
lems with either Title XI or I coming at us from the Senate side. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Jeffords is sitting over there. He was a 
ver? strong supporter of it when we did the Reauthorization last 
time. I am sure that we can count on him to keep peace on our 
behalf. 

Thank you very much. , , 

Mr. Olver, do you have any comments or questions for the panel, 

before we dismiss them? 

ERIC J " J 
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ca^*I°h L ^^i Chairman ' 'hesitate to get involved here, be- 
hoof g y ° U W6re JU8t about read y to let thera °ff the 

them a oK S D * WeU ' ^ " What 1 had in mind ' »>ut don't let 

k ? 1 I\?f ,VER - H r ' Chairman, I want to thank you verv much for 
brmg this panel together. This has been very SreSgZforlZ 

In fact, I, just coming from the other sector of state government 
Xlfxi^ 068 ^ Xf^^ent oast, didn't St" 
a Title XI, because it hasn't been funded. So, these comments raise 
a whole series of openings. If I may, I would like to just go off from 

btn funded^' n0t mUch about how the8e hSS 

halTSrW^K Borkowski a question. I notice in here you 
VhbL f S oi l % n Transportation that does a number of 

CwE/rf** StatG ° f Florid ^ How is tha * funded? Do you have a 
College of Engineering, or is there a Civil Enrineerine 

ftfi^S ft* 8peciflCal fe in what you a^re te7k&ut 
Mr. Borkowski. Congressman Olver, that is not in the C611eee of 
Engineering. It is a specific center for urban transDo^ 

ttme fouXon j? M rom "T F ^ I "ollaTs^stete S 
tfon'o^u^ d0Uar8 ' ^ * nr,Vate 8Upport It>s a combin a- 

cr Jarin^h^f^ 011 *™ hlemB in F &i da are Profound, and not de- 
hSFSfc JSrj - ' ? "fi 11 ^ of 900 additional peop e who move 

JiuTa^n&hLL™^ 40 the Chairman's comment about the 

HnnJlSlu"* 11 ? im ^ ihle to not allocate resources and direct 
boSom HnpT K toWard8 801116 °J these ma J° r Profound iLues The 
SgSnSffiJT w° We ^, r V we . I l eed to d0 mo?e - We need to do longitu^ 
trftfon ^ need to take a long-term look at what effect nu- 

&Slo?&-~ are * oin * *o have on health care 

with^n^hrhJ^Amfl^ a work force that is dealing 
K wh °have AIDS. We can get a handle and work direct- 
ly with the people who are so infected, but we need to take a look 

^^^S^^'^i 9 0n 'h^o havedS 
contact with individuals who have this dreaded disease 

Jk^ST^' 4 hat fa where I think the national [problems need 
to be addressed. Because of the location, it is incumbent uSS uTto 

tfnXSn^Xl^ *?" c ^ical pr~X^ 
XteTthffk SkSM^SS lon «- term hene«*s to the Nation as a 
m ' A nk « should be on a national agenda. 

Trai^iSr^Hnn^ 11 *P fmding ' 9& for this Center for Urban 
catloT^n™ Research, sources of Federal monies from other lo- 

d&rt ofTifel? ' an ° ther ' 10 d ° What might 0therwi8e "» a 
Mr. Borkowski. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Olver. Chancellor Ryder you mentioned in your .comments 
"X K'SaSlv! it is supported by the university. It to an 

?X c^mes directly from the university. It is a service and, at 
[rteTmeTmUrSed with the academic instruction pro- 

^Mr. Olver. Is that supported by Federal ^«J?£J^ 
for the small business institute in any kind of a way from any 

source? . i 

Mr Ryder Not as far as I know at this date. 

Mr. Olver. So you have committed university funds because of 
the importance of doing it. 

Mr SIver. You^ak of having dealt with 30 small businessmen 

t^.iV$«*n* to take a management 
analysif of small business programs that have been started that 
may have the need for different systems of direction, or may need 

m WhateveVTe state of the particular business is, there is an at- 
te^ttTdnforce the strengths and to^^^gJSS 5 
organization or structure to draw an effect upon the ^ expertise oi 
?hetSess faculty to give support to the ongoing attempts to es- 
tablish new business. . „ 
Mr. Olver. Is this done on a one-on-one basis t 
Mr. Ryder. Yes, basically, it is done on a one-on-one basis. 
Mr. Olver. So it is not an association of businesses." 

Mr. OLV E ER.?°see. Basically, it is, then, technical assiste^ce^ very 
much like the cooperative extension has worked in agricultural 
problems in the past. 

Mr. Ryder. Yes, it is very much the same. 

Mr. Olver. Totally with your own resources.' 

Mr. Ryder. Yes, that is correct. . f n 

Mr. Olver. Mr! Chairman, may I ask one more question of Dr. 

Temple? 

MfoTv^You Se tt!™ representing here the community 
college area You have indicated that you would like to use Title 
XI What Tmds if things would be most effective for you in the use 
of -Title XI "n economic development or community development? 
° f M Sle. One of the things thai t we see ui , ou, ■ ^ge cihes is 
that there is no single approach to dealing ^ th ^^ ob ^ m8 w S 
urban America. If you go into a particular neig 
see that there is the brick and mortar problem. That is the pnysi- 
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cal side of it. You will see the social, the educational, and the cul- 
tural side of it. 

One of the exciting things about Title XI is that it talks about— 
and particularly with the Sawyer bill and the Hatfield bill— the 
partnership. It s a combination of resources. I believe our education 
institutions in our urban school districts are not going to solve, for 
example, the problems of urban America alone. However, working 
together with the various state agencies, local agencies, business, 
and industries, I think that we have a chance to solve some prob- 
lems. 

So, what I would like to do in terms of Philadelphia— and earlier 
we were beginning to do some things in Detroit when I was there- 
is just to go into a particular neighborhood as a model and pull to- 
gether the multitude of resources that you need to deal with the 
education that relates to the social, cultural, and environmental, as 
well as the physical side of the neighborhood. 

I think that Title XI, particularly with those two additional bills, 
provides that kind of combination or partnership that, I think, 
makes our chances of success much greater. 

Mr. Olver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Serrano. 

Mr. Serrano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I would like to apologize, Mr. Chairman, to you and 
to the panel for disappearing for awhile. As you know, the Justice 
Department has thrown out New York City's districting plan, 
claiming that it was unfair to the Hispanics. Everybody wanted to 
find put how I am going to solve that problem, so I apologize. 

It kindof leads into the question that I wanted to ask Ms. Rich- 
ardson. That is, when I first arrived in New York from Puerto 
^ y community arrived to face many difficulties. One of the 
difficulties we did not face was lack of American citizenship. That I 
had since birth. 

Now, I notice that in New York City, as you know, in the last 
tew years, more and more folks from the Caribbean and from Latin 
America are coming in. When I was a child, most of the people 
corning in to attend a school, if you will, were coming in my age. 
Whereas, now we pee a lot of folks coming in as adults and then 
going into Bronx or going into the CUNY system. 

Do you see changes in the systems to accommodate these stu- 
dents fast enough? What are some of the unique problems that you 
see, other than the obvious that we should be dealing with when 
we deal with the nontraditional student. 

• T ? m fu th r e nontraditi <> n al student is not just the age situation, it 
is also the fact that there is new immigration in so many parts of 
the country that are dealing with people who are coming from situ- 
ations where, a year ago, they were running away from a person in 
a uniform. Now they are enrolling in school and trying to figure 
out how to deal with the one in uniform at the door who is simply 
a security guard. 

I had that incident whare someone told me that they couldn't 
enter school because they couldn't deal with uniforms. I couldn't 
understand that. That was because in El Salvador, the uniform 
meant something totally different. 
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I know the question runs around, but if you can just tell me 
what you think these folks are facing and what we should be look- 
ing at in trying to service them and to allow them to be part ot the 
CUNY society, if you will. 

Ms. Richardson. I think one of our main problems is getting into 
the school and system and moving on the language problem, I he 
system somehow does not address the— it is very difficult, because 
this is something we are working on in our colleges now. You tind 
that a lot of students coming in from other countries are spending 
two semesters doing English 01 and English 02, and they can t get 

° U This is very, very frustrating. It is because of the way we think 
that the professors really find it difficult to understand how we 
think in that side of the world. There are no professors who are 
willing to sit down and really tackle the problem. I think this is 
one of the problems that my government is going to be looking at. 

There are certain aids, depending on whether or not you are a 
citizen, that you are entitled to. That is another big problem. 

Mr. Serrano. So adjustment is a problem. Thats an obvious 

problem. „ . . ... . 

Are you aware of any programs or any effort instituted Dy 
CUNY to deal with this new large number of people coming into 
the system, who did not grow up in New York City? Lets say it 
that way rather than to call them anything else— just people who 
did not, from the time they were in kindergarten, were told that 
eventually there was a school system, a higher education system 
that they could go to in New York. „ rvv . . . m 

Do you know of any programs or anything that CUNY is doing 
that is affecting your school to deal with these students? 

Ms. Richardson. Not that I am aware of. I am not aware of any 
program that address this particular situation at all. 

Mr. Serrano. I thank you for your honesty and the comments. 

I have always felt that we are confused. On one hand, we say a 
student with certain legality, if you will, in a society, who comes 
from another country can enter our school. Then when they enter 
the school, we also tell them they are not entitled to the full bene- 
fits of that education. There are certain aids they say that are not 
available. . . , 

So, we always question why do you allow someone into school 
and then tell them that they are not allowed to have the same aid 
&s someone else? 

I can see if you are saying to a person that they are an undocu- 
mented alien and, therefore, don't even apply to the school. You 
may agree or disagree with that, but there is a thought that fol- 
lows. But when you say, you are here, and you are legally here, 
and you can come in; however, you can't share in all the programs 
or all the activities, well, then, that, somehow, is not preparing 
people for the future. That's what I think we have to do. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Richardson. I think you are very correct, because there are 
a lot of programs, especially in the Bronx Community College, 
which is a very, very special college. 

For example, we have a special program, the REAP program, no 
matter how good a student you are, as a foreign student— well, 
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living in the United States, undocumented— if you are a foreign 
student having a 4.0, this program helps you to get in the science 
field. We are stressing that more colored students get into science. 
These programs are done at the Bronx Community College. 

If you are qualified, and you don't fall in a certain bracket, you 
would not get a chance to really get into that kind of a system. I 
think, such as you re talking about, I think this is one of the short- 
falls. 

Mr. Serrano. Thank you. 
Chairman Ford. Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I really have 
only one question. 3 

I heard, very clearly, what a number of you said about communi- 
ty colleges and the relative relationship with 4 year institutions 
Let me just say that in structuring the bill as we originally did, it 
was with the expectation that there tends to be a stronger research 
function at 4 year institutions than there tends to be at community 
colleges, but the case that you make is a sound one and one that 
we want to consider very carefully. 

There is another implication in all of this, and that is that we 
have put a clear preference in Title XI for applications that are the 
product of consortia. Quite clearly, there is a rationale behind that, 
in order to avoid competition for funds within the same geographic 
eration 1 " ** theFe iS 8n °P portunity for cros>disciplinary coop- 

Yet, the truth of the matter is, each of you represents a different 

* JL i l rea ' . Wlth dlfferent concentrations of institutional 
strengths. Are there particular concerns that we ought to take into 
account, as we look at wildly diverse geographic areas of the coun- 
try w'.th different densities of educational opportunities, in making 
that preference for consortia? 

There may be some places where it just not possible to put to- 
gether a consortium, and we risk making proposals noncompetitive 
by their nature in what we've tried to dc i positive sense 

Do any of you have any comments at* hat? Do you see it as a 
pr fi? m or not real !y a concern to be worried about? 

Mr. Temple. Mr. Chairman, I would just-or Mr. Sawyer, I would 
just emphasize a point that I 

Mr. Sawyer. Be real careful about it. Don't call me "Mr. Chair- 
man," when he is sitting there. 

Mr. Temple. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sawyer. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Temple. I would just emphasize a point that I made earlier. 
When you look at the problems that we are facing in urban Amer- 
ica, they really are complex. 

Mr. Sawyer. Yes. 

Mr. Temple. One of the concerns that I have had and many of 
my colleagues have had over time is that we tend to take a single 
approach, we are going to use education to make a difference, or 

ZIJS* g0ing to build more P risons to &t the criminals off the 
street, or we are going to provide more social service. 

What does not happen in many of our cities is these various re- 
sources coming together to combine, at the same time, a targeted 
group within our communities. Each of us is doing our own thing. 
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That is one of the things that I like about these bills. It really talks 

^ESSfc your bill, I think you heard 1 me £ ^ 
saw you nodding-that I am concerned that community colleges 
have grown up and they are very sophisticated. We do a number of 
wEJTESS talked aWit researcf-well, our focus is something 
else, but what we do is equally important. „ nrtn pr 
So, I think that the strength of what you propose is the partner- 
ship that is calling equal partners. That's what I want to see, equal 
partners coming together, combining resources to focus on a prob- 
lem You really don t see too much of that. 

We have some examples around the country where it happens 
and where it happens I think you can see results. I have examples 
^Phffi&SrwSwe we're taking, at the Community College of 
Philadelphia, in cooperation with tTie City and also with the State 
Department of Welfare, again, combining resources, we re taking 
stucle; ts whose families have been on welfare for multi-genera- 
tions; that is, they have been on welfare, their mothers have been 
on welfare, and their mothers' mothers have been on 'Welfare 

We are taking those students and working with them in a con- 
centrated way. We have, at this point about an 85 percent success 
rate of students who have completed the IffPa^AKS 
salary of those individuals coming out now is $26,000. This ic from 
families who have been on welfare for many 'generations. 

So, I think what I am saying again, is that if you combine re- 
sources, with equal partners bringing their strengths together, 
then I think we can make a big difference in our cities. t 

Mr. Olver, I think, commented a few minutes ago or raised the 
question about resources, about many of the m* 1 *"* 1 ^™,?^ 
apparently doing something. We are all doing something. 1 he oues- 
X is, are we loing something at a level that is going to make a 
difference overall? , . ... i 

I don't think that we are gaining on the problem at this point, i 
think there needs to be a national priority to make some real in- 
roads to the problem. We are going to continue to do what we can 
do as individual institutions, because that is part of our mission. 
But there really needs to be a national sense of priority in terms of 
bringing resources to make some of these things happen in a much 
more significant way. 

Mr. ^Mr^Sawyet; I did not read into H.R. 2531 any attempt 
to assign to any particular type of institution a . second-class status. 
I felt, on the contrary, that it urged and provided the mechanism 
for partnerships to be developed, not only among institutions ot 
higher education, but between those institutions and other organi- 
zations in the community to address the problems that were most 
important for that community. , nvn A ttri 

in any partnership, the balance of power is going to be a product 
of what each institution brings to the table in terms of their re- 
sources and their willingness to commit those resources to address 
the problem that exists. . . . 

I would urge there not be a lot of time expended on trying to sort 
out the first-class, second-class nature, because I think the impor- 
tance is that it has to be a partnership. The problems are so enor- 
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mous, there is no way that an institution of higher education 
alone, can address them. It has to seek partners. education, 

ini?fM? year u m8tltuti ^ ns have t0 have Partnerships with the 2 vear 

dK„^te U8e * the L bring ^ the ^ ble different i^^Sd 
ditterem specialties to address the problem. Those institutionshave 
to establish partnerships with the school systems, with ^ the countv 
£ wiUinXT • T ntS ' With private o^^tions^aTanyon^whJ 

tttfion o^e Sir"' C ° ntribUte th ° 8e re80Urce " " 
Mr. Sawyer. Dr. Sweet. 

Mr Sweet. I would like to reinforce the point of the nartnershin 
Hi d J he ^ Ce " tlVe fu i? din ? that the CongreS could provide *nal 
^S "L th 9 e 188Ue ! *£ hr - Tem P le has mentionedTbrinring 4 
ten area L?hP^ gether to address issues in the same me"fopoli 
support n Competin ^ independently, for this kin™ of 

OhioT lL a i S n^ 8U ^ ge ? that this is wh y a statewide consortium- 
33k m!t?o^£^»Zr r A t0 g ° forw , ar <*> has seven Potentially 
meTrotS area? ** ™ d * gr ° Up ° f inst itutions wlThin thos£ 

th^llLr^^ 6 an e * am P le like housing, housing policy. One of 

int arZ Tnt^"* 18 the 8tates more activVin the hous- 
ing arena. The cities are addressing it: the Federal Gnvprnment 

imL£S li 86 W6 u haVe ? 8te tewide consortia of houri ng policy 
research that we are able to bring to bear, during this nSnt 1™ T 

^^^^^ fr ^ m the inhSS^S"? is 
SSIffi^it^^Kw^*^ addressing the issues in the 
sefrch That T hEa™ ^W^* forward the product of our rl 

of a constitutional 

an^» 

called for in your proposed authorization bill. "nportantly 

poulte ^SSTS. of VhfTt if 1 may ' and also to Mr " Dane's 
£3 1 *lf a n ' one of - the h »gh growth areas is, of course Mirmi 

a Lttl n{[ ? X ' n0W ' 0f C u uban ^m^nts is subsLttel There Se 

a^linTn^ out of the work forc^tey 

SkS^JSS^ 6ntry 8kllls and movin * into the work force and 

increaJrw^f i L 8imply ^exacerbated as the unemployment 

inclus ve ZJla^n 11 ?iT- y J0b entry skills; Jt « moving a rapidly 
inclusive population that is coming into Hip hiah n-ko« 
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some research and partnerships to then ^t^u" 
a higher level so that we can indeed, down the long haul, be more 
competitive. , 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you all very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

K£S ^ testify 

The committee will stand in recess until tomorrow, when we win 

^u£„!T^ 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Recommendations on the Reauthorization of the Higher 

EDUCATION ACT FOR TITLE VI, INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
FULBRIGHT-HAYS (102(b)(6)) 



Executive Summary 



Overview 

In January 1991 the Interassociation Task Force on HEA-Title VI/Fulbright-Hays 
(102(b)(6)) was formed to follow-up on a process begun last year by the National 
Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges (NASULGC) to review Title 
VI for its reauthorization by the 102nd U.S. Congress. The Task Fbrce consisted of 
campus representatives from six higher education associations, and was supplemented 
by the participation of the associations' governmental relations and international 
education staff. A detailed set of legislative amendments were developed for both 
HEA-Title VI and Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)). 

The Task Force reaffirms support for these programs as vital to the national interest, 
and underscores the important Federal role in international education. This role stems 
from the direct relevance of international competence to the conduct of U.S. foreign 
policy, and the health and vitality of the U.S. economy in a global marketplace. The 
amendments recommended address from a higher education perspective the growing 
call for international capacity building in the U.S. in response to overseas challenges. 
The Task Force deplores the stagnating funding levels for these programs since the 
early 1970s, but is optimistic that the small increases for FY 1990 and FY 1991 began an 
upward trend. It is hoped that the challenges the U.S. faces in an increasingly complex 
international scene will move the U.S. Congress and the Administration to place a 
higher priority on strengthening the nation's international expertise. 

HEA-Titie VI/Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)) Programs and History 

The international education programs of HEA-Title VI /Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)) have 
been the primary response of the federal government to meeting the nation's need for 
international expertise. Title VI programs were originally introduced as part of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, enacted at the high point of the Cold War. 
Federal investment in this program reached a peak in the late 1960s, resulting in a 
successful partnership between the government and United States higher education. 
Title VI funds played a key systemic role, inducing universities to create and support 
high-quality graduate training and research programs that produced well-trained 
specialists whose expertise spanned the globe. These foreign area experts who 
graduated from Title VI centers staffed government agencies, international 
organizations, and university centers; produced research that set new standards of 
quality and coverage; and trained a second generation of international experts to 
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continue the ettort. The strategic use of Title VI funds established a foundation of 
knowledge and expertise that was the primary source of the United States' international 
competence during the Cold War period. 

In order to expand and enhance the nation's capacity in international studies and 
foreign languages, Title VI also was authorized over time to support cost effective 
programs at the undergraduate level; a foreign periodicals program; summer language 
institutes; and business and international education programs and centers. Other 
activities were added over the years through regulations or the U.S. Department of 
Education's grant proposal priorities. 

Several closely related overseas programs are supported under Fulbright-Hays 
(102(b)(6)), such as group projects abroad, research seminars abroad, faculty research 
abroad, and doctoral dissertation research abroad. This program was first authorized 
in 1964 under the Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchanges Act (Fulbright-Hays), 
and unlike die other Fulbright-Hays programs, & administered under an Executive 
Order by the U.S. Department of Education as an overseas program complementary to 



During the 1970s and 1980s, the federal investment in Title VI and Fulbright-Hays 
(102(b)(6)) programs steadily eroded through inflation, the devaluation of the dollar, 
and inadequate funding. Compared to the purchasing power available to these 
programs in the late 1960s, current funding levels are down 37% for Title VI and 51% 
for Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)), Indeed, in FY 1991, funding for HEA-Title VI and 
Fulbright-Hays (x02(b)(6)) combined represented a mere M17 of the total available 
funds for the US* Department of Education* 

Major Legislative Proposals For HEA-Title VI 

• The national resource center program should be enhanced with a set of optional 
funding packages the Secretary can make available to encourage outreach and 
dissemination activities in addition to the centers' core mission. 

• The undergraduate area and language centers section should be amended to 
emphasize the need for greater diversity in programs. 

• The national language resource center section should be amended to ensure that 
the ct iters are national in scope and few in number, with a more concentrated 
focus of limited resources. 

• The unfunded second-tier fellowship (FLAS) program for advanced doctoral 
students should be amended to shift the administration to the national resource 
centers which administer the first-tier. 

• The undergraduate section 604 should be revised to better address growing 
undergraduate demands for internationalization: subsection (a) should be turned 
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into a "seed" funding program, and the unfunded subsection (b) should be 
replaced with a well-defined program to help stabilize programs of demonstrated 
excellence. 

• A new subsection should be added to the summer language ; nstitutes program, 
authorizing summer institutes for foreign area and other international studies, or 
combinations of fields. 

• The research and studies section should be updated and revised to reflect 
emerging challenges in international education. 

• The periodicals programs should be amended to allow the collection of research 
materials that may exist only in manuscript or other form. 

• The equitable distribution of funds section should be amended to enhance 
funding for undergraduate programs. 

• The national resource center, undergraduate, and two business programs should 
be amended to authorize linkages with overseas institutions of higher education 
and other organizations. 

<> Language should be added to the general provisions to ensure that new activities 
or programs are funded with only new appropriations above the FY 1992 level. 

• The authorization levels for Title VI programs should be increased to total 
$130 million for FY 1992 and such sums as may be necessary thereafter. 

Legislative Proposals for Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)) 

o As a parallel activity to the Title VI reauthorization, it is recommended that 
Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)) be transferred from the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act to a new Part C of Title VI. 

• Eligibility should be extended to persons whose careers will have an international 
dimension. 

• New language should be added to promote advanced research overseas by 
consortia of institutions of higher education. 

Other Recommendations 

• The Congress is asked to request a study of the Center for International 
Education's staffing needs, and if deemed necessary, to provide the appropriate 
increases in administrative funds for hiring additional staff. 
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Preface 



The original programs that now form part of Title V I of the Higher Education Act were 
created in 1958 out of a sense of national crisis about our ignorance of other countries and 
cultures. Over the years, this sense of urgency diminished. The United States failed 
repeatedly to read dear signs about the internationalization of the economic order and the 
shifting balances of power worldwide. As a result, the federal investment in the creation 
and maintenance of vital international competence has dwindled to levels that seriously 
weaken our national ability to understand and adjust to the emerging international order. 

Over the history of the reauthorizations of Title VI, many different groups involved in the 
creation and maintenance of international competence have come to the federal government 
to make their case. This usually has taken the form of small coalitions or separate voices 
arguing for their particular programs. 

The following document is the result of a very different kind of process. It began when the 
new Division of International Affairs of the National Association of State Colleges and 
Land-Grant Universities sponsored a workshop on the reauthorization of Title VI in early 
1990. From this effort and nine months of deliberations, emerged a NASULGC policy paper. 
At that point, the American Coundl on Education coordinated the creation of an 
interassodation task force to build on and broaden the effort. The task force involved 
campus-based representatives of six higher education associations in an attempt to develop 
a common set of positions on the reauthorization of Title VI, and on Section 102(b)(6) of the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act (Fulbright-Hays). 

The process involved finding a common ground among the foreign language and area 
studies community, the land-grant universities, the state colleges and universities, the 
independent colleges and universities, the community and junior colleges, and the 
historically Black institutions of higher education. Through open and frank discussions, a 
set of quite substantive recommendations were developed and agreed upon. 

In the following document, both detailed positions and general rationales are presented. 
The funding authorization proposals are realistic and modest, if we consider the scope of the 
challenges the United States faces. The proposed redesigns of the legislation are based on 
the accumulated knowledge the participants have from decades of experience with Title VI 
and Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)). 

With a renewed sense of urgency about the United States' international competence, we 
offer this document in hopes that the U.S. Congress and the Administration will show their 
readiness to reverse the dangt rous decline in our ability to operate with knowledge and 
understanding in the international arena. 



Davydd ). Greenwood 

Chair, Interassodation Task Force on HEA-Title VI/Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)) 
Director, Mario Einaudi Center for International Studies, Cornell University 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



As the United States approaches the end of the 20th century, it finds itself part of an 
increasingly complex international scene. The nation faces new challenges and new 
opportunities: the restructuring of Europe following the collapse of communism and 
Soviet dominance; the need to enhance U.S. competitiveness in world markets; the rise 
of new regional trading blocks, such as a unified European economic community in 
1992; threats to peace from mid-level military powers, resulting in regional aggressions 
such as the Falklands War and the Iraqi invasions of Iran and Kuwait; the enormous 
political and economic transformations occurring in our own Southern Hemisphere, 
Asia, and Africa; environmental problems of global scope that require international * 
solutions; the approach of major transformations in world sources and supplies of 
energy; increasing contrasts between the wealth of industrial and newly industrializing 
countries, and increasing famine and poverty in other societies. 

In less than two decades, such international challenges have taken on extraordinary 
salience for the United States. Twenty years ago most of the world's largest banks were 
American; today only two U.S. banks rank amoig the top twenty. In the same period 
the share of the U.S. gross national product resulting from international trade has 
tripled. In less than a decade foreign capital flows and a negative trade balance have 
transformed the U.S. from the largest creditor nation in the world to the largest debtor 
nation in history. 

Most of the international security responsibilities of the United States remain in place at 
great cost. Even as the military threat posed by the Cold War recedes, regional 
instabilities underscore the need for international f«ace-keeping mechanisms. The 
relatively predictable world order that emerged following U.S. and Soviet victories in 
World War II has become uncertain. New approaches to economic a.,d environmental 
cooperation, conflict resolution, and national security are required in a world marked 
by the increasing dispersion of economic and military power. 

A healthy new element in the national equation is the rise of demand to internationalize 
U.S. institutions as a means of adding to the capabilities of both the private and the 
public sectors. The growing call for international capadty-building in response to 
overseas challenges will increase the demand for specialists in foreign language, area 
studies and other international fields, and further exacerbate the predicted shortfall in 
their production. Many in the public and private sectors have called for measures to 
internationalize undergraduate education across all levels of postsecondary institutions 
as a means to create a more informed citizenry; to add international dimensions to 
graduate training in professional fields with overseas applications, such as business, 
law, medidne, and engineering; and to utilize well-trained foreign area spedaliste in 
government, academia, and business. 

The international education programs of HEA-Title VI have been the primary response 
of the federal government to meeting the nation's need for international expertise. Title 
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VI programs were originally introduced as part of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, enacted at the high point of the Cold War. Federal investment in this program 
reached a high point in the late 1960s, resulting in a highly successful partnership 
between the government and United States higher education. Title VI funds played a 
key systemic role, inducing universities to create and support high-quality graduate 
training and research programs that produced well-trained specialists whose expertise 
spanned the globe. These foreign area experts who graduated from Title VI centers 
staffed government agendes, international organizations, and university centers; 
produced research that set new standards of quality and coverage; and trained a 
second generation of international experts to continue the effort. The strategic use of 
Title VI funds established a foundation of knowledge and expertise that was the 
primary source of the United States' international competence during the Cold War 
period. 

In order to expand and enhance the nation's capacity in international studies and 
foreign languages, Title VI also was authorized over time to support cost effective 
programs at the undergraduate level; a foreign periodicals program; summer language 
institutes; and business and international education programs and centers. Several 
closely related overseas programs are supported under Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)), such 
as group projects abroad, research seminars abroad, faculty research abroad, and 
doctoral dissertation research abroad. 

During the 1970s and 1980s, however, the federal investment in Title VI and 
Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)) programs steadily eroded through inflation. This decline 
was paralleled by a drop in foundation support. The inadequate national investment 
was underscored as a problem even earlier than the 1979 report of the President's 
Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies, which stated: 

We are profoundly aimed by what we have found: a serious deterioration in 
this country's language and research capacity, at a time when an Increasingly 
hazardous International military, political, and economic environment li making 
unprecedented demands on America's resources, Intellectual cap«dty, and public sensitivity. 11 1 

Given this diminished national investment, the general shortfall in the national 
production of Ph.D.s that is predicted tc emerge during the decade will be even more 
intense for international education fields, which require extra foreign language and area 
preparation. 121 The number of foreign language and area specialists in training has 
declined to the point that the nation will be unable to replace all the experts retiring in 
the 1990s. 

The recommendations of the ACE Task Force that follow are designed to encourage a 
Congressional reauthorization of HEA-Title VI that will better focus the federal role in 
postsecondary international education. The outcomes of these recommendations are 
programs, knowledge, and people with internatic i*d competence. Title VI is a program 
targeted to strengthen the Unites States' base of kt^wledge about foreign languages 
and areas, and other aspects of international studies, while providing cost-effective 
incentives to disseminate such knowledge across a broad spectrum of institutions. 
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II. SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS FOR HEA-TlTLE VI AND 
FULBRIGHT-HAYS (102(b)(6)) 



The following summary outlines the recommendations of the Task force on 
amendments to Title VI of the Higher Education Act and Section 102(b)(6) of the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act, and other related issues. The detailed 
legislative language recommended is outlined in the following section of this report. 



Strengthening of Purpose Statement 

The purpose statement to Title VI, Part A is amended in Section 601 W to reinforce the 
key mission of Part A to develop a pool of international experts to meet national needs. 



Emphasis on Diversity in Undergraduate Area and Language Centers 

The need for greater diversity is emphasized in the undergraduate centers and 
programs of Section 602(a)(1)(B). As an increasing number of institutions seek to 
internationalize their curricula, student bodies and faculties, excellence in international 
programs will come in greater variety. This is to be welcomed and encouraged. The 
U.S. needs a national network of diverse programs at two-year, four-year, private, state, 
historically-black, and other institutions of higher Seaming to serve as models and 
resources for our more than 3,000 higher education institutions. It is also recommended 
that committee report language be included to express ttese views. 



National Resource Centers Linkages with Institutions Abroad 

list of national res urce center activities in Section 602(a)(2) is amended to include 
the establishment of linkages with overseas institutions which tie into the educational 
scope and objectives of Title VI. Formalized linkage agreements facilitate long-tern* 
opportunities for research and experience based learning in another country, such as 
internships, study abroad, and curriculum and faculty development, all essential 
ingredients for developing foreign language, area, and other international competence. 

It should be noted that while resources are provided for university linkages with 
overseas universities under certain USIA and USAID programs, these resources are 
limited in amount and scope, with objectives that relate to the federal agency's mission. 
The intention here is not to duplicate such programs, but to enable the Department of 
Education and the Title VI recipients to establish linkages which specifically He into the 
educational scope and objectives of the Title VI mission. This is consistent with the 
purposes of Part A, as stated hi Section 601(b). 
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Dissemination and Outreach Grants for the National Resource Centers 

With only modest funding levels Title VI has created a small but competent system of 
centeis producing specialized faculty, international research, and a corps of 
international experts. An additional grant program is authorized by adding a new 
paragraph (4) to Section 602(a) to encourage and enable the centers to engage in 
interactive linkage and outreach activities with a broad spectrum of professional 
schools, public and private agendes and institutions in the U.S. seeking to 
internationalize, or in need of international expertise. 

For example, international competence in many professional fields is becoming more 
and more interdisciplinary in nature. The Task Force believes the time is at hand to 
infuse this expertise into professional and technical fields in which it has often been 
absent in the past; in a parallel fashion, an understanding of the international dimension 
evolving in the professional fields should be infused into foreign language, area and 
international studies. The new language is intended to enable the Secretary to 
encourage this interactive linkage through grants to the national resource centers for the 
development of cooperative programs with professional schools and colleges. 

The need for public outreach is also increasing as the international scene becomes more 
complex and unpredictable. The recent crisis in the Persian Gulf this year stimulated a 
surge in outreach activity by the Middle East Centers. A US. Department of Education 
survey revealed the large extent to which these centers were called upon to provide 
background information, language assistance, and other expertise to federal, state, and 
local government agencies, private organizations, and all sectors of the media. 

The Task Force views these linkage and outreach functions as an increasingly important 
role for the centeis; it is a role which is in the national interest, and for which additional 
funding will be needed to carry out effectively. 



Revision of Requirement for Fellowship Recipients 

The requirement that Foreign Language and Area Studies (FLAS) fellowship recipients 
be engaged in a program of "competency-based language training" in Section 
602(b)(1)(B) is revised to "an instructional program with stated performance goals for 
functional foreign language use." While the Task Force is in agreement with 
Congressional intent of current law to ensure that FLAS recipients are engaged in a 
language program aimed at developing competency, the Secretary's reference in 
regulations to "established national standards" is problematic for the less commonly 
taught languages (LCTLs). "Established national standards" limits the LCTLs to 
evaluation measures which exist for a handful of languages; these measures are still 
undergoing revision and are as yet inadequate for many LCTLs. Some of the difficulties 
include: 
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1) Many of the guideline! and instruments do not take into account certain cultural and 
linguistic capabilities an LCTL speaker must have, attributes that are very different from 
Western values and the commonly taught languages (eg., French, Spanish, German); 

2) Instructional materials (bask texts, a target reference grammar, and dictionary) to the advanced 
level do not exist for many of the LCTLs; 

3) The numbers of students involved in many of the LCTLs are too small to render a national test 
statistically valid; and 

4) Since the time it bto to nwter these languages is usually much longer than the commonly 
taught languages, this difference must be taken into account in any nationally applied metric. 

Developed concert with several national language associations, this technical 
amendment is designed to allow more flexibility for the LCTLs to develop innovative 
approaches to their curriculum, based on performance goals appropriate to the 
demands of each language and culture, and unrestricted by a set of national standards 
as yet inappropriate to the language. It is also recommended that committee report 
language be included to express these views. 



Revision of Second-Tier FLAS Program 

The unfunded second-tier FLAS program in Section 602(b)(2) is replaced with one less 
administratively complex. There has been much controversy over spending scarce 
FLAS funding on an administrative mechanism for a national competition that would 
be costly and potentially problematic. Since the need for fellowship assistance for 
advanced doctoral students is widely accepted, the concept of a second-tier FLAS is 
continued, but the administration is shifted to the the national resource centers which 
currently administer the first-tier FLAS and are more knowledgeable about their 
students and their needs. 



Focus of Language Resource Centers 

Section 603(a), Language Resource Centers, is amended to provide that the centers be 
national in scope and limited in number, with a broad array of activities required for 
each one. In light of the national language teaching crisis, this section and the modest 
funds available should be better focused. Language pedagogy is one of the few 
international studies fields where a selected few centers can create and disseminate 
materials of use throughout the nation and the world. National centers should serve as 
the locations where advanced research on language pedagogy, the development of 
desperately needed materials, and the training of scholars from throughout the country 
take place. It is also recommended that committee report language be included to 
**yress these views. 
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Technical Amendment to the Language Resource Onteis 

Throughout the language resource center Section 603(a), the term "proficiency" is 
replaced with "performance." The use of the term "proficiency" in the statute has 
become problematic because of its common association with a particular national 
proficiency testing strategy. As noted in the above amendment to FLAS, the application 
of current national standards to many less commonly taught languages is as yet 
inappropriate. While the proposed substitution does not change Congressional intent, 
it does open up opportunities for the development of innovative approaches to the 
training of teachers and the testing of students appropriate to the unique cultural and 
linguistic attributes of many less commonly taught languages. 



Redirection of Section 604(a) Undergraduate Programs 

Section 604(a) undergraduate programs is redirected to provide "seed" funding for the 
creation of new programs or curricula in area studies, foreign languages, and other 
international fields. A 50% matching is required to encourage undergraduate 
institutions to demonstrate a commitment to internationalization. These revisions to 
Sec. 604(a) are proposed to conform to a new subsection (b) recommended below. 



Linkages Among Different Postsecondary Institutions/Degree Programs 

Paragraph (6) of the list of activities for undergraduate programs in Sec. 604(a) is 
modified to provide more flexibility for linking international programs among different 
types of postsecondary institutions and/or different levels of degree programs. The 
current language of paragraph (6) limits the integration of undergraduate education 
with only terminal Masters Degree programs. The new language would broaden this 
authority. For example, in linking activities between institutions, two-year colleges 
could tap the faculty expertise or library resources of four-year institutions. Unking 
different degree programs could involve better at ticulation between courses and 
requirements in the associate and baccalaureate degrees, or between baccalaureate and 
masters degrees. 



Undergraduate Programs of Demonstrated Excellence 

The unfunded Sec. 604(b) undergraduate programs is replaced with a new program 
which addresses the immediate challenges of internationalization at the undergraduate 
level. Congress designed the current subsection (b) to encourage an increase in 
language enrollments; this is no longer necessary as lecent surveys completed by the 
Modern Language Association show an 8.5% increase in undergraduate language 
enrollments between 1980-1986. The 1986 survey revealed that for the first time in 
fourteen years, the total number of undergraduate enrollments exceeded one million.* 
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This amendment addresses three strategic objectives: 

1) Preparing students for whom the undergraduate degree is the tormina! degree to meet the 
challenges of operating within an increasingly globalized system; 

2) Expanding the pool of competent undergraduates from which to develop post-graduate foreign 
language, area studies, and other international expertise; and 

3) Strengthening undergraduate institutional capacity for developing quality undergraduate and 
eventually graduate level international programs where appropriate. 

While the modest funding levels of Title VI cannot possibly address the needs of all U.S. 
undergraduate institutions, a strengthened Sec 604 can provide start-up incentives 
through subsection (a) programs, and capadty-building grants to stabilize programs of 
demonstrated excellence, through subsection (b) programs. The proposal includes a list 
of activities believed to be essential for effective international programs. Since 
institutions throughout the nation vary in their level of progress and sophistication in 
these activities, this package should be offered as a menu of options from which an 
institution can choose to further strengthen and stabilize a program which has 
otherwise demonstrated excellence. 

Included in the list of activities k study abroad. Educational experiences abroad are a 
significant factor in developing international expertise, but they have been limited for 
the most part to Western Europe and to the humanities. They have not attracted 
students in the sciences or pre-professional programs, and there has been minimal 
participation by low-income and minorities. It is intended that this new authority 
encourage the development of study and internship programs in the developing world 
and in new disciplines, and for a broader range of students. 



Definition of Non-Federal Cost Sharing 

A new subsection (d) is added to Section 604, defining the non-federal share of the cost 
of programs required in subsections (a) and (b) as proposed for revision. The non-fed- 
eral share may be either in cash or in-kind assistance, and may consist of institutional 
and non-institutional hinds, including state and private sector contributions. 



Summer Institutes for Foreign Area and Other International Studies 

A new subsection is added to the Section 605 intensive summer language institutes 
program to authorize summer institutes for foreign area and other international studies. 
Section 605 was enacted by Congress in the last reauthorization, but regrettably has 
never been funded. There are several underlying reasons summer institutes can play a 
pivotal role in international training: 
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1) Summer is a good time to organize a mass of students studying less commonly taught 
languages. Such students still tend to be few in numbers, so that a summer institute can enable 
a gathering from institutions throughout the nation; 

2) Summer institutes provide large blocks of time for language immersion training, an effective 
language training technique difficult for a student to undertake when involved in a full-time 
degree program; 

3) Summer as a break between academic years is a good opportunity for overseas institutes, thus 
facilitating language immersion programs; and 

4) Extending the authority for institutes to area and international studies, or combinations thereof 
(including languages) is a good way to disseminate the research and knowledge developed at 
centers supported by Title VI to people of other institutions without such centers. In addition, 
these institutes will enable an intensive focus on interdisciplinary faculty training and the 
development of state of the art interdisciplinary and other curriculum materials that improve 
the production of Internationa) expertise. 

Revision and Update of Research and Studies 

Section 606, Research; Studies; Annual Report, is rewritten to reflect emerging 
challenges in foreign language, area studies, and other international fields. Growth and 
evolution in international education has occurred in recent years, but much needs to be 
accomplished, including an expansion in research and dissemination. This should be a 
higher priority for the U.S. Department of Education, in keeping with the federal role to 
promote education research and dissemination. The list of possible research studies is 
revised to include activities viewed as critical to the further development of foreign 
language, area studies, and other international fields. In addition, because this function 
is so important, the word "announce" is inserted in subsection (b) to encourage the 
Secretary to be fully proactive in making the results of research projects known and 
available to the education community. It is also recommended that committee report 
language be included to express these views. 

Technical Amendment to Periodicals Program 

Section 607 authorizing the collection of periodicals published outside the U.S. is 
amended to allow the collection of timely research materials that may exist only in 
manuscript or other form, and which would be vital to a world area collection. This is 
especially important in relation to developing nations, and less commonly taught areas 
of the world. 



Authorization of Appropriations for Periodicals and Other Research Materials 
Published Outside the United States 

The separate authorization of appropriations cap for the periodicals and other research 
materials programs in Section 607(a) is increased from $1 million to $8.5 million for FY 
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1992, and such sums as may be necessary thereafter. This section addresses a critical 
component of the Title VI mission to secure access to foreign research and information 
at a time of unprecedented change in the international order. Rising inflation and dollar 
devaluation has resulted in rapidly increasing publications costs. Concomitantly, many 
libraries are facing local budget crises. If funded, this program can play a pivotal role in 
ensuring both the survival of our national resource collections from around the world, 
and the ability to keep these collections current. 



Distribution of Funds to Undergraduate Programs 

Paragraph (a) of Section 609, the equitable distribution of funds, is amended to 
encourage the Secretary to enhance funding for the undergraduate programs in Section 
604. While current Title VI funding is much too low to address the needs of over 3,000 
U.S. undergraduate institutions, a greater proportion of new funds should be 
committed gradually to Section 604 in order to eventually reach a proportion of 20% of 
total funding for Part A. Section 604 is currently at about 10% of total Part A funds. 
This is important from the standpoint of building a base upon which graduate and 
post-graduate foreign language, area, and other international expertise may develop. It 
is also critical for those students whose careers will have an international dimension, 
such as in the technical and professional fields. 



Authorization of Appropriations for Part A, International and Foreign Language 
Studies 

The authorization of appropriations cap for Part A programs (other than Section 607, 
Periodicals) in Section 610 is increased from $49 million to $102 million for FY 1992, and 
such sums as may be necessary thereafter. 

During the last two decades, the federal investment in Title VI has steadily eroded 
through inflation and inadequate funding. Appendices A, B and C illustrate the 
inflationary toll on both appropriation and authorization levels for Title VI since its first 
funding in FY 1959. Appendix A shows that the high point in funding as expressed in 
constant 1991 dollars occurred in FY 1967: $63.5 million. By comparison, the FY 1991 
level of $40 million represents a 37% decrease in purchasing power. Indeed, this FY 
1991 level for Title VI, combined with the appropriation for Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)), 
represents a mere .0017 of the total available funds for the U.S. Department of 
Education. 

However, when analyzing the Title VI funding history, it is important to keep in mind 
that up until the early 1970s, Title VI programs included only the graduate and 
undergraduate language and area centers, FLAS, research and studies, a i language 
institutes. As Appendix B illustrates, a comparison of FY 1991 funding fur only these 
comparable programs with the FY 1967 funding level as expressed in constant 1991 
dollars, reveals a 55% reduction in purchasing power. 
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Since its original enactment in 1958 under the National Defense Education Act (NDEA), 
several valuable new programs and activities have been added through statutory 
language and the U.S. Department of Education's grant proposal priorities. However, 
concomitant addition of funding did not follow, thus compounding the inflationary 
attrition of resources. 

Appendix D illustrates that Title VTs highest statutory authorization cap, as expressed 
in constant 1991 dollars, was $204 million in FY 1974. By comparison, the last statutory 
authorization cap was in FY 1987, at $55 million. The time is at hand to reverse the 
inadequate level of support for Title VI, and to provide authorization levels which, if 
funded, would restore the purchasing power of the original programs' early years, and 
provide the amounts needed to meet the requirements of valuable additional programs 
and activities. 

A $102 million authorization level for Part A would allow: 

1) An increase in the average grant award for the existing 106 national resource centers, so as to 
restore the purchasing power and capacity of the late 1960s and to enable the centers to 
adequately meet the additional demand in services outlined in these amendments for 
dissemination, outreach, and linkages overseas. The FY 1991 average grant of $135,000 is 41% 
below the program's peak FY 1967 average grant of approximately $230,000 to 106 centers, as 
expressed in constant 1991 dollars. 

2) A restoration of FLAS grants from their FY 1991 estimated number of 994 to their FY 1967 peak 
level of 2300, plus an increase in stipends to the Title IX stipend level of $10,000; 

3) Funding of the second-tier FLAS program as proposed for amendment by this report; 

4) A greater federal investment in. enhancing the international capacity of two- and four-year 
undergraduate institutions through an increase in funding for Section 604, as proposed for 
amendment by this report; and 

5) Funding of an expanded intensive summer institute program, and increased funding for the 
national language resource centers and an improved research program. 



Technical Amendment to Centers for International Business Education 

The list of programs and activities required of the centers for international business 
education in Section 612(c)(1)(C) is amended to ensure that intensive lan^age 
programs are viewed as only one of a number of effective methods these centers can use 
to meet the foreign language needs of business. 

Linkages with Overseas Institutions Authorized Under Part B, Business and 
International Education Programs 

Section 612(c)(2) of the Centers for International Business Education, and Section 613(b) 
of the Business and International Education Programs are amended to allow the 
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establishment of linkages with overseas institutions which tie into the educational Scope 
and objectives of Title VI. This authority is consistent with the purposes of Part B, as 
stated in Section 611(b). Formalized linkage agreements facilitate long-term 
opportunities for research and experience-based learning u\ another country, such as 
internships, study abroad, and curriculum and faculty development. These are 
essential ingredients for developing foreign language, area, and other international 
competence. 



Authorization of Appropriations for the Cfcntew for International Business Education 

The authorization of appropriations cap for the business centers is increased from $7.5 
million to $12 million for FY 1992, and such sums as may be necessary thereafter. The 
program is underfunded relative to the wide variety of activities the statute requires the 
existing sixteen centers to undertake. A $12 million authorization level en vision* 
adequate funding of existing centers to effectively fulfill this mandate, and an 
additional five to seven centers which would truly provide a network of national and 
regional resources for improving the competitive economic position of the US. 



Authorization of Appropriations for the International Business Education and 
Training Programs 

The authorization of appropriations cap for the international business education 
programs in Section 614(b) is increased from $5 million to $7.5 million for FY 1992, and 
such sums as may be necessary thereafter. Open to two- and four-year institutions as 
well as university business programs, this section offers an important mechanism by 
which business schools can develop new initiatives in response to the increasingly 
competitive global business environment. Given the rising demand on campuses for 
active participation of business schools in new international ventures, such as 
interdisciplinary programs, and the increasing needs of business for innovative 
program and course offerings, a higher authorization level would allow an increase in 
the average size of the grants and in the number of institutions which could be funded. 



Preservation of Pre-1992 Programs 

A new Section 623 is added to Part C, General Provisions, intended to ensure that the 
Secretary does not fund new activities or programs at the expense of existing activities 
or programs. The nvxiest funding history of Title VI and the inadequate support now 
provided to existing programs have been noted above. At the same time, we have 
recommended numerous additional activities and programs which we believe are 
necessary components to meeting the nation's growing need for international expertise, 
and to promoting the internationalization of the wide spectrum of U.S. institutions of 
higher education. It is our intention that these new activities and programs be funded 
through new appropriations above the FY 1992 level. 
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Transfer of Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)) to Title VI 

The current Part C, General Provisions, is redesignated as Part D, and a new Part C is 
added to include Section 102(b)(6) of the Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act (Fulbright-Hays). This program is administered by the U.S. Department of 
Education under an Executive Order as the overseas program complementary to Title 
VI. Activities include doctoral dissertation research abroad, faculty research abroad, 
group projects abroad, and special bilateral projects. 

Appendix D illustrates that funding for this program as expressed in constant 1991 
dollars has declined by over 50% since its high point in FY 1967. The program 
continues to diminish, and many well-qualified projects are turned down for lack of 
funds. Approximately 85 doctoral researchers are sent abroad today, whereas in the 
program's early years, 125-150 were sent. The FY 1991 appropriation enabled funding 
of only 40-50% of the program's total fundable applicant pool. 141 

Although this program is administered by the U.S. Department of Education and 
funded by the House and Senate Subcommittees on Labor, Health and Human Services 
and Education Appropriations, it falls under the oversight jurisdiction of the House 
Foreign Affairs and Senate Foreign Relations Committees. Though Title VI is 
reauthorized every five years, Section 102(b)(6) has a permanent authorization and 
therefore is rarely, if ever, reviewed. The Task Force believes the time has come for this 
program to be transferred out of the Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act 
and included as a new part of Title VI of the Higher Education Act. This will enable the 
same authorizing committees which have oversight of Title VI to have review over its 
complementary overseas programs. It is especially important at a time of growth and 
evolution in international education that the two programs not only be administered 
together, but reviewed together as well. 

In the transfer, the Task Force urges that provision be made to ensure a continued and 
improved coordination between the U.S. Department of Education and the J. William 
Fulbright Foreign Scholarship Board, the Fulbright Commissions abroad, and the U.S. 
Embassies. In addition, we intend that this transfer not be viewed by the Congressional 
Budget and Appropriations Committees and /or the Office of Management and Budget 
as a consolidation inviting a reduction in funding. It is our intendon as well that 
Section 102(b)(6) should ct itinue to have a permanent authorization and be treated as a 
separate but complementary overseas program, with a continued separate line in the 
budget and appropriations process. 

Amendments to Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)) 

In addition to the transfer of this section to Title VI, two amendments are made to the 
existing statutory language: 
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1) The current language is unduly restricted to "teachers and prospective teachers." 
Adding the language "or other persons who have demonstrable need for an 
international dimension in their education" would open up funding opportunities 
for faculty and students who are not necessarily planning a career in education, but 
whose careers necessarily include an international dimension. This will enable the 
overseas program to conform to the current international needs of disciplines other 
than education, and to the changes proposed for Title VI. 

2) New language is added to promote advanced research overseas by consortia of 
higher education institutions. Rising inflation in the less commonly taught areas of 
the world and the constant erosion of the dollar have resulted in escalating costs for 
conducting these programs overseas. The new language is intended to enable 
consortia of institutions of higher education to maximize the resources that a 
combined undertaking in this regard would generate, in ways which could also be 
utilized by other US. institutions of higher education. 



Eligibility of American Postsecondary Education Institutions Abroad 

The Task Force believes that the existing Title VI and Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)) statutes 
do not exclude from eligibility for funding overseas postsecondary education 
institutions chartered and accredited by recognized U.S. agencies and organizations. 
However, it is also believed that the main objective of these programs is to train U.S. 
students and faculty in the languages and cultures of other nations. Given the modest 
funding levels currently available for Title VI and Fulbright-Hays (102(b)(6)) programs, 
coupled with the growing demand for support from postsecondary education 
institutions based in the U.S., it is recommended that any participation of American 
postsecondary institutions abroad contribute directly to the main objective of the 
international training of U.S. students and faculty. For example, these institutions can 
contribute to this objective by providing programs, seminars, and summer institutes 
that immerse U.S. students in the nation's culture and languages. Their participation 
should occur in the form of a consortium arrangement with postsecondary institutions 
based in the US. The Task Force recommends that committee report language express 
these views as the intent of Congress on this matter* 



Center for International Education Staffing 

Implementation of the recommendations of this Task Force will require additional staff 
time at the U.S. Department of Education's Center for International Education (CIE), 
which is already understaffed. The Task Force recommends that the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees direct *at a review and study be undertaken of the CIE's 
staffing requirements, and that if deemed necessary, die appropriate increases in 
administrative funds for hiring additional staff be allocated. 
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ADFL Bulletin, Vol. 19. No. 2 (New York: January 1988), p. 39. 

r 4] Data obtained from the Center for International Education, U.S. Department of Education, March 
1991. 
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CtlRRKNT LAW 



ERIC 



Sec 601 (a) TI*Cc4u*vm finds thai- 

(I) Iht wallhtin* of the UaiUd SUU., its nomb; and long 
rnnfi security, ia e frsuwasn t en the education and training of 
Amerteene in wteeaelioaal and foreign L i*h* studiea and 
on ■ Hum initl hens fch thaae arena; 

u'» Vnowledge of ether oounlriaa and the ability to communi 
cat* in other Tsnfuagas la aeseatial to the promotion of mutual 
undtnHandiaf ana rmparallaa among natioaa; and 

(3) praetnl and future geaera t lena of Americana eiuet be a/ 
folded the opportunity to develop to Iht fullest ettonl poaaibla 
their tatellectual cnaaciiiea In all arena of lusowleuge. 
ibl II ia Ihe purpeee of thai part to assail In Ihe development of 
mow ledge, iatematienul study, resources and trained personnel, to 
Kifflulate Iht aliainaMnl of foreign laiiguage acquisition and fluen- 
:v. and to coordinate Ihe programs of the Taderal Government In 
rem of foreign lingua** and international etudiea and r* 



ararch 



(2i Any tuch rent may be uetd to pay all or pari of the coal of 
csUblwhing or optralinf a center or program, including it* c M of 
faculty. start, and etudtn! travtt in foreign araae. region*, or coon 
Into, the coat of teaching and rasearch materials, the coat of cur 
wulum planning and eavoloprntnl, Ihe coal of bringing viailing 
erholare and faculty to Ihe center to leech or to conduct raaaarch; 
and the coat of training and improvement of the Halt for Ihe | 
poet of. and subject In tuch conditions aa the Secretary finds no 
eery for. carrying out Ihe objectives of ihia taction 
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III. LEGISLATIVE AMENDMENTS 



TITLE VI IIEA REAUTHORIZATION ACT 



VM 



SUGGESTED AMENDMENT OR SUBSTITUTE 



RATIONALE/EXPLANATION 



Subsection (b) of section 601 It amended by fattening "to develop 
a pool of international espcru to meet national necoV after 
"acquiiMNM and fluency,". 

Subsection (aKIKB) of section 602 ii winded by inserting "a 
diverse network of afar "and operating". 



Subsection (a)(2) of section 602 ii amended by Inserting the 
following after "to leach or to conduct research.": "the cost of 
establishing and maintaining linkages with overseas tueotutions of 
higher educstkm and other organizations mat may contribute to ihe 
educational objectives of tail section for the purpose of 
contributing to the leaching and research of ihe center or 
program,". 



the utk'i purpose rtnternent ii amended lo reinforce she key 
mission of Title V I and its link to national needs. 



The need for greater diversity b emphasued in the undergraduate 
centers and programs under thti section. Ai m increasing numbce 
of inatitutions neck to tasentatkmalizc their curricula, student 
bodies and faculties, eicettencc in international programi will 
come in greater variety. The U.S. needs a national netwo 1 of 
diverse programs at two-year , four year, private, state, 

as models and resources for our nwrea^3j(»0 lusher education 
Mstilutioni. II Is aba recommended that rem m Mite 
nperi language be Included lo eapreaa turn vkws. 



Cbnsissent with the purposes tinted in Sec. 601(b). die hat of 
n a tio nal resource center activities b smendud to include she 
estahllahmcnt of hnkages with overseas institutions whkh ite into 
Iteeducatiojud scope arri^ FrvmaJUed 
untagc agreements fact! usee long-term Cfeartunitit I tor research 
sitdesperience baaed lean^^anoeVrUMrnjy.suchm 
■nm uh i p s , study abroad, and curriculum and faculty d e v esop ment 
These am nsstsniaJ mmeehen u fa ntvesoping foreign bngungr, 
area, and other tateoumounl competence "Other orgsnisntions" 
must clearly relate to the akcationel mission of Sec. 602, such as 
educational associations, or gov ernme nta l aganiiationi 
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CURRENT LAW 



15' 3 



TITLE VI HE A REAUTHORIZATION ACT 



SUGGESTED AMENDMENT OR SUBSTITUTE 



VI-2 



RATIONALE/EXPLANATION 



Subsection (•) of section 602 is emended by adding me following 
new paragraph at the end thereof: 

"(4) The Secretary may make additional grants to centers 
designated m paragraph ( I X A) for any one or cornbtnaUon 
of the following purposes: 

"(A) Programs of linkage or outreach between 
foreign language, area studies, and other 
intematranil fields and professional schoob and 
colleges. 

•(B) Programs of linkage or outreach with two* 
and four- year colleges and universities. 



The Secretary is authorized to mat* eidiiioidftenti to (he centers 
toeajeje in interactive Nafta* gricattassrtatti^wMttnMd 

institutions in the VS. aeekinf to internationalize, or in need of 
international rapertise. Disseminating their international expertise 
is becoming an increasingly important rote for the centers, which 
ts in the national inteteet and which will require additional funoing 
to carry out effectively. 



•(C) Programs of linkage or outreach with 
departments or agencies of state and federai 
governments. 

•(D) Programs of linkage or outreach with the 
news media, business, professional, or trade 
associations*. 



CURRENT LAW 



(bNIRA) Tim ^.tatary to author**) to make areata to toeUtv. 
tfone of higher tajcetiea «r nmUnUmh of mcIi tooUiaitone for 
the Mirww tf paying etieeads to individuate a n mjr j ilag mtvem* 
training to any eeator er nfagrnm s p ari ne bf **o mWroUry aader 

I hie pert 

(Bt SU**** rodptoale iMI to todtvidnam wto an imd to • 

EES! ? g? wr y*ff jMii^ft training, «r to e mrM 
devtteptog eompsteaey-h ae e d tonguMt training, to emnWrtetio* 
with aree stadias, international ■tudU, or the InUnutkm*! a* 
ptcte of i prefamional mudfce program. 



ERIC 



TITLE VI HEA REAUTHORIZATION ACT 



VI-3 



SUGGESTED AMENDMENT OR SUBSTITUTE 



RATIONALE/EXPLANATION 



Subsection (bXO of paction 602 amended by Mriktof < 

S (B) Silpend recipients shell be Indrvtdeati who i 
cageged to m toeuecttoual program with 
p c f f onwucc goats for f un ct ional forejjpi magnagi net 
in » program developing men performance goals, 
comctoation with area studies, totemattonal studies, 
the international aspects of i f *ofestioual 
program.* 



Hue* la • technical amendment which afevtotm a problem wfch 
eaiettof m»ofeWtarm 'nompnnnry haasl ssnguafi trstomg' for 
me lent c ommonly taught bumuagoe (UTTU). White we are to 
agreement with Ctongfamnonal tomat of current lew to toanre that 
PIAT recieMmueneagaeed toalm**^ 

to'iim tflV i T mm^ 34 cmPm?*" 

W) Hmks me LCTU to tvatoatkw sneamrse for a handful of 

yet a ^ojueto for many LCIU. Soma of me difficulties toctode; 
l)M y g uld el tn ri and tootrumsets do not mta Into accouat 
certain ashenl and bngutstir rapahlitJii an LCfflL meaner man 
nave, attrftutea mm me very dlffinMimnWamMvmteamidie 
eo m mon i y taught languages; 2) tojtrucUonal material! (bank 
mala, a target reference arammar , ami dictioiimy) to nm advanced 
level do not ea&at for many LCTU; 3) For many LCTU, the 
numbera of students enrolled are too mm* to readme national teat 
•tnilatkally valid; and 4) A innk^y npc4kd met/tc n*»e\i tek« 
toto accoant me bager tone It tafceo to memer an LCTt, Tne 
legtstmJve cmmfM proposed, e^velo^m concert wfmeeveral 
national language aaaodattoae, will attorn mora flexibility for 
LCTU to develop innovative scyroeches to their curr teu hj rn . 
based on performance goals npr^cgvmtetotocdemniimofencn 
mngnage and culture, and wartsnl^by ssatfiwuoiuJ rinwiucu 
as yet iaappopriate to the language It la ama recommended 
mat committee report laaguage be Inclnded to repress 
these vlewa. 
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CURRENT LAW 



<2lA) The Secretary it alao tulhof iwd to award, on the baaia of a 
national competition, stipends to etudente beginning their third 
year of graduate training 

(Bi Stipend recipient* thai I bt teltctad by a nationally recog nuW 
panel of atholara on tha baaia of eiceptional parformanoa <c a na- 
tionally reference taat, if available, m tha specialty Unguage and 
evidence of aubatantial multidiaciphnary grea training 

ll!i S'ipenda may I Said for up to a mailmum 4 year* contin 
lent on periodic det netration 01 a high level of language profi- 
ciency 

U>» Stipend* may be u**d for continuation of atudiea at the ineti 
tuhon where (he recipient te currently enrolled and for the conduct 
of reaearr' and a Jvtnced Ungutge atudy abroad 



TITLE V! IIEA REAUTHORIZATION ACT 



SUGGESTED AMENDMENT OR SUBSTITUTE 

Subsection (b) of section 602 u amended by striking out paragraph 
(2) and Inserting in lieu (hereof (he foHowing: 

"(2KA) The Secretary ts aJso authorised (o make grams io 
insututions of higher education or combinations of such 
institutions Tor the purpose of paying stipends lo students 
beginning with (heir third year of graduate training in any 
center or program approved by the Secretary under this 
part. 

"(B) Stipend recipients shall be individuals engaged in 
completing advanced degree requirements in foreign 
language, foreign area studies, or other international 
fields. 

"(C) Stipend) shall be IW the purpose of completing 
degree requirements, such as the pre dissertation level 
studies, prcparauon for dissertation research including the 
study of less commonly uught languages, dissertation 
research abroad, and disseruoon writing. 

"(D) Stipends may be held for up to a maximum of four 
years contingent on satisfactory progress towards 
completion of the degree program.'. 

Subsection (b)0) of section 602 is amended by striking out 
'Mi' and inserting in lieu thereof "1991". 



VM 

RATIONALE/EXPLANATION 

The unfunded second-tier FLAS program in current saw ts replaced 
with one leas admifustrsu vcly compki There has been much 
conooveny crver expanding scarce FLAS funding on an 
administrative mechanism for a naoonaJ competition that would be 

costly rH potentially problematic Smce the need for fellowship 
assistance for advanced Ooctoral students is widely accepted, the 
concept of a second ber FLAS is continued, out the adnsavstrntion 
ts shifted to the structure already in place, the national resource 
centers. The centers currently administer the first tier FLAS and 
are more knowledge »bfc about their students and their needs. The 
fiscal year "trigger for this subsection is updated to FY 91. 



CURRENT LAW 



•«tor tnto cuntracto villi In a tKutton a of higher lOwll— , or en4^ 



I 



imrpcun of tfteMWUM. 
training cmIm, which 
ancity to 'sack mmI torn 



vj me y Include— 



•hell earn m i— to Ifww the capacity to 'mcJi mmI torn 
,XmJ^ tnkttw, 5. ActivRk. eoTrtod'eut I* mSXZZZ 



fiHiN^ incMiif thouMof MHencod educational leehnotoo. 

(21 the ******* of new ImcMm oMtortoJe rurtoctingthe 
um of ouc h r joenfth to effective teaching eUatogtos; 

131 the d mi ipmsnt and opptientioa tf aeteTctoney toUtoj ap- 
proprtou i to mi eticattouaJ eottiug tor mm a* a iuZTmM 

coiueerehle m ut efokUl tote* to all lenguofoo: 

i^toi*f toother* to the eeWu*ettoaMi totor 
prttaiten tl trftetoMv toete, the mm of effective teaching 
ctreteatoo, ijm the mm ef nw tochftotoftee, 

(SI ;lhe poMk*4ton of iMlnidtoMl matortok to the lorn com- 
monly taught to n guaga a; and 

(<> tlM) wliMpi M i M MM JMtoMtoW of rOMUTCh mutto. teecV 

within It* MMlMMMMty edueatiou community. 



SMC W ill T>* SMTtUfT b iMlWtoM to Mil (rente to touti 

lulione of hither education, m e mahtoo tiono ef such tooUtutione, to 
Motel them In elanning, Mviliptoa. mm eonying out o prtujrMU to 
terrngthen i end improve underfreJuete Irwtructton to totoniottonaJ 
rtodwe end foreign UnmoMo G rente mode under thb eoctiou mey 
to for projecta Mid e^Jvtttoe which mm mi inlogTm) mH of ouch ■ 
ptogrom. ouch M— 

III planning for the o Vmtaw m ani mm etpeneton of under- 
groduete MtMjTomt to totemetW) studio* 

121 (touching, reeee/th, curriculum development, end oihor ro- 
uted ertivtttte, 
111 training of fKulu mombero In foreign count rtor, 
141 eipeneton of foreign language coureee, 
161 Mocrtmo unto which foreign teacher* and Mholaro may 
vietl irtetitulione m vieiling faculty, 

1*1 prfMjrama doaiffnoa 4 to integrate utidergreduete education 
with terminal Mooter* Degree prog rim* having on internets 
«l •mpheeie; ond 

171 th* dovotopmoftl of on International dimartoion in pro- 
Mrvico and inaervicc toachcr training 

o 



TITLE VI IIEA REAUTHORIZATION ACT 



SUGGESTSD A MEN DM INT Oft SUBSTITUTE 
StfbttttkM (a) of aoction 601 U 



( 1 ) it/dung oto "opcfattog tonfMt^c Iratotof 
toterltoi to lica (hereof "operattog • muH *mbu of 
naiKMwJ language reaourcc and agoing ceMxn*: 

(2) tttikmg omi "may toctode a and inserting to lieu 
thciwrf-thallincluh- aid 



(3) sinking out "proTiciency testing- each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof "performance testing-. 



Subsection (a) of section GW is amended by- 

(1) striking out 'suenglhen and' aftes "carrying out a 
program to"; 

(2) insert the following new sentence after the first 
sentence thereof: "These grants shaH be awarded to 
institutions seeking to create new programs or curricula 
in area studies, foreign languages, and other international 

fields"; 

0) striking out "may be for projects* and insert in lieu 
incieol 'may he used to pay up to 50 percent of the cost 
of projects - ; and 



VI-5 



RATIONALE/EXPLANATION 



TV atfu^iap resource ceoseca 
cxatenbenjrJoajltostoiK^ 

ssray of active re«M>e4 for caxh cine, to hgfttf toa«kMa< 
iMfaag e i r ac hing crtsto, this aarttoa and ahe modeat tonda 
avaitoMeihoutobei^tocMaed Uagutoje aedhgogy isone of 
iVIewinsefnationaiiaadi^ 

crease and if i iif wtoalc matciiataof use Mwughoai she nation and 
*e world National centers should rem as the kveiioM >here 
aoVsAcedn^TrchmianfMjje 

throughout the countfy take place It ts atoa recammf a ded 
lhal commlllM report language eipreu these views. 
In toe tmgu«gt resource center sccboo tie term" proficiency" b 
replaced wish ■performance.- The use of the term "proficiency- to 
the statute hu become problematic 
association with a partkutor national proficiency testing suategy 
Ai noted in our amendment k) Sec. 602(bK ' KB), *e ar^pucaUon 
of current national alandards to many less commonly taught 
languages is as yet mapproprtote. While the proposed MibstitutkM 
does not change Congressional totem, it does open up 
opponuaities for the (fcvetopmem of tonovaiive approaches lo the 
training of tenchers and toe testing of students appropriate to the 
unique cohural and linguistic attributes of many teas commonly 
taught languages 

^amendment would redirect Sec 604(a) programs to provide 
-KttT funding for the creutioo of new programs in owrnabonal 
stucoes and foreign languages at the tmfopaOMte level A 50% 
materung is reo^iitd to encourage institutions to k$t*ms*m a 
commument to irne^rnationalitjition. These revisions to 
subsection (a) are proposed to conform to a new subsection (b) 
rccommeoded below. 
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CURRENT LAW 



TITLE VI HEA REAUTHORIZATION ACT 



VI.* 



SUGGEST**) AMENDMENT OR SUBSTITUTE 

(4) MrHuef out pmfnfdi (6) tad tutcniAf in ken ttesvof 
itefoUowJ*: 



# (6) 



RATIONAtE/KXrLANATrON 



two- tM 

foarfttf ImUMRIom of MgWr ofacHiM. Of 



IMi aMMtem mmU Mofify mwh few i»po«Mbmom 
RnJMhj far Mwfcfe| twwiMloicI pinymi ottwow iiflojojn 
typoi of j O R wao n iifj I m mikm a ox Wwi fewh of 

gfr gg B O fcj M ■» ite j**Ry m^mlm of fan yoy 
lojiiMioVi LmEIoj dtffaoss 4ipM iwofWRf ojm bivolvt toyor 
mfcvfafai ottwoM €ovnM jmJ mo^mmmi ■ 
o Moto o m A |m , or kmm t mi ik mtm md i 



s 
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CURRENT LAW 



ERIC 




tofwilln 



«^t^jt ter^, twulrnlawi cnmpeUnot uTi 



^jgtSsA'fsgssraegtissse 
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TITLE VI HEA REAUTHORIZATION ACT 
SUGGESTED AMENDMENT Oi 8UESTITUTB 



BATIONALB/EXftANATION 



Section 604 it amended by striking out subjection (b) end 
hwetliog hi fen thereof me foUowbtg: 

institutions of higher education o# combinations of itch 
t«*^fcf strength 

m ant studies, foreign leiiguaget. Mi other imefiunJoueJ fie* in 
onto ip pt» tc* t ue tamtug ms macn an ce mi gmu*. These 
grants stall enhance ike cepociiy*«ild»«g and dogmatic* 
functions of existing programs Gm« mode under dot aabaacikw 
may be mad to pay up to )0 percent of ike com ol projects and 
activities wMdi are an integral part of such a progmm. such 

"(A) leaching, research, c urr k umm development, 
and other reined activities; 

•(B) strengthening undergraduate majors and 
minors directly related to the generation of 
miernatioMl expertise; 

•fC) developing new foreign langaage courses, 
especially in those languages previously not 
taught at the institutions, and improving the 
<fua*<y of existing foreign iangntfe programs; 

"(D) expanding library and teadung reenirces; 

•(H) establishing liaksges overseas with 
insliiationi of higher edncalion aad 
orgsnitntmni that contribute to the educational 
objectives of this mKkxUoa; 

(F) developing programs designed to integrate 
professional and technical education with area 
studies, foreign languages, aad other 



■a ttemce she ie n a nim t hai i nj n of N rr nsaiosais M ioaai»s 
nn 4 ir gi nnnsisli. i l Cbnjsaai iitimiiitmcufpem t * ii i Ijh <b) 

IP g" " 1 — ra n hi hifujatgi tnroum silt , dtlg fa gg LaL 

■e c maai) as uxcot s nr wy i rompkaad by ma Modem I aagami 

enfoBments between IM^isj. 

n^amm<tm(^s^iaiiaWii(imiai t ii attoivea; Ohtnaring 
************** * n immtt+Kk* mmsintfmc 
ton^shachsJhnysofapentiRin^antni «amgry 
globalised system; 2) EiMndmg the pool ofoomneient 
«*Hi a d i miis from v^ todeveny s^ynnmai foreign 
fa « iti F ,uroaemsm».u^ 

5ayhfning is Mr i|.nhnai fastautlima l en sm rit y far o>vclcp«g 
ip um y un xfarew J nat t and s* t nu jtJ ty graduate level tatenunicn* 
TOtxeta woe* tjnmjpjttte. 

While ntooest funding levefs of Title VI cannc* pon*iy eddvem 
tow^tfsJUJ.wioapadiie* mstitutiione,astre«ftheiird 
Sec «M can provide starts incentives through subooctiou (a) 
programo, and capacity buildin g gra nsj to smWBas p rogra ms of 
demoiuvamd cirrhVure, mnmnh snUulkm (>) pwoj^ni Tnc 
proposal memoes ■ list of nxMfcg bdhmdlobeasaesniallbr 
cffMvointefnjiioiiri Since Utstnottoos Shroughomshe 

nation vary in their level of progms and sopMeucmkm m these 
•cdviues, MpachjgenVmU be oik*4u o*om 
from which an instnubon can chocw to fimhef m tngthen tnd 
tmbilixe a program which has omeru'ise (kmonstrsaed excellence. 




CURRENT LAW 



r^profit agencMt and org tniralKMU, incMinc p«/^ionS Vi3 
^■rly Hwi.tKNit, whJnev.r iff 8«raUr7 EEm^ el!h 



TITLE VI I1EA REAUTHORIZATION ACT 



SUGGESTED AMENDMENT OR SUBSTITUTE 



RATIONALE/EXPLANATION 



"(0) disseminating curricula* materials and 
program designs lo older educational 
institutions; 

'(H) integrating on -campus undergraduate 
curriculum with study abroad and exchange 
programs; 

"(I) developing study and internship abroad 
programs in locations in which such study 
opportunities are not otherwise available or 
study abroad opportunities which serve students 
Tor which such opportunities are not otherwise 
available; and 

"(J) training faculty and tuff in area studies, 
foreign languages, and other international fields. 



Educator*! experience* abroad am a aigmfct * 'actor u 
developing * *emniionsl expertise, but they have toe* limited for 
the most pan to Western Europe and to the human*** They 
have not attracted student! k the sciences or pre profesxwMl 
programs, and there has been minimal pvticipmiou by low-income 
and minorities. This section U designed to encourage ate 
development of study and internship programs in the devekpmg 
world and in new disciplines, and for a broader range of students. 



"(2) As a condition for the award of any gram under this 
subsection, the Secretary may establish criteria for evaluating 
programs ind require in Annual report which evaluates the progress 
and performance of students in such programs." 



Section 604 is amended by adding the following new subsection at 
the end thereof: 

"(d) Th: non Federal shae of the cost of programs randed 
under this sec von may be provided either in cash or in kind 
assistance St* h tuisunce may be composed of institutional and 
non- institutional funds, including stale and private contributions.*. 



This amen&nent defines the non-Federal share of the coat of 
programs required in subsections (a) and (b) as imposed, allowing 
cash or in-kind assistance, and institutional and non* institutional 

fund). 
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T, w pmM tfm 

•nd b**** tafum bwt/wUoii thro* 
<C) to****, thai ciwilS Om pk^m 
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k.~ji. rtpreotntoiive r^TTriniT po,,i * 



TITLE VI HEA REAUTHORIZATION ACT 
SUGGOTID AMENDMENT OR SURSTITUTI 



VLf 



RATIONALI/IXPLANATION 



The heeding (or teclion 605 It amended by Kiting m 



Sectioa 605 is amended by adding the foMowfcg r*w teheectfca at 

thecitoeiereof; 

•(cKI) TV Secretary ii tothorited to make gretot to 
iattittttioas of higher edocetioa. or combteatkm of fck 
iattiiinkMi, for toe purpose of establishing and coodacttog 
Intensive summer tftstooles providing train tog to area atodiea or 
other imematkmal fields, or to any combmaiim of area ttodfct, 
other ******* (kids, eadfoieigeltJiguiiet. 

•(2) Traietog aetborited by tola Mbaectioa sat* be 
provided dirongh- 

•(A) institutes designed to provide prafeationtl 
development for correal or potential college and 
nni way leacaart; 

"(•) toetktoei designed to see* teeny to 
profeatto aal and technical tehnnaj, rotoftt, mi 
tosdejtei to apply foreign Itngaepe, an 
or other toteraatioaal knowle dg e to H 
reeaei ti n ■mfiaakaai or Itchafcti fieato; aad 

•<C) toatMaees deeigaed to provide foreiga 
Itngeege, area atodtoe , or other toteraatkMai 
iaowtodgt or tolas to gover nmen t pe rt oaa e l or 
private lector proTeeiioaala Involved ia 
totennboaa) activities.". 



aide anew tabwctloa to tot t 
to eentortoe aaaaaar tostJenes for foreip area 
There am several aadarMae 
annttotse can awy a pivotal rote to L„ 
natotogi t) Sawnw itaapodiaMtoergaatoadw towi 




of anakati atodytog taw cornawajy teoght t w aiiagii a ^pa a hoto 
the nation; 2) Satntaer iaaaanes nu ito t targtbghtaf dtat lor 



bxbnnjat eVfkeh tor a 



Mate 

■evoivedl 



toa 



raUhnc d ep o t prog ra m; 3) Sananer at a toeet be t wee n ac ad wa l c 
l^ftjuipodojwotla^ 

t nge n ji Innoertion efogramt, 4) Pl a t tin g the ne tooriey tor 
msttoaes to area aid m a rt torn aatiunal mkm it a good way id 
danonana* the mmdk gad bnowiM^idmlopedaiThlt VI 



onsets aa toamive tocat on » — 

hj grntort pina ty f a r at ty a toni n g and die tfcv ri opmtnl of ttttt of Sg 

toe wi to nr a^clphaary and other cmkt kmmmti* anat 65 
haprore toe prodacttoa of Interattionaleipmite. 
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CURRENT LAW 



-JSLf 01 : M J*? ****V m*l. Jtractly at U*r««t> ravU «r 
conlracto. CMduct nwffdi m4 wkkh tmu\LU to Iht 

P"*?!, 1 ^ tmmnk to** toft 



PMMt III Wtoch Midi lll«MM| ft* MMily 

121 rajMftH M run cflectJw awtlM* W ptwWtoj to*n*. 
^Hkff 1 ^ ™M « »» »> ~* toftgSgtfai »W 

•Jl^arMt tf tortiga toafttafe tofCntctiM m4 ctoMM 

III Um totlyrt ate) pu Mto JlI m ■wctoli»e' autortole 
for uM to M m mcH tojtnicfttoft anal «tai<»lk» tr tor mm 
lion Mv>4mI> u Mi Mdi totorveUon aid mlua- 
^Sjcrjury ^.11 mm* mi m initial report 

* utkMhtoMto* ■ uUfkli P" d »** with Mtoitonct 



TITLE VI HEA REAUTHORIZATION ACT 



SUGGESTED AMENDMENT Oil SUBSTITUTE 
S«beecU« (•) of section 606 ii tMMdedtomdnfalowt: 



"Sec. 606. (•) TV Secretary May. flrectty or 
frvMi or cotoracu, cowtoct reeearch a* ««*«« wtoc* a 
totoepurpoeefoCAtsptrt Such retearc* aid etotlie* Mty 
but are mx limited io. 



VMO 



RATIONALE/EXPLANATION 



T*e mtmk aectkM to rewrite* io reflect e«erftoicto*»t« to 
farcifeii»j«a < c t trcattodtoj t ag4o 
Grow* tad evofctom to *amtami*KM>a*imoHmmAk 
"gg — « to H acc n ai p B * !, h uM a j en 
ap^tom^htMdbiMiMUM. 1MeatotoMto)ik%ker 
priority for toe US Itojmaoiof &fccatto»> tact** wi* toe 
faderdr^toBeoawtccctoTaJta T* 
Uet of pxmibte recean* uadtoa to ecWaecl id fettofcacttvtoe* 
viewed u critical io te1nto<kHk*mtM<*l*tipi\mim& t 
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TITLE VI HEA REAUTHORIZATION ACT 



SUGGESTED AMENDMENT OR SUBSTITUTE 



VMI 



R A TIONA LB/E Eft A NATION 



CO sbsasei snd surveys to eseermme usnde for 
increased or improved hmwrttot ii foreign 



gelds, i ncluding MM «mm< (« fir«i|i 

hi j ov nw * *, lii r nl n i, and the prrvsss sector; 

"(2) studies snd surveys to seetss me MtfRmiow 
of ft sduetcs of programs supported under ehes 
bile by fovjMMMal, educational, and private 
•ec lor orientations and otficf studies mriilwt 
ike outcomes and effectiveness of programs ao 
supported; 

"(3) comparative studies of die effectiveness of 
strategies lo provide international capabilities at 
tmoiutkmr of Mater education; 

"(4) research on more effective met bods of 
providing instruction and achieving competency 
in foreign language!; 




fcunmrttdta 

dm Secretary la ba fusty proactive as 
c& pm^scts known ami avssasbes mass 

ML ±. * |Vw 
• mpnMitn wot 

ceeasalrlee report tiaguege es press these views. 



JO 
Cn 



"(5) tbe development and publication of 
specialued materials for use as foreign rssguagc, 
area studies, and other mternntkMsl fields, or for 
trsiniag foreign language, area, and other 
imerrstkmal specialise; and 

"(6) the application of performance tests and 
itsndsfdi across all areas of foreign (entases 
instruction and classroom use.'. 



Subsection (b) of secimn 606 is smended by striking owl "prepare 
and publish" and inserting in lieu thereof "prepare, publish, and 
announce". 

TV heading for section 607 is smended by inserting "And tther 
Research Mater iels" after "Periodicals" 
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TITLE VI IIEA REAUTHORIZATION ACT 



CURRENT LAW 
rajoatcaiJ nmjmm w«n tm wnm itatm 

^J 97 li ! U adtjtton to tM nwwt eutMiiaed to hi lew* 
^T**" to to MprnpeSiid 

•I.0M.MI far teal mr iMT, and Mck mm m nay to mm» 
far tM I wmrtm teal ywti to pmtoa —fatoaii far tM aoejnt 

oHfan if, Mi mtUhi of mn to. pertodketo pntolehed autoido 
iHt Uaitod Btotoi 

lb) i frfM tfaa mm(m4 at*ronrtoud under lu ia acUen to) tor any 
tea) mr, tM fatnUry oh*H rmIi areata to tietUttUene of 

°* C ° < 7?>y*ef35S p octodteal i oo ttto Sod iStoSt liwYl'iiitod Btotoo 



wbicbi Kt Mi CM ifMtf MM by AlMfkM I Mi lWlC IfrWorM 

and which aet ef a tltotor ty or ii m li iiacHmri; 

jt) to matototo current bttotoaraetik iufaraMttou m period). 
Mil thee acquired to iMcMne-reedebto farm and to tMtor euch 
infcrwetien tote M# or mot* of the widely ovoifabto bwlto- 

fTMAk Mfal MMJt 

III to promt each periediealt; and 
<4) to m*ki audi ntftodfcefa ovaitobfa to reeeerchero and 
ecnotare 



MUfTAMJI DOVTtlOimo* Of fUNM 

Sac. tot la) The Secretary ehall mki otcolfance th« criterion 
for or faction of grtAfa iwirM yitotr mcHmmi Aft 

(b i T» the Mtoni prectkabfa and conoiotont with the criterion of 
ucettonco U* Socfttorv ehall award pMto urxfar ihto part (other 
than atction : K«l to mentor m will achieve an equitable dto 
trtbuifan of fuivfc throughout the Notion. 



SUGGESTED AMENDMENT OR SURSTITUTI 



and other reacarc* euteriafa 1 



Sec*» 607 b amended b?to*erto* 
Ate >iDdfcaV each place ft appear*. 



Sobicclio* (a) of ttctm 607 ia amended by auiklug mm 
•$1,000,000 for flacal year 1917* and interUai to lieu thereof 
'11,500,000 for focal year 1992*. 



Section 609 it amended by-. 

(I) intcrting •< |)" after toe deeJfnatiori for MtoecUoa (a); 
ard 

•<2) The Secretory thai) alto award graaii under etii pert 
mi ouch aiaMer at lo eature that aa appropriate portion of toads 
■re uted id support ander|raduato education,*, 



Vl-l 2 



RATIONALE/EXPLANATION 



TmtkmMxmtymmxm**nmto»*vW H 
fate f nwoal y taught areat of the world, 

1toaiatorttato«capfoto»« 
MtoertafapfoaTMktoMCMid ThfaeicoJon adtami tcrtocal 
MiMt»e*oflMTideV|p 

reeearch and toformattoa at a mm dmmm rnmrn) t mmjth toe 
tofarnetk**! order Rtatog iaflattaw tad doHar » vatoaitoa baa 
reaaitoi to rapidly jacreattot poMicitloat cotti. CbaceitoanUy. 
mmt Imnhm are toctoj local badgrt ciian. irfonded.ttot 
proffMi can play a pivotal role to eaturiaf botb die abwlvaf of 
ota* aattoaal reaovrce coRectkm from around the world, and toe 
Ability lo baap toeat cdfactico curve*. 

TWaototabfae^airibiaioatf 

+* Seeretary to eantrce faadiag tor mt maxpmmm programt to 
Sec 6W Wb^cyrrtntraJeVlfia^U^ioolDwlo 
mmmm mt aeedi of all VS. mmjnpmm mmmmmh • neater 
e*poni«ofiiewri»*it^ mt it 

mponm from toe fia«^P4of btohtoi|a baat ypon wtxb 

itoerMtional eipertite may develop h « aleo crWcat for toote 
atodeatt wboje careen will have at) latarMtional dunention, nidi 
At ia ibe technical and profeafortel Attoi 



s 
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J i JH2 HI *. Qf * ,mm#f l"°arame. including, but not NmiUd 

boMm community 0 mj other profeationalt whnrh ar« oV 
jjnod to develop or anhanca th*ir international aaille, a »are~ 
««•§. and ttpertiat; 
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TITLE VI HEA REAUTHORIZATION ACT 
SUGGESTED AMENDMENT OK SUBSTITUTE 



Vl-1 3 



RATIONALE/EXPLANATION 



toakm 610 b amcrte«- * *ftk*f out '*4f ,000.000 for fiscal 
year Iftr and tAae«)ag in Mm Aereof •*IO2j00O,000 for fool 
year 1992*. 



Subsection (c)(l)C of section 612 is amended by suiting 
"including, but not limited to, - and inserting 'such as* » lieu 
ihtreof 



liai 



ad ; m lm n a n pa art lojfaatJ oa caa>fcr fart A 
- oaber a*a Sac 607 amarnmi Dwmj *c tost two 

W«^ia)0%balow»ij7kl^ 

taawaaBrf to co n s tan t Iff I *olnn Mamwt.MMM 

ptarWea. Hmwr, ccawajaiaj artttfcnsrt faa*^ aoi 
foiow aVaa ™ ,caaat« | too inflationary annuo, of ttaoMtcca. 
T»a gaStaya of an torn * * w aaj fca art to toAsjts a Jts n 

str n a g n V ain i conation's twantajfanaj ca aap ateam 

ASWlmUikmm+rwimkM hvet for Part A woubJ aWow: I) An 
tocrcaae to toe average pant award for «Um$mto***m* 

of centers wiM be mcreaaed to FY 91 from 94 to K»), ao aa to 

corty 1970s art to aaaaia toe centers to a drmj a telj me* a* 
a ^ i n aai a Wd to arHr ai n utoani to to rn mm+itm fa 
a lir wi aat i o^ oatrtarb, art touUfee oversea* 7) A restoration o/ 
^FXl!™***™ »Wl fHl a mf l aa...lii olM00to 
toeir FY 1967 peak tevef erf 2300, atus aa tocrcaae to ate atiorrt 
to*TlfelXaUaertle^^ 
f ™*~ " pwyoart far an u wla u tli 4) A y earn ftduaJ 

^«^^^toitfr*a^e^>ac^ofiwo-art 

fa ^y ,My< ^ tow r ^ , ' rt ^^P^%ofaa 
eaaartedMeiisr^ 

larttog for die natoa) language icaotmcctaMartMamurt 
feaearebproaram 

into is a lechmcjl amendment iaiendedioe«sorechat Mtensive 
language pro-ams are viewed as only one of a number of eifecuve 
methods busmen centers can use to meet the foreign Unruate 
needs of business 
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TITLE VI I1EA REAUTHORIZATION ACT 



CURRENT LAW 



lA) 1 



****** ton** d wfawd to M^liAf'A «im V 



•I fa* emMed mm* toto hUh hi HiatdtoW 
f e jaotol to at MHtdtasI m»e ^ I to eJato 
VfnstoywMiA • pwi to* mi totcrato^to m^ctma: 
(E kkm eeUfttieTpralad by toe Sumua 
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VI. 14 



SUGGESTED AMENDMENT OR S DESTITUTE 

Setaecifaa (c)(3) of wfikmM ie mmm4 by- 

<l)erttogo« W«eV,eitoofe»bf»v»graf*(A); 

(I) entotoE oto d* period u toe ead of tefepanfnfb (S) 
and toaeneaj to to* toareof *; and"; a*4 

(3) adding the foUowtof a*w tabparagfap* M to* ead 



RATIONALE/EXPLANATION 



^Otoaramilitoaiiaiof 
toatiitotoia of Mgbtr cdtcaikM tad oOar 
organitaiioaa toot cooiribtoe to toe edactoioaal 

objective* of to* eeclio*.'. 



S«6*Kttoo(b)of»ctJOii6l3ttaawi0^by.. 

(I) w*^u*-^*ewe^crfp*i***(?). 

toeefia^tolieatoeieof*; eod*;a*d 

'(II) toe ea tabHewaaaat of Itofcagea overeee* 
with ioMiltokwi of Nigbet ed»taiioa aed 
organisation toat cotoribtoc io toe oeVeitoaal 

objcciivef of tob aecikto.*, 



CoaaaUM wtto toa ewpoaee of Sac. 61 1(a), the Hat of adivWaa 

totoaCtoderiof l ae » aaji e 3e *» e d a »ga 

toctototoaii>allltowiai<)fitoajfcawtoiowaaaitoetoMiMM 

vbica ato to* to edacafctaat eeoje aai obJecdveaofTieta VI 

Foaaaltoed EaJtop apuwajaj faaHata toag-tona oeyonaaWaa 

faiaaaa**a* a i » MHr i i^^^ 

aa aaaraAiae, atody abroad, and caryicaaja; and fealty 

dtWtDajam Tbaee art Ill toy iU»1 fa dmtoyiag 

fa a e jj to a g aaaa, aw, aid o to w toawwa ioaaJ m aaa aa a me . "Oaar 



ton aacatoaj, aaeb aa §9mmmm«pimtMkm t tt^ corned oi 
odtor prtvm eociof caaaipftoaa. 



Co a atocat wito too parpoeee of Sac, 61 1(a), toe Hal of arthafea 
«ader toe baatoota edaceaoa aad fcatotogerce^mti amended to 

wb**ifctototoeetf»catk>aaJ*copeart 

See rationale fa Sabecctkn (0(2) of aectoM 612 above. 
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TITLE VI IIEA REAUTHORIZATION ACT 



SUGGESTED AMENDMENT OH SUBSTITUTE 



VMS 



RATIONALE/EXPLANATION 



£^£i£L 0 ' Kc,ic * 614 * "»nM by srttMf em 
$12,000,000 foe fiscal year 1992 and s*cb swnj as May be 



SttbtCClion (b) of NCI km 614 if amended by striking OM 

yia, mr "* *** " 

$7,500,000 for fiscal year 1992". 



PMC of (Me VI«am<^bya^iifilicWlowfci|i^iecii« 

* ihe end khc«of: 

"PRESERVATION OP PRE 1992 PROGRAMS 

"S«. 62J. N«wiMiiaiidM| My 
■mendmenti to this title cstnbJiefcMj new programs or eipandiag 
Miming programs enacted pursue* to the Hither EdwaUoaAct' 
Ameadmcnuof 1991 shaHaot be fM*dMfiecal year 1992 or 
«e mree succeeding fiscal yean, aeless snd m«jI Cong** enacts 
sppropnatKMs for pro* rami under ibis bUe eaacied prior to such 
Act at a level no less lhaa the level of funding in effect for sue* 
pre -Misting programs for fiscal year 1992.". 



JSlS^SlSETmZ * ** ** * ** * * 

agbll Sn^^ ****** 



$12 



mK. m Ii , H mI m m y i e n iwt. »kiiMlMiellwM <moiimm 

hHMBOM«l 0 ^,l 1,1, ""futytmfciwi 

-""T*"— •* ■'■ - i n I t i in m » w m wliiM l iiMmu. 

**Z**]*I pfM Ml COMM CM« • MttM 



TWi yfcw — ii Dm <n hMWy dun mi Imd m* 
«M*i or profiMii m ** mmm) of n Mm mwmn or 

•oMibov*. Aiikmwei -to t mrnrnwM ■■■■■ i i i 

W. "WXIl o w of M|ker tow*, h It « 
iMtmm *n mm new trtvfcJes Md mmmm be funded moon 
W^iaiMi »bove Ac FY 1992 kvci ^^^^ 
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CURRENT LAW 



TITLE VI HEA REAUTHORIZATION ACT 
SUGGESTED AMENDMENT OR SUBSTITUTE 



VMt 



RATIONALE/EXPLANATION 



2. Mutual Kducsllonal and Cultural Exchange Act «nd liciMrd 
Materials 



) 1 



(6) promoting modern foreign lenfiiege training end arcn 
itiirfica in United States schools, coifefee, and universities by 
supporting vi»u sod study in foreign countries by lenchcrt 
tnd proepacliva teachers in euch schools, toilet es, snd univerei- 
lies for the purpose of improvinf irveir still in Isntfusges and 
tht ir knowledge of the culture of the people of Ihoee counlriet. 
•nd by flnsncing visits by Uechere from ihoee countries lo the 
United Suits for the purpoee of participating in foreign Inn 
tuagi (raining tnd eree studies in United Stale* tcltooti. col 
leges, and universities; 



rule VI la amended by adding to rbHowing new part after pan B 
and redesignating part C at part D thereof: 

"PART C - FULBRIOHT HAYS EDUCATIONAL AND 
CULTURAL EXCHANGES 

"Sec. 616. (a) The President if smmoriied to provide for 
promoting modem foreign Isngeegc Gaining and area ttudiei in 
United Stales schools, colleges, and universities by supporting 
visits and study in foreign countries by teachers and prospective 
teachers or other persons who neve demonstrable need for an 
international dimension In their ed u ca tion in audi schools, 
colleges, and universities for to purpose of improving their skJM 
m languages and their knowledge of to culture of to people of 
those countries, and by firumcrng visits by teachers from those 
countries to the United States for to purpoee of partkipeting in 
foreign language training and area studies in United States schools, 
colleges, and universities, and promoting advanced research, 
exchanges, and area studies overseas by consortia of institutions of 
higher education 

■(b) The activities carried out under this part shall be 
coordinated wkh the jurisdiction and activities of the J. William 
Fulbright Foreign Scholarship Board, the Futbrtght Commissions, 
the U.S. embassies, and any other foreign educational or cultural 
exchange activities carried out under to Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange AcL 

"(c) Any personnel, liabilities, contracts, real property, 
personal property, assets, end records, employed, held! or used 
primarily in connection with a function carried out pursuant to 
section !02(bX6) of the Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act not located at the Department of Education on the date of 
enactment of the Higher Education Act Amen dm en t I. 
shall be trans/erred to the Secretary. Any personnel so • isferred 
shall be transferred without reduction m classification or 
cornpcraeiion for one ysar after transfer. 



AMwenrtDbaddedtoritteVltoinchsdsSec. 102(6X6) of the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural E» change Act (Fuhyifht Heys). 
Tms pro gram is administered by to U.S. D e pa rt ment of Education 
under an Executive Order as to overseas pmsjram comeSemcmary 
to Title VI. Activities include doctoral dissertation reeearch 
abroad, facuhy research abroad! group projects rixoad, and special 
bilateral projects. 

Altotsgh mUprof^ is administered by to Departm en t of 
Education and funded by to House and Senate Subcommittees on 
Lito/HHS/Educeiion Appropriations, h felU under the oversight 
jarisdiction of to House Foreign AfTsars and Senate Foreign 
Relations Committees. Tnough Tide VI is rcauthorised every five 
years, this program has a permanent authorisation and, therefore, is 
rarefy, if ever, reviewed. 

A transfer of this program into Title VI will enable to same 
authorizing committees which have oversight of Title VI to have 
review over Its complementary overseas pros/ams. It is especially 
important at a time of growth and evolution in intoiuujone] 
education tot the (wo programs not only be administered together, 
but reviewed together is well. 

In transfer, a provision should be included to ensure continued and 
improved coordination between to Department of Fduration and 
to J. William Fulbright Foreign Schouvship Board, the Fulbright 
Commis si ons and to U.S. Embassies abroad. Furthermore, the 
program should continue to have a permanem auoWtiation and be 
treated as n separate but comp lementa ry overseas program, with a 
separate line in the budget and spprocfUHJons processes 
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TITLE VI HEA REAUTHORIZATION ACT 
SUGGESTED AMENDMENT M INSTITUTE 



*<d) AH ha* and if gniaibni leaMJag to *c«m IOtt»W6) 
^^^C^BZmm Act, C» « 
inrAlaweanittealija^aje l.^z T^T' T, 

ntfywtmrea^totoparL AH ****** m My c*cr FaderaJ 
bw to weiiM l02(bX6)of die MnejtJ EdncetfonaTaml Cnfeval 

^J"** Edncauonn) and CMtaral (Uehenge Act for fiacal year 

£H.a**Edncatic*ActAm^^ 
ite Secretary wimmlO(%j of the da*, 11k Secretary jCm be 
nwp«ttWe far ill obJig nUoru incurred under each tectton after 



VI-17 



RATIONALE/EXPLANATION 



Section 102 (b) of the MuiuM Educational and Cuhurtl Eichante 
Act u amended by striking out paragraph (6) thereof, 



Irtddiitoa to *e transfer of Sec !02(bX6) into Tide VI. two 
•mendmentt era made to the existing natatory language: 

^ .ji^^^N-T tajc. I(WK6) it unduly mfctod 
to leather, nad proapectivc leccheri.- Tie new ewgunje woutf 
tpm MP hading oppctttniittei for faculty and ttefoSwfco are not 

MccoarilyiaxfodeMinter^^ TmawiMeunbto 
SlSSf* to * cam*inaeniettoneJuee<ii 

(2) New iMgiMge if added ID pramoas advanced reaeardi 
"^npccm^oik^ttoc^^i^ Rising 
nuTation in the km commonly taught treat of die world Middle 
«^eroeWu*douW*^ 
«ndncimgtheM|nramto¥erMat. IN* new magnate » 
*«dftyto fn ael e con ^ 

"^^^_ B ^^"[f* 0 - ,r *^« • conmbmetf an«ate«m«Liw«c i» aftnis refta^i 
wouM ftmie, in wtyi which couid abo be woluoj by other US 
iftttitutkas of higher education X u * 



APPENDIX C 

TITLE VI AUTHORIZATION, FY 59 - FY 87 
(In Thousands) 




I— HH — I — I — I 

FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY FY 
» 40 4| 42 43 to 43 to *7 to M 70 71 72 73 74 71 7* 77 71 7* 40 si 42 43 14 S5 to 87 



60imnt DolUre 



K.niunimi DolUrt 
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fcfOItS: Allhough the Title VI authorixatlon has Increased over time In current dollars, It has filled to keep up with Inflation. The list stitulory * ^ 

authorisation cap for Title VI of $55 million in FY 87 li newly 75% below the peik cip of $204 million In FY 74, as etpressed In constant 1991 
dollars. Thli hM occurred deiplle Increased number* of program! and activities idded to the Title VI propam since Its Inception. 

SQiifiCES: American Council on Education, Office of Legislative Analysis, based on diti from the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
Bureau of the Ceniui, U.S. Department of Commerce, 1990; U.S. Department of Education appropriations documentation; and the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended. 



APPENDIX D 

FULBRIGHT-H AYS APPROPRIATIONS, FY 64 - FY 91 
(In Thousands) 




92.000 



297 




E^'^'S ,0J ! bM « ) J" ■ I Ptmwwil authoriaotlon and th« tUhitt Mb no limit* en the amount which may b« appropriated. 
Although U, cuntnt dollar, the Fulbright-Hav. lOttbMO appropriation Km Inaeaaed .lightly over . 27 yea, period. It tZ felled Hta Teepep with 
Inflation. When expieeeed In eon.tant l*. dollar., It become. cleerthat the FY«l appro>riallc«of $S^mlMo7l*5.% tfeTmMlloWlowL 
purchasing power the program had it It* peek funding level of tOMl million In FY», " m,W,H 

SOURCES: ^Ameriron Council on Eduction, Office of Legislative Anaryal*, bued on data from the Stitbtlcel Abttrect of the United State*, 
?Zlti!L?!SrS V h •'Commerce, 1990, U.S. Department of Eduction appropriation. documentation; and the Mutual 

Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of MM, aa amended, 
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APPENDIX A 

TITLE VI APPROPRIATIONS, FY 59 - FY 91 
(In Thousands) 



» 70,000 T 
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NOTES: Although In current dollars (he current Title VI appropriation hit Increased modestly over a thirty year period, It has filled to keep up O 9 } I 
with Inflation. When expressed In constant 1991 dollar*, It becomes clear Hut the FY 91 appropriation of $40 million U 97% ($23 million) below C i) J 
the purchasing power of the peak level of Title VI in FY 67 (Ift.S million). ThU hat occurred despite Increased numbers of programi drawing on 
TlUe VI fundi, and an increased need for International expertise to meet global challenges. 

SQUECESj American Council on Education, Office of Legislative Analysis, based on data from the Statistical Abstract of the United State*, 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, l9*fc U.S. department of Education appropriations documentation; and the Higher 

Education Act of 1965. m *m*nd*H. 
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APPENDIX B 

TITLE VI APPROPRIATION COMPARISON 
FY 67 AND FY 91 
-Constant 1991 Dollar** 
(In Thousands) 




All THU VI program! funded In FY 67: 

• Languagt ft Art* Centen 

• Fellowship* 

• Rmrdi * Studies 

• Language Institutes 



FortionofFY91TKJe VI 
appropriation which covert 
program* funded in FY 67 



■ All THle VI programs fended In FY 91: 
• National Resource Ce men 

• Fellowships 

• Research A Studies 

• Language Resource Centers 

• Undergraduate international Studies 

4 Foreign Language! 

• Center* for Internal tonal lualneai Education 

• Business 4j International Education 

HOn&i The FY 91 appropriation of $40 million It 37% below the peak level of title VI In FY 67, as expressed In constant 1991 dollar*. However, 
when comparing funding for only the original Title VI program!, the FY 91 level of $28 million U 55% below the FY 67 level. 

SOURCES.' American Council on Education, Office of Legislative Analysis, based on data from the Statistical Abstract of the United Stares, 
Bureau of the Census, U.5. Department of Commerce, 1990; VS. Department of Education appropriations documentation; and the Higher 
Education Act of 19*5, at amended. 
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TOR HEARING RECORD, TITLE I 01' THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 



House of Representatives 
education and Labor committee 
Postsecondary Education Subcomittee 
July 24, 1991 



By Henry A. Spille 
Vice President and Director 
The center for Adult Learning and Educational Credentials 
American Council on Education 
Washington, D.C. 



The American Council on Education (ACE) strongly supports provisions 
incorporated in proposed amenoments to Title I of the Higher Education Act 
(University Outreach, Community Service and Continuing Education). We fully 
endorse Part A (urban Community Service) of Title I. However, the focus of this 
testimony is on Part B (Partnerships for Continuing Higher Education) as 
submitted by ACE on behalf of the higher education community on April 8, 1991. 
We believe this provision to be imaginative and exciting in its indications for 
the national welfare. 

ACE is the major association representing American colleges and universities. 
The Center tfcr Adult Learning and Educational Credentials within ACE has a 
mission that focuses on the rapidly increasing numbers of adults who are seeking 
learning opportunities in American higher education. A primary goal of our 
current effort is to assist American institutions of higher education in making 
adult learning intrinsic , rather than tai.gential, to their missions « 

Adults will soon be the new majority in higher education. More than half of all 
college students will be older than 25 by 1992 and about 20 percent will be over 
35. Undoubtedly the basic facts about the increasing rate of participation by 
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adults in higher education are well known to you. Perhaps less well known are 
the facts about the impressive performance of adult students in higher education 
settings. 

As nature persons with employment and family responsibilities, adults do not 
undertake higher education studies casually, iheir goals generally are quite 
focused and clear, iheir motivation, at its roots, is that of becoming more 
productive members of the workforce and society. They wish to do this 
efficiently and with all possible speed while continuing to fulfill their family 
and job responsibilities. Ihis aspiration bodes well for the nation in a decade 
when the majority of all new jobs will require at least some education beyond 
high school. 

Administrators and faculty at colleges and universities are increasingly aware 
of this promising — though often short-changed — group of students. Adult 
students frequently earn better grades than students of traditional 
college-going age — not because they are more intelligent but because they are 
more mature, /acuity members at a variety of institutions report adults have an 
edge in such areas as giving priority to study over social life, completion of 
assignments, performance going beyond assignments, self-reliance, class 
participation, responsiveness to academic advice, class attentiveness, and 
participation. 

It is hardly surprising that adult students tend to require less financial aid 
pec course taken or degree completed than less seasoned persons. Nor is it 
surprising that adults tend to repay loans for education more quickly. 
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Unfortunately, highly Motivated adults frequently experience frustration because 
»any institutions of higher education are ill prepared to meet their needs which 
are often quite different from those of younger people. For example, classes 
may not be held at tines or places accessible to adults with job or family 
responsibilities. Entry procedures may not allow adults to document and receive 
credit for college-level learning (not experience) already acquired under 
non-collegiate sponsorship. Curricular offerings may not speak to adult goals 
and aspirations. In short, although the composition of their student bodies has 
changed, the institutions themselves too often have not. 

The proposed Title I, in our view, would be a promising step in the right 
direction. It would greatly facilitate the efforts already being made by ACE 
and other organizations in encouraging colleges and universities to better serve 
the lifelong education needs of adults. Given demographic realities (75 
percent of the workforce in the year 2000 is already in the labor market), it 
would make a direct contribution to the national effort to arrest the decline of 
our nation's standing in the world economy, it would also provide adult learners 
throughout our nation with evidence that their government acknowledges their 
struggles, encourages them in returning to learning, and has not forgotten them 
in establishing national education policy. 

As an association of higher education institutions, we are especially supportive 
of the Title I emphasis upon partnerships between higher education and business 
and labor organizations, community-based organizations, and public agencies to 
provide opportunities for continuing education. Such partnerships make higher 
education more accessible to adults, make more efficient use of learning 
resources, and enhance the chances for success in individual educational 
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ventures. It is truly M enlightened policy that recognizes the wide variety of 
organizations involved in providing educational opportunities for adults with 
career and family responsibilities and facilitates their united efforts in the 
direction of cooperation. 

Ihe proposed legislation also recognizes that learning beneficial for 
ir, xviduals and the nation is not limited to that offered i„ programs of study 
leading to degrees. Non- cre dit or non-degree and certificate continuing higher 
education programs are also recognized in the bill, ais is an extremely 
inportant and cost-effeotive provision. Very often, individuals don't need 
degrees, but they do need courses and proa rams that enable them to acquire the 
skills and knowledge required to become employable, remain enployed, or to 
qualify for advancement. A vast nu*er of Americans ranging from service and 
production-line workers to professionals who need to remain current in the jobs 
or qualify for relicensure, certification, or registration are the users of such 
programs . 



Ihe united States gets top value for every dollar spent on highly motivated 
citizen, who engage in systemic college-level study. As just one example, 
consider the case of Admiral William J, Cove, former Chairman of the joint 
Chiefs of staff. When interviewed after his retirement he reported that one of 
the most significant events of his life was his three-year enrollment as an 
adult student in Princeton University where he accjuired a PhD. Admiral Crowe 
noted that his academic program (which was not nur^ly professional, had made 
him more flexible, more ready to question, more able to negotiate and make 
bureaucracy work - all outcomes that were crucial to his later career success. 
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All of us are the beneficiaries of this sort of learning by individuals. It is 
good news for America whenever an adult is enabled to acquire learning that will 
help him or her improve performance on the job. It is good news for America 
whenever an adult is helped to make a successful career transition. It is good 
news for America whenever an adult can pursue educational aspirations 
efficiently via innovative uses of technology. We believe it would be very 
cost-effective for the federal government to make a greater investment in their 
educational efforts. 

The economic, social, and cultural challenges now facing the United States make 
it essential that the nation's citizens apply themselves more intelligently and 
work more productively. To make this possible requires development of an 
excellent system of education and training that will facilitate lifelong 
learning - not just learning during youth or learning in synchronization with 
rigid academic structures and timetables. How else can America become "a nation 
of students"? 

We believe that the proposed amendments for Title I of the Higher Education Act 
would encourage needed development of a system concept of learning and 
credentialing that would be characterized by formal working, cooperative 
relationships among the various providers of postsecondary-level education and 
training. We therefore urge you to take positive action to pass this wise and 
far-sighted legislation. 
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I am pleased to present testimony to the subcommittee 
about Title VI of the Higher Education Act, and particularly to 
support the use of these funds to continue to strengthen the 
international studies and foreign language programs in the nation's 
community colleges. 

My testimony is presented on behalf of Valencia Community 
College, a public, associate-degree granting institution in Orlando, 
Florida, that serves over 52,000 students per year. Ai^o, my 
testimony represents the perspective that I have gained as the 
liaison between Valencia Community College and the Colegio 
Universitario de Alajuela in Costa Rica, as a part of the Florida - 
Costa Rica Institute, known as FLORICA. 

Community colleges are the critical "main valve" in the 
educational pipeline about which the Congress is justifiably 
concerned. Community colleges serve over six million students 
nationally, and in 1988, provided opportunity to 46% of the 
minority students enrolled in postsecondary education. Over half 
of all first-time freshmen are enrolled in community, junior and 
technical colleges, and our average student is 28 years old. 

Community colleges form the nation's largest system of 
higher education and formal workforce training. It will be in 
community college classrooms that America will win the battle to 
produce the college-educated minds needed by our nation to 
address our domestic challenges and to prosper in the 
international arena. 

Title VI funds are instrumental in helping community 
colleges to meet the challenge of providing an international 
dimension to the education of America's workforce. A review of 
the growth of international education at my institution, and the 
impact of four Title VI grants that we have received, provides an 
example of the impact of these funds. 

Valencia has a solid base of fourteen years of activity in 
international education. In response to the increasing international 
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climate in Central Florida and the State of Florida, Valencia in 
1977, developed a five-year plan for international/intercultural 
education at the institution. This plan served as the initial step in 
the creation of a comprehensive International Education Program 
for the college. 

The plan included the creation of a full-time, college-wide 
faculty level position to coordinate the International Education 
Program. The coordinator began to work toward implementation 
of recommendations in the areas of international student 
admissions and programming, faculty exchange, faculty 
development, internationalizing the curriculum, study abroad, 
community involvement, and courses in English as a Second 
Language. 

Through implementation of this long-range plan, significant 
growth occurred. The collegew enrollment of international 
students has increased from twenty students representing ten 
nations to 280 students representing 60 nations. These students 
benefit the college community, serve as educational resources in 
the classroom, participate in community activities and prepare 
exhibits on international themes. 

In 1978, the college began a faculty and student exchange 
program with three community colleges in Western Canada. The 
Foreign Language Department offers summer study in Valencia, 
Spain, while the Humanities Department offers study in Europe 
and Mexico. Students, faculty and staff may find materials about 
overseas study, work and travel in centers on both the East and 
West Campuses. 

Growing interest in overseas opportunities resulted in the 
creation of a 40% release time faculty position in the fall of 1980 
to coordinate study abroad and exchanges. In 1982, the college 
joined the College Consortium for International Studies (CCIS) 
through which increased opportunities abroad have become 
available. Faculty members have participated in twenty overseas 
faculty development seminars with the costs shared by the faculty 
members involved and the college. Faculty continue to be apprised 
of opportunities for international study, travel and professional 
development through the Office of International Education. 

3 
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English as a Second Language (ESL) courses are offered at 
the college for non-native speakers of English including 
international students, immigrants, refugees, and citizens for whom 
English is a second language. The college began in 1982 to plan 
for an Associate in Science Degree in International Business. Two 
Title VI grants from the U. S. Department of Education provided 
for the development of five core courses for the International 
Business degree. 

Having witnessed the completion of the major objectives of 
the Plan developed in 1977, the administration appointed a 
steering committee for international/intercultural education in 
1984. The committee involved 52 faculty, administrators, career 
service personnel and community members in the task of preparing 
a new long-range plan for international/ intercultural education. 

From the plan evolved the development of international 
modules for the general education program in order to ensure the 
exposure of all students to international perspectives, the creation 
of an international option in the Horticulture A. S. degree 
program, and the creation of a cross cultural course for teacher 
recertification, for which partial support was received from the 
U. S. Department of Education. Through Valencia's Open 
Campus, several noncredit international business development 
programs were developed and offered for the general public as 
well as specific business groups. All of these objp Hives were met 
as of July 1989. 

Earl Backman in the 1984 book which he edited, Approaches 
to International Education , notes that internationalization models 
vary appropriately from campus to camous, and that the key to 
success is finding an appropriate match between the institution's 
mission and the international activities. He finds ten activities that 
are at the heart of the internationalization process: 1) 
Internationalizing the curriculum, 2) Critical mass of faculty in 
international activities, 3) Foreign students, 4) Student exchanges, 
5) Study abroad, 6) Faculty exchanges, 7) Faculty development, 8) 
English as a Second Language, 9) Campus-based international 
activities, and 10) Community outreach. 
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Valencia has used Title VI funds to enable the college to 
move father along the continuum of internationalization: 

- Since 1987, two Title VI grants have supported curriculum 
development and enhancements that ensure that 
international dimensions are an integral part of the general 
education and the honors program curricula. 

- During the 1987-90 period, Title VI funds enabled 19 faculty 
representing 13 disciplines to develop 31 modules that infuse 
international dimensions into the existing curriculum. An 
international horticulture option was developed and is now 
offered in the Associate Degree program in horticulture, and 
Portuguese language courses have been developed and were 
offered for the first time in January 1991. 

- A grant-funded faculty development program for foreign 
language and humanities faculty is creating a sense of 
collegiality among adjunct and full-time faculty that will 
support future course and instructional materials 
development. 

- The Title VI grant-funded activities supported the college as 
well in developing its capacity to serve as the co-coordinating 
institution for the Florida - Costa Rica Institute. 



In 1986-87, Valencia entered into the Florida - Costa Rica 
Institute (FLORICA) agreement with Florida State University and 
placed the FLORICA activities at the center of its plans to 
continue to build international programs at the college in the 
1990s. Acting on behalf of all 28 Florida community colleges, 
Valencia is engaged in promoting: 

- student/faculty exchange, 

- cooperative research and technical assistance activities, 

- cultural exchange and, 

- enhinced language training and skills. 
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FLORICA works in concert with the four public universities 
of Costa Rica and other educational and governmental agencies. 
The FLORICA effort is providing a vital link between Florida and 
Costa F a, and promotes closer ties between the academic and 
business communities which share a mutual interest in Costa Rica. 

The FLORICA effort indicates the depth of Valencia's 
commitment to internationalization, and reveals the college's 
understanding of the central role that such a collaborative project 
can play in internationalizing the college. Sixteen Valencia faculty 
and staff and two Board members have visited Costa Rica as part 
of the FLORICA effort. 

In addition to working to coordinate the more than 40 
projects carried out under the FLORICA umbrella, Valencia has 
specific responsibility to assist in developing the capacity of the 
Cblegio Ur.iversitario (C.UNA.) to implement a comprehensive 
community college that: 

- will have a measurable impact on the number of trained 
workers available to industry and the ability of industry to re-train 
workers as technology advances, and 

- will provide services that foster community development, 
meeting vocational and avocational needs. 

Valencia and C.UN.A. have worked since 1988 in needs 
assessment and planning for the development of a community 
college. Five major areas of need have been identified and will be 
addressed: facilities planning, information systems, academic 
programs, social action programs, and student services. By training 
C.UN.A. staff and faculty on-site and in Florida, we will develop 
the capacity of the C.UN.A. staff and faculty to function effectively 
in these areas that are key to the success of the community college. 

The period of the 1970*5 and early 80*s was a period of great 
expansion of higher education in Costa Rica. The Council of 
Rectors of Costa Rican Universities (CONAFE), the organization 
in Costa Rica which signed the FLORICA Agreement, was created 
in 1974 as the coordinating body for the four public universities. 
CONARE has developed a plan for higher education for the 
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period 1991-95 that addresses the importance of improving 
academic excellence in the public universities and assumes that 
coordination among them will be a major instrument to attain that 
goal. The government is involved in promoting technological and 
scientific development and adjusting the state structures to a new 
strategy for Costa Rica's development for the nineties; the 
universities are to be increasingly responsive to the needs of Costa 
Rican society. 

The Colegio Universitario de Alajuela (C.UN.A.) is under 
the authority of the Minister of Education. In a recent meeting 
with FLORICA representatives, the Minister of Education 
expressed a real interest in the colegios universitarios (community 
colleges) of Costa Rica being able to better meet the needs of 
their respective communities and to educate more Costa Ricans to 
meet the technological needs of the country. 

In order to attain a broader and sustained growth and 
enhance institutional development, the C.UN.A. is redefining its 
mission as follows: to meet the human resources needs in 
scientific/technical areas not being met by the university system; 
to address training needs to improve performance in public 
institutions and private enterprise and to respond to problems of 
the region. 

To comply with this mission, the C.UN.A. must develop 
further its articulation and coordination with educational 
institutions, businesses and industries in Costa Rica as well as to 
strengthen its relationship with institutions in other nations, such 
as Valencia Community College. Two years ago the C.UN.A. 
appointed its Director of Research as its coordinator for the 
GUN.A.- Valencia Project. The administration and faculty of the 
C.UN.A. have been totally supportive of the C.UN.A.- Valencia 
linkage. 

Costa Rica is undergoing a transformation process in the 
political, economic and social areas. Its economy has been adjusted 
to work under more competitive conditions and its political system 
is becoming more democratic. Educational institutions are 
changing in order to respond to the social needs. 
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The Costa Rican Ministry of Education has selected the 
Colegio Universitario de Alajuela to serve its region by infusing 
the U.S. community college concept of education. The community 
college model can work well to provide the trained workers needed 
to build business and industry that can compete locally as well as 
internationally. Also, the community college model provides a 
method of fostering local community development via vocational 
and avocational courses. 

Valencia Community College, ideally suited and linked 
importantly with FLORICA, has begun to develop these programs 
with C.UN.A. The community college is a new approach to 
transfer knowledge and technology developed in the institutions of 
higher education for improving the welfare of underserved areas 
of the country. 

As the Congress considers the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act, Valencia urges consideration of two changes. Our 
request for these changes is rooted in the international experiences 
that are detailed above. 

First, Valencia requests that funding be continued at least at 
current levels, and that paragraph (a) of Section 609 of the Act be 
amended to encourage the Secretary to enhance funding for the 
undergraduate programs in order to eventually reach a proportion 
of 20% of total funding for Part A. Section 604 is currently at 
about 10% of total Part A funds, and this is much too low to 
address the needs of over 3,000 U. S. undergraduate institutions. 

This change is important from the standpoint of building a 
base upon which graduate and post-graduate foreign language, 
area and other international expertise may develop. It is also 
critical for those students whose careers will have an international 
dimension, such as in the technical and professional fields. The 
authorization of appropriations cap for Part A programs in Section 
610 should be increased from $49 million to $102 million for FY 
1992. Valencia's experience in integrating international dimensions 
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to the college exemplifies that type of positive change that Part A 
funds can bring to undergraduate education. 

Second, Valencia requests that paragraph (6) of the list of 
activities for undergraduate programs in Section 604(a) be 
modified to provide more flexibility fdr linking international 
programs among different types of postsecondary institutions, 
including institutions in other nations, and/or different levels of 
degree programs. The current language of paragraph (6) limits the 
interaction of undeigraduate education with only terminal Master's 
degree programs. 

The new language should broaden the authority, for 
example, to enable community colleges to tap the resources of 
four-year institutions and to utilize experiences with foreign 
institutions as a part of the strategy to internationalize their 
campuses. The use of a linkage with a foreign institution to 
strengthen the program of a U. S. institution is supported in the 
literature and in current practice, with the Valencia - C.UN.A. 
program detailed above as just one example. 

Valencia Community College urges that these two changes 
be made to Title VI, and expresses its appreciation to the 
Congress for making funds available through Title VI that have 
enabled the college to create and maintain exemplary international 
education and foreign language programs. 

Thank you for this opportunity to share our experiences and 
to comment on the importance of federal funding for international 
studies and foreign languages programs. 
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